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The U|ht in which we view the storied of former times, 
varies with the medium through which they have been handed 
down to us. The exploits of Hercules carry less conviction 
than the feats of the heroes of Troy ; while #16 wanderings of 
Ulysses and the adventures of the early founders of Kome, 
again, are regarded with incomparably more distrust than the 
history of the Peloponnesian war, or the fortunes of t%iliu8 
Csesar. Thus there are three great divisions of ancient Arra- 
tive. Legendary tales are based upon the most evanescent 
materials, and it is often doubtful whether they shadow forth 
abstract principles or real facts. Tradition and the rhapsodies 
of bards, have, for their object, actual or supposed events ; but 
the impression of these events is liable to become distorted, 
from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys them to pos- 
terity. It is to the contemporary historian alone, or to history 
deriving its facts from contemporary records, that the mind 
accords a reliance, which, proportioned to the means and the 
fidelity of the writer, may rise even tU certainty. 

The narrative which we now possess, of the origin of Islaypa, 
does not belong exclusively to any one of these three classes. 
It is legendary, for it contains multitudes of wild myths, such 
as the Light of Mahomet,’’ and the cleansing of his heart. 
It is traditional, since the main material of the story is oral 
tradition, not recorded until Islam had attained to its full 
growth. But it possesses also some of the elements of history, 
because there are contemporary records, of undoubted authority, 
to which we can still refer. The Moslem ti^ditions, too, are of 
a peculiar and systematic character, and in some respects have 
an authority not claimable by commUn traditioii^ 

From this mixture of api^irently beterogiiheous and incohe- 
rent materials, it might be supposed difficmti if not sometimes 
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impossible, to extract a uniform and consistent account of the 
Arr bian prophet, the various points of which shall be supported 
by sufficient evidence or probability. It is our object, in the 
, present paper, to elucidate this topic; to enquire into the avail- 
able sources for such a history, and the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

There are but two main sources, from which it is possible to 
draw materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the rise 
of Islam. These are the Coran, and the Traditions of his 
followers. Two minor sources may be added, namely, contem- 
porary documents, and the verses of Arab poets; but these have 
been, for the most part, transmitted by tradition, and may with 
propriety be treated as coming under the same head. 

What dependence, then, can be placed on these sources — 
what is their individual merit as historical documents, and what 
their comparative value, in relation to each other ? To the 
solution of these questions, we propose now to address our- 
selves. 

The Coran consists exclusiNnely of the revelations or com- 
mands, which Mahomet professed, from time to time, to receive 
through Gabriel as a message direct from God himself, and 
which, under an alleged divine direction, he delivered to all 
with whom he came in contact.* Shortly after its reception, 
each pretended revelation was recited by Mahomet, and in ge- 
neral was committed to writing by some one of his followers,t 
upon leather, palm-leaves, stoHes, or such other rude materials 


* This is strictly the Mahometan doctrine; but is not improbable, that those 
portions of the Coran, in a wild and rhapsodical style, were originally composed 
without that exclusive dress of a message from the Most High, which characterizes 
all but some of the earliest Suras (as the xci., c., cii., ciii). When Mahomet’s die was 
cast of assuming that great name as the Speaker, in his pretended revelations (the 
turning point in his career), then the earlier Snras would be regarded as emanating 
in the same manner directly from the Deity. Hence we find that Mahometans rigidly 
include every word of the Coran in the Cdl alldhu^ or “ thus saith the Lord and 
it is one of their arguments against our Scriptures, that they are not entirely cast 
in the same mould, 

t In the latter part of his career, the prophet had many Arabic amanuenses, some 
of them occasional, as Ali and Othmdn, others official, as Zeid ibn Th^bit (who 
also learned Hebrew expressly to conduct Mahomet’s business at Medina.) In WSc- 
kidy’s collection of despatches, the writers are mentioned, and they amount to four- 
^en. Some say there were four-aiid-tweiity of his followers whom he used more or 
less scribes; others, as many as forty-two (TVeiTs Mohamedf p. 350.) In his early 
" JVfeCcan life, he could not have had these facilities ; but even then his wife, Khad^a, 
(Who could read the sacred Scriptures) might have recorded his revelations; or 
Waraca, Ali, or Abu Baer. At ♦edina. Obey ibn Kab i s jH entioned as one who 
used to record the inspired recitatietis of Mahomet ( WdclMl, j>-.277i.) Abdallah 
ibn Sad, another, was excepted from the Meccan amnesty, because he had falsified 
sib® T.e'velation dictated to him by the Prophet {Weirs Mohamedf p. 348.) 

^itt is also evident that the revelations were recorded, because they are called fre- 
ijuently throughout the Coran itaelfj, KOdb^ ** the writing”.— Scriptures.” 
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as conveniently came to hand. These divine messages conti- 
nued throughout the three-and-twenty years of his prophetical 
life, so that the last portion did not appear till the year ol^'his 
death. The canon was then closed, but the contents were never, 
during the Prophet’s life-time, systematically arranged, or even 
collected together. We have no certain knowledge as to how 
the originals were preserved. That there was no special deposi- 
tory for their preservation, is evident from the mode in which 
the various fragments had to be sought for, after Mahomet’s 
death. Much of the Coran possessed but a temporary interest, 
arising out of circumstances which soon ceased to be important ; 
and it seems to be doubtful, whether the prophet intended such 
passages for public worship, or even for eventual currency.* If 
this be true, it is little likely that he would take any pains to 
preserve these portions. Whether he retained under his own eye 
and custody the more important parts, we have no indication ; 
perhaps he regarded them as sufficiently safe in the current co- 
pies, guarded by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab 
memory. The later, and the more necessary, revelations were 
probably left with the scribes who recorded them, or laid up 
in the habitation of some one of his wives.f However this 
may have been, it is very certain that, when Mahomet died, 

* Weil holds the opinion, that Mahomet rather destroyed or gave away these parts 
of his revelations (Mohamed, p. 349, note 549), and that great portions have thus been 
lost {p. 351). He farther holds, that Mahomet did not intend the abrogated passages 
to be inserted in the Coran (Einleitung, p. 46.) But this cannot be admitted as a 
general rule, for Mahomet lost no opportunity of impressing on his people, that the 
whole of his revelation was a direct message from God, to be reverentiauy preserved 
and repeated ; and as the cancelled passages are so frequent, and inwrought into the 
very substance of the Coran, we cannot doubt that it was repeated by Mahomet and 
by his followers during his life-time, with the abrogated passages included as at pre- 
sent. Had he excluded them in his recitation, we may be sure that his followers also 
would have done so. We must remember that Mahomet, who always led the public 
devotio||S, repeated a portion of the Coran at each celebration of them. 

t The later revelations are much more uniform, and their connection less broken 
and fragmentary, than in the case of the earlier Suras ; and this may have resulted in 
part from the greater care t^en of them, as supposed in the text, though no doubt 
in part also from their actui^FComposition being more sober and less rhapsodical. 

There is a tradition that Abdallah ibn Mas5d wrote down a verse from Mahomet’s 
mouth, and next morning found it erased from his paper, which the Prophet explain- 
ed by saying it had been recalled to heaven (Maracci ll. Mohamedfp,9S3), 

The presumption from this is, that the leaves remained with Mahomet. In iater 
traditions, the incident is told with the miraculous addition that it occurred simul- 
taneously in the copies of a number of Mahomet’s followers (WaT* QescMehte der 
Chalifen, /. 168). This, however, is absurd, and we prefer the explan^ion (if there be 
any truth in the tradition at all), tliat the erasure occurred in the original whilst in 
Mahomet’s own keeping. 

If the originals were retained by Mahomet, they must needs have been in the cus- 
tody of one of his wives ; as at Medina; the prophet had ho special house of his own 
but dwelt by turns in the abodes of each of his wives. As Omar committed nis 
exemplar to the keeping of Haphsa, may it not have been in imitation of Mahomet’s 
own practice ? The statement made by Sale (Prelim, disfi.t p> ?7), that the frag- 
mentary revelations were cast promiscuously Into a chest, does not seem borne out 
by any good authority. 
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there was nowhere any complete deposit of the original tran^ 
scripts, and it seems doubtful whether they were then even 
generally in existence. 

But the preservation of the Coran during Mahomet’s life 
‘Was not dependent on any such uncertain archives. The Coran 
was the corner-stone of Islam. The recital of a portion form- 
ed an essential part of every celebration of public worship ; and 
its private perusal and repetition was enforced as a duty, and a 
privilege fraught with the richest religious merit. This is the 
universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered from 
the Coran itself. It was accordingly committed to memory, 
more or less, by every adherent of Islam, and the extent of 
this knowle^e was reckoned one of the chief distinctions of 
nobility.* Tne habits of Arabia favored this task. Passion- 
ately fond of poetry, yet possessed of but limited means and 
skill in committing to writing the previous effusions of their 
bards, the Arabs were wont to imprint them on the living 
tablets of their hearts : the recollective faculty was thus cul- 
tivated to the highest pitch, and it was applied, with all the 
ardour of an awakened Arab spirit, to the Coran. Such was 
the tenacity of their memory, and so great their powers of ap- 
plication, that, according to early tradition, several of Maho- 
met’s followers could even, during his life-time, repeat his entire 
revelations with the most scrupulous accuracy. f 

We are not, however, to assume, that the entire Coran was 
at that period repeated in a fixed order. The present compila- 
tion, indeed, is held by the Moslems to follow the arrangement 
prescribed by Mahomet ; and early tradition might also appear 
to imply some known sequence.$ But this is incredible ; for 

♦ Tims he who had been the most versed in the Coran, among a heap of martial 
martyrs, was honored with the first burial. The same distinction entitled its posses- 
sor to the post of Im&m, or conductor of the public prayers (a post closely connected 
with that of Government,) and to pecuniary rewards, thus, after the usual distribu- 
tion of the spoils taken on the field of Cadesia, A. H. 14, the residue was divided 
among those who knew most of the Corau. (Caussin de Perc, Mist, des Arabes 
p. 486.) 

t WIckidi mentions four or five such persons, and likewise several others, who 
wanted but little of being able to repeat the entire revelation before Mahomet’s 
death. {Pp. 172, 270.) 

When, according to Mahometan idiom, we speak of ‘‘the entire revelation,” we 
mean of course.that which was preserved and current in Mahomet’s later days, exclu- 
sive of that which may possibly nave been lost or destroyed or become obsolete. 

J Thus W&ckidi mentions a few of the companions, who could repeat the whole 
^oran in a given time, which would seem to imply some usual connection of the parts, 
^ut the original tradition may have referred to those portions only which were com- 
monly used by Malioraet in public worship, and these may have been placed, both in 
the copies and memory, in some understood order; or more likely, the tradition re- 
fbrs to a later period, after the order had been fixed by Omar’s compilation, and by a 
;#§Hnnon error referred to an earlier date. There was no fixed order observed (as in 

Christian “Lessons, *') m the portions of the Coran recited at the public prayers. 
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any fixed order been observed or sanctioned by tbe Pro^ 
phet, it would unquestionably have been preserved in the eub- 
sequent collection. Now the Coran, as we have It, follows in 
the disposition of its several parts no intelligible arrangement 
whatever, either of subject or time; and it is inconceivable that 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recital invariably in this con- 
catenation, We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Suras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
it,^ and as to the internal sequence and disposition of each Sura,^ 
it cannot, in most cases, have been that enforced by the Prophet. 
The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and anon disjoined, as 
well by chronology as by the sense — a portion produced at 
Medina often preceding its context revealed long before at 
Mecca — sometimes an early command placed after a later one 
that cancels it, or an argument suddenly disturbed by the in- 
terjection of a sentence utterly foreign to its purport : all this 
forbids ra to believe that the present, or indeed any complete 
arrangement, was in use during Mahomet’s life-time. 

On the other hand, there does not appear reason to doubt 
that several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, both 
in matter and order, as Mahomet left them ; f and that the 
remainder, though often resembling a Mosaic of various materi- 


The choice of passage was fortuitous. Thus Abu Hureira one day took credit to 
himself for remembering which Sura the Prophet had read the day before. {Wikekidi, p» 
173J.) On urgent occasions (as on that of Omar’s assassination), a short Sura ujped to 
be read. It is only in private recitals that the wholes or large portions, are said to 
have been recited consecutively. 

The common idea of the Mahometans, that the Coran was fixed by Mahomet> as we 
have it now, originates in pie tradition which says that Gabriel had an annual recita- 
tion of the whole with their Prophet, as well as in the desire to augment the authori- 
ty of their present edition. 

But there is reason to believe that the chief of these, and the passages in most 
common use, were so fixed. Some of them are spoken of in early and well-aiphen- 
ticated traditions, as referred to by ^lahomet himself*. Thus he recalled the a<\iutors 
at the discomfiture of Honein by shouting to them as “ the men of the Sttra Baer ** 
(“ the cow.”) 

Several persons are stated in tho traditions as having learnt by heart a certain 
number of Suras in Mahomet’s life-time. Thus Abdallah il>n MasOd learned seventy 
Suras from the Prophet’s own mouth, (Wdekidi, p. 169^) ; and Mahomet on his death- 
bed repeated seventy Suras, “ among which were the seven lon^^ ohes ” (/d, p. 142^.) 
These appear to be good traditions, and signify a recognized divisioh of at least a part 
of the revelation Into Suras, if not a usual order in repeating the Suras themselves. 

Weil has a learned note {Mohammed, p, 361) on the meaning of the word "Sura, 
as used by Mahomet ; it was probably at first employed to designate any portion 
of his revelation, or a string of verses ; but it soon afterwards, even during Ma- 
homet’s life-time, acquired its present technical meaning. 

t Where whole Suras were revealed at once, this would naturally be the case ; but 
short passages in driblets, and often single verses, were given forth at a time as ooca^ 
sion required, andj|^th regard to these, it is asserted in some traditions that Mahomet 
used to direct his sw^nuensis to enter them in such and such a Sura, or rather ** in 

* the Sura which treated of i^uch and such a subject,” ) tiS I i jym 
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als, rudely dove-tailed together, is yet composed of genuine frag- 
ments, some of considerable size, and for the most part, follow- 
ing the coniiection in which they were recited at the public 
prayers, and committed to memory or to paper by the earliest 
Moslems.* The irregular interjection, and disorderly concate- 
nation of the smaller fragments, has indeed very frequently 
destroyed the sequence, and produced the chaotic confusion we 
now find. Still the fact remains, that the fragments themselves 
were Mahomet’s own composition, and were committed to me- 
mory or writing under his instructions ; and this fact stamps 
the Coran, not merely as formed out of the Prophet’s words and 
sentences^ but in the main as his in relation to the context like- 
wise. 

However retentive the Arab memory, we should still have 
regarded with distrust a transcript made entirely from that 
source. But there is good reason for believing, that many 
fragmentary copies of the whole Coran, or of nearly the whole 
of it, were made by Mahomet's followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecca, t it was without doubt generally known there long 


(Mishcat p, 62^— ‘See also the Persian Commentary). This, if an authentic tradition 
(and it may be founded on fact), would indicate that Mahomet wished the Coran to be 
arranged according? to its matter, and not chronolog’ically. 

The traditions given above, as to the number of Suras some of the companions could 
repeat, and which Mahomet himself repeated on his death-bed, would seem to point 
to the existence of such Suras in a complete and finished form. 

* Anecdotes are told of some who used, in recitation, especially when tired, to pass 
over passages from the similar termination of the verses, and of others who, having 
done so, could spontaneously correct themselves. Such homoioteleuta are of very 
frequent recurrence, from the rythm of the verses being formed by common-place 
repetitions, as suffixes of God’s attributes, &c. I’lie anecdotes certainly suppose a 
settled order of the parts repeated; and though the period referred to is subsequent 
to Mahomet’s death, yet tne power of such connected repetition was most likely 
obtained during his life-time, and before the collection into one volume. 

t Messrs. De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concur in fixing the date of the intro- 
duction of Arabic writing into Mecca at A. D. 5G0. ( Mem. de V Acad.^ vof. Z., p. 306— 
C. de Perc. I.,p. 294. ) The chief authority is contained in a tradition given by Ibn 
Khalliean. According to this, the Arabic system was invented by Mor&mir at 
Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence introduced, shortly after its inven- 
tion, into Mecca by Harb, the father of Abfi Sdfian, Mahomet’s great opponent 
(Ibn Khalliean, by Slane, vol. IL,p. 284 [480].) Other traditions give a later date, but 
C. de Perceval reconciles the discrepancy by referring them rather to the advent 
of a zealous and successful teacher, than to the first introduction of the system. 

*^^*ther the above traditions are erroneous, or some other sort of writing than the 
Arabic, was known long before the date specified, i. e. A.D. 560. Thus Abd al Muttalib 

described as writing from Mecca, to his maternal relatives at Medina, for help in 
his younger days, t. e. about A. D. 520, or so. And still farther back, in the middle 
of the fifth century, Cussei addressed a writlen demand of a similar tenor, to his 
brother in Arabia Petrsea. Wdekidi, 11^ Tabari, 18 & 28.) 

The Himyar or Masnad writing is said, by Ibn Khallic&n, not to have been allowed 
out of Yemen (/.,», 295) ; but the verses quoted by C. de Perceval (vol. /., p, 295) 
would seem to imply that it had been known and used by the Meccans, and was, in fact 
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before Mahomet assumed his prophetical office. Very many 
of his followers are expressly mentioned, as occasionally em- 
ployed by the Prophet at Medina, in writing his letters or des- 
patches. And, though himself delighting in the title of the 

Illiterate Prophet,” and abstaining, by necessity or design, 
from the use of penmanship, he was by no means adverse to 
the art. The poorest of the Meccan captives, taken at Badr, 
were offered their release on condition that they should first 
teach a certain number of the ignorant people of Medina to 
write.* And although the inhabitants of Medina were not 
so generally educated as the Meccans, yet many of them are 
distinctly noticed by Wdekidi as having been able to write 
before Islam, f 

The ability being thus possessed, it may safely be inferred, 
that what was so indefatigably committed to memory, would 
be committed to writing also. We find likewise, that when 
a tribe joined Islam, Mahomet deputed one or more of his fol- 
lowers to teach them the Coran and the requirements of his 
religion; we know that they frequently carried written instruc- 
tions with them on the latter point, and it is natural to con- 
clude that they would provide themselves with transcripts of 
the more important parts of the revelation also, especially 
of those upon which the ceremonies of Islam were founded, 
and of such as were usually recited at the public prayers.^ 
Besides the references made in the Coran itself to its own ex- 


S lanted by the Arabic. The Syriac and Hebrew were also known, and probably 
extensively in Medina and the northern parts of Arabia from a remote period. 
Whatever, in fine, the system employed may have been, it is evident that writing^ 
of some sort was known and practised at Mecca long- before A. D. 560. And at all 
events, the frequent notices of written papers leave us no room to doubt that Ara- 
bic writing was well known and not uncommonly practised there in Mahomet's 
early days. We cannot think with Weil, that any great want of writing materials'* 
could have been felt, even “ by the poorer Moslems in the early days of Islam. " 
( Mohammed j p, 350.) Reeds and palm -leaves would never be wanting. 

• Thus Wdehidt, p. lOlJ, relates : — " Now the people of Mecca were able to write, but 
those of Medina were unaccustomed to the art. When, therefore, the captives could 
not pay any ransom, the Prophet made over to each of them ten of the lads of Medina, 
and when these lads became expert in writing, that stood for the ransom of the 
captives.” 

f Thus to cite one of a score of instances, " Abu Abas used to write Arabic before 
the rise of Islam, while as yet writing was rare among the Arabs.” {Wdekidi^p. 269. 

I A curious illustration of this is given in the case of the despatch and embassy 
to the Himyarites ; the ambassador, Harith ibii Abi RabSa, among other things was 

told to direct them to ** translate,” (perhaps ** explain”— ) the Coran 

, when they recited it in a foreign tongue or dialect. (Wdi^idiy p. 65. J 

Abdallah ibn Abbfis is mentioned as a good “ translator” (perhaps “ explainer”) of 
the Coran. (ld.,p. 171) 
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istence in a written form, * we have express mention made, 
in Omar’s conirersion, of a copy of Sura XX. used by his 
sister’s family for their private devotional reading. This refers 
to a period preceding, by three or four years, the emigration to 
Medina. If transcripts of the revelation were made, and in 
common use, at that early time, when the followers of Islam 
were few and oppressed, it seems a sure deduction that they 
must have multiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came to 
power, and his book formed the law of the greater part of 
Arabia. 

• It is perhaps hardly necessary to add, that the limitations 
already applied to the Coran, as committed to memory, must 
be equally understood here. The transcripts were mere frag^ 
mentary copies, compiled, if at all, with little or no reference 
to concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly used 
in public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for 
private perusal and recitation, would be those of which the 
greatest number .of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier 
Suras, and of those of evanescent interest, if extant at all, would 
be few in number.f 

Such was the condition of the text of the Coran during 
Mahomet’s life, and such it remained for about a year after his 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmen- 
tary copies of it increasing daily. These sources would cor- 
respond closely with each other ; for the Coran, even in the 
Prophet’s life-time, was regarded with superstitious awe, as 
containing the very words of God himself, so that any variations 
would be reconciled by a direct reference to Mahomet, f 
and after his death, to the originals where they existed, or to 
the transcripts, and to the memory of the Prophet’s confidential 
friends and amanuenses. 

It was not till the overthrow of Moseilama, that a fearful 


♦ We have before alluded to the evidence conveyed by the name “ Kit4b.” Other 

passages involve the existence of copies in common use thus — "The Coran none 

shall touch the same, excepting those who are clean” (Sura LVI. 80.) lliis is an 
early Meccan Sura, and the passage is referred to by Omar’s sister, when he desired, 
before his conversion, to take her copy of Sura XX. into his hands. Such pas- 
sages are moreover evidence of the extreme care, if not awe, with which all transcripts 
of the Coran would be treated, and they served as an additional safeguard against 
corruption. 

f Those revelations, however, must be excepted, which related to individuals. Such 

E assages as praised or exculpated certain parties, would be most carefully treasured up 
y thdse to whom they referred, and by their families, however little interest they 
might possess fcr any one else, c, g. the verses in Sura XXIV., regarding Ayeshal 
Sura’IX. 120, respecting Kab ibn MMik, and others, who were pardoned for not 
accompanying the Tabhk expedition. 

t See instances of such references made to Mahomet by Omar, Abdallah ibn Ma- 
shd, and Obey ibn Kab, atpp. 621 & 622, val /. cf the MUhcat, Eng, Trantlatwn, 
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carnage having taken place amongst the Moslems at Yeroftmaa * 
and great numbers of the best Coran-reciters having beeii| 
slaina the idea appears first to have occurred to Omar, that 
difficulties would be experienced regarding the Coran, when 
all those who had it in their memories should have passed 
away. I fear/’ said he, addressing the Caliph Abu Baer, 

that the slaughter may again wax hot amongst the readers 
^ of the Coran, in other fields of battle ; and that much may 

* be lost from the Coran. f I think, therefore, that thou 
^ shouldest give orders for the collection of the Coran.” Abu 
Baer, coinciding in this view, thus made known his wishes to 
Zeid ibn Thabit. — Thou art a young and wise man, against 
^ whom none amongst us can cast any imputation, and thou 
^ usedst to write down the inspiration of the Prophet of the 
^ Lord. Do thou, therefore, search out the Coran, and bring 
^ it together.” So new and unexpected was the enterprise, 
that Zeid at first shrank from the task, and doubted the pro- 
priety of attempting that which Mahomet himself had never 
done. He yielded at last to the joint entreaties of Abu Baer 
and of Omar, and seeking out the fragments of the Coran from 
every quarter, gathered it together, from date-leaves and 

* tablets of white-stone, and from the breasts of men.^’J By 
the labours of Zeid, these scattered and disorderly fragments 
were reduced to the order and pseudo-sequence in which we 

* The exact date of the battle of Yerailinia is uncertain. Wiickidi makes it to fall 
in Habi I., A. H. 12, or one year after Mahomet’s death, and Abu Mfishar follows him. 
Tabari mentions the 1 1th year of the Hej^ira, and others give the end of that year. 
The latter opinion is the likeliest, as Khalid set out for Irdk after the battle, and in the 
beginning or A. H. 12. Weil would place it in Shabjiu of A. H, 11, or only about five 
months after Mahomet’s death, which apparently leaves too little time for the inter- 
vening transactions. (WeiPs Gesch. der Chalifen l.,p.27 — Wdckidij p. 195, et passim,) 

t d ^ ^ (J^ ^ „r 0>ide Mishcatf vol. L p. 524, Eng. Translation — 

Bk. VIIL, ch. iii.,pt, 3.) ’ 

t J ^ J ) ^ f ,> I ^ 1 ^ 1 • 

8ignifie,s branches of the date-tree, on which there are no lefives ; it appears, 
however, here to mean date-Zeaue®. signifies thin white stones. The commentary 

On this passage of the ilfwftcai adds traditions to the effect that Zeid gathered theCoran 
also from fragments of parchment or paper* ^ ^ I ) pieces of leather, 

( ji^ iS s I ftS ) and the shoulder and tlie | rib bones of camels and goats 
( ^ ^ ^ ) } *- * ^ 5 I ) ^Mishcai, as above.) Leather was frequently used for writ- 
ing ; many of Mahomet’s treaties and letters are mentioned as recorded on it, some- 
times red leather is specified. ( WdcAidi, p. 59.) There is a curious tradition regard- 
ing a man who used a leather letter received from Mahomet, for the purpose of mend- 
ing his bucket, and whose family weVe thence called tlm Bani BachS--** children of 
the Jiwndcr,” or * cooler,’* (fVdmdi, p, 54.) 
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now find them, and in which it is pretended that Zeid was 
^wont to repeat the Coran before Mahomet. The original copy, 
prepared by Zeid, appears to have been kept by Abu Baer 
during the short remainder of his reign ; it then came into 
Omar’s possession, and was by him committed to the custody 
of his daughter Haphsa, one of the Prophet’s widows. Thus 
the authorized text continued during the ten years’ caliphate 
of Omar.^ 

But various readings, either at first existed, or soon crept into 
the copies of this edition. These began to scandalize the 
Moslems : the Coran sent down by the Lord was one, but if 
there were several varying Corans, what became of its unity ? 
Hodzeifa had warred both in Armenia and Adzerb&ijan, and 
observed the different coranic readings of the Syrians and of 
the men oflr^k; alarmed at the variations, he warned Othinan, 
and called upon him to interpose and stop the people, before 
^ they should differ regarding their scriptures, as did the Jews 
* and Christians.”t To remedy the evil, the Caliph had recourse 
again to Zeid, with whom he associated three Coreishites of 
Mecca.J The previous original was obtained from Haphsa’s 
depository, and a careful recension of the whole set on foot.. 
In case of difference between Zeid and his coadjutors, the 
voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, 
was to preponderate ; and thus was the new collation assimi- 
lated to the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet had given 
utterance to his inspiration. § Transcripts were multiplied and 
forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all the pre- 
viously existing copies were, by the Caliph’s command, com- 


* This consistent account is derived from the traditions in the Mishcat. The 
authorities in Wdekidi vary. Abu Baer is said to have been “ the first who collected 
the Coran into one book.” (P. 216.) “He died before he had collected the Coran,” 
(probably it is meant finished the collection.”) (P» 219J.) “ Omar was the first to 
collect the Coran into one volume. ” (P. 234^.) But at P. 237 we read, that “ he died 
before he had collected the Coran.” This may probably be a loose mode of intimat- 
ing that his was not the final collection. 

J I V— i It-) UXf I ^ ) J.U Lo S ) I tidb j ) 

fjp J LaiJ I J 

I Zeid, it will be remembered, was an adjntor, and native of Medina. 

§ It is one of the maxims of the Moslem world, (supported, perhaps, by the revela- 
tion itself) (see Sura XI, 2), that the Coran is incorruptible, and preserved from error,, 
and variety of reading, by the miraculous interposition of God himself. In order 
therefore, to escape the scandal of the transaction here detailed, they hold that the 
Doran, as to its extenial dress, was revealed in seven dialects of the Arabic tongue. ( See 
Traditiom at p. 520, vol. /. of the Mishcat’-^WeilPe Mohammed, p. 8^, note 551.) It ia 
lot improbable, that Mahomet himself may have originated or countenanced some? 
dea of this kind to avoid the embarrassment of difmring versions of the hum reve- 
ation {See alec WipiTj Einleiimg^ p, 48.) 
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mitted to the flames.# The old original was returned to 
H^hsa^s custody. * 

The recension of Othm4n has been handed down to us 
unaltered. So carefully, indeed, has it been preserved, tliat 
there are no variations of importance — we might almost say 
no variations at all — amongst the innumerable copies of the 
Coran scattered throughout the vast bounds of the empire of 
Islam. Contending and embittered factions, originating in the 
murder of Othmdn himself, within a quarter of a century 
from the death of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho- 
metan world. Yet but One Coran has always been current 
amongst them ; and the consentaneous use of it by all, up to 
the present day, is an irrefragable proof, that we have now 
before us the self-same text prepared by the commands of 
that unfortunate Caliph. f There is probably no other work 
which has remained twelve centuries with so pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in number, and are 
chiefly confined to differences in the vowel points and diacriti- 
cal signs ; but as these marks were invented at a later date, 
and did not exist at all in the early copies, they can hardly be 
said to affect the text of OthmAn.J 

* Mishcat, vol, p. 525. W&ckidi, however, mentions, that fwehg persons were 
employed by Othm£n in this work, among whom were Obey ibn Kab and Zeid. The 
three Coreish noticed in the text were probably umpires mom amongst the twelve. 
{Wuc.kidi,p. 27Si.J 

t The Moslems would have «s believe, that some of the self-same copieSf penned by 
Othman, or by his order, are still in existence. M. Quatrem^re has collected a num- 
ber of facts bearing on this head. {Journal Asiatique, Juillef, 1838, pp. 41 et sea ) 
The very Copy which the Caliph held in his hand, when he was murdered, is said to 
have been preserved in the village of Antartus. Others hold that leaves of it were 
treasured up in the grand mosque of Cordova; Edrisi describes in detail the forma- 
lities with which they were treated : they were finally transferred to Fez or Telemsan. 
Ibn Batdla, when (in the fourteenth century) he visited Basra, declares that this Coran 
was then in its mosque, and that the marks of the Caliph’s blood were still visible 
at the words « God shall avenge thee against them’’~Shra II., 138. (Leds transla-- 
iionyp.55.) [Wdekidi, p. 19^, states that the unfortunate Caliph’s blood ran down 
to these words.] Others of Othmaii’s originals are said to be preserved in Egypt, 
Morocco, and Damascus ; as well as at Mecca and Medina, The Medina copy is 
ntated to have a note at its end, relating that it was compiled by the injunctions of 
Othm^n, and the compilers’ names are given ( Cnf. Gayangos Spain^ vol. 1., pp. 222— 
224, & 497, 498, and WeWs Einleit.p. 51.) In Quatremdre’s conclusion, tkat though 
the preservation of such copies is not impossible, yet the accounts on the subject 
are of doubtful authority, we are disposed to concur. It appears very unlUcely that 
any of Othm^u’s copies can have escaped the innumerable changes of dynasty and 
party, to which every part of the Moslem world has been subjected. Any very anci- 
ent copy would come, liowever unfounded the claim, to be csuled that of Othm&n. 

J There are, however, instances of variation in the letters themselves, and these 
are not confined to difference in the dots as ) for (Sura. VII. 68 and 

XXV. 49); for (IV. 83); but extend sometimes to the jfbm 

of the letters as (LXXXL 23;) ui for s-i t j-#(XXIt 
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Since, then, we possess tlie undoubted text of Othm&n’a 
ieceus\cu/\t remams to be enquired whether that text was an 
\\onest re-production of Abu Baer’s edition, with the variations 
reconciled ; and there appears to be the fullest ground^ for 
believing that it was so. No early or trust-worthy traditions 
throw out any suspicions of unfair dealing against Othm&n * 
The Shiahs, indeed, of later times, pretend, that Othm&n left out 
Suras and passages which favored Ali. But this is incon- 
ceivable. He could not possibly have done so without being 
observed at the time ; and it cannot be imagined that Ali and 
his followers — not to mention the whole body of the Mussul- 


This almost incredible purity of text, in a book so widely scattered over the worlds 
and continually copied bv people of different tongues and lands, is undoubtedly 
owing mainly to OthmAn^s recension, and the official enforcement of his one edition. 
To countenance a various reading was an offence against the state, and punished as 
such. An instance may be found in WeiVs History of the Caliphs, vol. IT.,p. 676. 
Yet the various readings, for which the learned Abul Hasan was persecuted, appear 
to have.been very innocent and harmless to the state. We need not wonder tha4 
when such means were resorted to, a perfect uniformity of text has been maintained. 
To compare (as the Moslems are fond of doing) their pure text, with the various 
readings of our Scriptures, is to compare tilings between tlie history and essential 
points of which there is no analogy. 

♦ Weil, indeed, impugns Othman’s honesty by saying that he committed the task 
not to the most learned men, but to those most devoted to himself (Chalif. I.,p. 167.) 
But he seems herein mistaken ; for Wackidi, as we have seen, liolds that Othmiln 
selected twelve men for the work, among whom w^as Obey ibn JCai) as well as Zeid. 
Abdullah ibn Masud, it is true, was vexed at Zeid being entrusted with the revi- 
sion, and cast suspicions upon him, but this, as we shall see further below, was sim- 
ple jealousy. Zeid was selected for the first compilation by Abu Baer and Omar, 
and Othman cannot be blamed for fixing upon the same person to revise it. Tho 
traditions regarding Zeid are the highest and most unexcejitionable that could be 
imagined {vide WCichidi, p. 172^, 173.) He is spoken of as “ the first man in Medina 
for his judgment, decision, reading of the Coran, and legal knowledge, during the 
caliphates of Omar, Othman, Ali, and until he died in Muavia’s reign.” 

The only tradition which imputes any change to Othman is one in the Mishcat (I., 
p. 526,) where the Caliph being asked why he had joined Suras VIll. and IX. with- 
out interposing the usual formula, “ In the name of God &c.” is said to have an- 
swered that the Prophet, when dictating a passage, used to direct the scribe to 
write it on the Sura relating to such a subject ; that Mahomet died before explain- 
ing the position of Sura IX., that last revealed ; but that as it resembled in sub- 
ject the Sura VIII., he, Othman, liad them joined together without the intervening for- 
mula.” Here certainly is no charge of corruption, or even of changing the contents 
of the Coran, but simply a direction as to the formal collocation and licading of a 
single chapter. There is also a tradition from Dzahaby given by Weil ( Chalif. 1 ., p, 
168, note) which apparently implies, that previous to Othman’s collection, the Coran, 
though arranged into Suras, was not brought together into one volume or series. 

“ The Coran,” it says, “ was composed of books ” ( but Othman left it 

one book.” ^ ^ This would correspond with the principle laid down in 

the commentary on the Mishcat : — “ The difference between the collection of Abu 
Baer and that of Othman, is that the object of the former was to gather up every- 
tl^g, so that no portion should be lost ; the object of the latter, to prevent any 
discrepancy in the copies.” The former object might have been attained without ar- 
ranging the Suras into a volume. Still we incline to think that Abu Baer did so ar- 
range them. 
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mans, who fondly regarded the Coran as the word of God— 
would have permitted such a proceeding. In support of this 
position, the following arguments may be adduced: — First; 
when Othman’s edition was prepared, no open breach had yet 
taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. The unity 
of Islam was still complete and unthreatened; All’s preten- 
sions were undeveloped, and no sufficient object can be assign- 
ed for the perpetration by Othman of an offence which all Mos- 
lems regard as one of the blackest dye. Second ; on the other 
hand, Ali, from the very commencement of Othmdn’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong enough in the 
end to depose the Caliph, to storm his palace, and to put an 
end to his life. Is it conceivable, that these men would have 
remained quiet, when the very evidences of their leader’s 
superior claims were being openly annihilated ? Third ; at 
the time of the recension, there were still multitudes alive 
who had the Coran, as originally delivered, by heart; and 
of the supposed passages favouring Ali — had any ever existed, 
there would have been numerous transcripts in the hands 
of his family and followers ; both of these sources must have 
proved an effectual check upon any attempt at suppres- 
sion.* Fourth ; the party of Ali shortly after assumed an 
independent attitude, and he himself soon succeeded to the 
caliphate. Is it possible that either he, or his party, when thus 
arrived at power, would tolerate a mutilated Coran — mutilated 
expressly to destroy his own claims? Yet we find that they 
followed one and the same Coran with their opponents, and 


* Weil supposes that Othman threatened the severest punishments against those 
who did not burn all the old manuscripts. {Gesch. der Chalifen 169, note.) But wo 
find in reality no trace of any such severity, or indeed of any inquisitorial proceed- 
ings at all. The new edition, and the destruction of former copies (thougn subse- 
quently forming a convenient accusation against Othman,) do not appear to have 
excited at the time any opposition. 

The opposition and imprisonment of Abdallah ibn Masud seem to have originated 
in his discontent and jealousy. The burning of his Coran, for supposed errors, 
{Chalif. /., p. 169,) is not supported by any good tradition ; it was probably burnt with 
all the others on the new edition being promulgated. The following is all tiiat 
WUckidi has upon it. A tradition runs thus : — “ Abdallah ibn Masdd addressed us 
when the command was received regarding (the compilation or recension of) the 
Coran ; and, referring to the verse in the Coran reprobating robbery (of the booty, 


J Sura— III. 162,) he added, ‘ And they have made secret robbery in the 


Coran ; and certainly if I were to recite the Corau according to the reading of 
any other person whom I might choose, it would be better in ray opinion than the 
reading of Zeid. For, by tho Lord I 1 received seventy Suras from tJie mouth of the 
Prophet himself, at a time when Zeid was but a curly-headed urchin playing with 
the children. Verily, if I knew any one more learned than myself in the book of the 
Lord, I would travel to him, were it never so far.’ ” ( p. 169.) These are the 
words evidently of a piqued and discontented man. Had there been any foundation 
for his calumny, we should undoubtedly have heard of it from other quarters. 
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raised not the shadow of an objection against it.* The in- 
surgents are indeed said to have made it one of their complaints 
against Othmlln, that he had caused a new edition to be 
made of the Coran, and had committed all the old copies to 
the ftames'jhut this was objected to simply as an unauthorized 
act, and no hint was dropped of any alteration or omission. 
Such a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, is altogether 
an after-thought of the modem Shias. 

We may safely conclude, then, that Othmdn’s recension was, 
what it professed to be, a re-production of Abu Baer’s edition, 
J&fiibly with a more complete and uniform arrangement of 
me Suras, but still a faithful re-production. The most impor- 
tant question yet remains, viz., whether Ahu Bacr*s edition was 
an authentic and complete collection of Mahomets revelations. 
The following considerations induce us to believe that it was 
authentic, and in the main, as complete as at the time was 
possible. 

First — We have no reason to doubt, that Abu Baer was a 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the 
divine origin of the Coran. His faithful attachment to the Pro- 
phet’s person, conspicuous throughout his life, and his simple, 
consistent and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to 
admit of no other supposition. Firmly believing the revela- 
tions of his dear friend to be the revelations of God himself, 
his natural object would be to secure a pure and complete 

* So far from objectinj^ t o Othman’s revision, Ali multiplied copies of this very 
version. Quatremere, in the paper cited in a former note, among: other MSS. sup- 
posed to have been written by Ali, mentions one which was preserved at Mesched Ali 
up to the fourteenth century, and which bore his sig^uature. Some leaves of the Coran, 
said to have been copied by him, are now in the Lahore ToshaMdnd ; others are 
there, ascribed to the pen of his son, Husein. Without leaning upon such uncertain 
evidence, it is abundantly sufficient for our argument, that copies of Othman’s Coran 
were notoriously used aud multiplied by All’s partisans, and have been so up to the 
present day. 

There is a curious tradition in Wdekidi to the following effect ; — “ Ali delayed 
long to do homage to Abu Baer, who, happening to meet him, asked, * Art thou dis- 
pleased with my being elected chiefs — * Nay^ replied Ali, ‘ / have sworn with 

an oath that I shall not put on my mantle, except jor prayers, until I have collected 
the Coran’ And it is thought that he wrote it (chronologically) according to its 
revelation. The party who received this tradition asked Ikrima about the book here 
spoken of : he knew nothing of it. But the traditionist adds — “ Had that book reach- 
ed vs, verily there had been knowledge for us therein.” {Wdekidi, p. 168^.) A similar 
tradition appears to be referred to b^ Weil {Chalif, /., p. 169, note) ; but the idea is 
preposterous, and is simply an invention to exculpate Ali from the charge of having 
done homage to Abu Baer tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we 
should have had multitudes of traditions about it, besides that the notion is incompa- 
tible with his subsequent reception of Othm&n’s version. 

Ali was besides deeply versed in the Coran, and his memory, if tradition be true, 
would amply have sufficed to detect, if not to restore, any passage that had been 
tampered with. Ali said of himself, ** there is not a verse in the Coran, of which I 
do not know matter, the parties to whom it refers, and the place and time of its 
revelation, whether by night or by day, whether in the plains or upon the moun- 
tains.” if V 
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transcript of them, A similar argument applies with almost 
equal force to Omar, and the other agents in the revision. The 
great mass of the Moslem people were undoubtedly sincere, 
nay, fanatical, in their belief. From the scribes themselves, 
who were employed in the compilation, down to the most 
humble Mussulman, who brought his little store of writing on 
stones or palm-leaves, we believe that all were influenced by 
the same earnest desire to re-produce the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message from the Lord. And 
a similar guarantee is possessed in the feelings of the people 
at large, in whose soul no principle was more deeply rooted, 
than an awful reverence for the supposed word of God, The 
Coran itself contains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to ‘‘ fabricate anything in the name of 
the Lord, ” as well as to conceal that which he had revealed. 
Such an action, which is represented as the worst description 
of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith and love, ever dared to contem- 
plate.* 

Second . — The compilation was made within two years of 


• Vide Coran, Sura VI. a. 21. 

b tw ^ I t I d ^ ci/^ } sentiment, in nearly 


the same words, is repeated in eleven other places. 

The considerations above detailed seem sufficient to rebut the supposition advanced 
by Dr. Weil {Mohammed, pji50,) that Abu Baer might have colluded with Zeid, or some 
other of the Prophet’s scribes, and made them produce at pleasure scraps which Ma- 
homet never gave forth, as portions of the Coran. The only passage brought foiYrard, 
as favouring this view, is that regarding the mortality of Mahomet, quoted (or, as "Weil 
holds, fabricated) by Abu Baer irameffiately after his death. The people were at the 
time so frantic with ^ief, and could so little realize that their Prophet and their 
Ruler, whom a few hours before they had seen in the mosque apparently convalescent, 
upon whom they hung in every thing, for temporal guidance and spiritual direction, 
was no more, that they refused to believe he was really dead ; they persuaded them- 
selves, that he was only in a swoon, and would soon again return to consciousness, as 
from some heavenly journey. It was thus, that when Abu Baer sounded in their ears 
Mahomet’s own words, in which (with reference to his perilous position in a field of 
battle) he announced his mortality, they were l>ewildered, and ** it was as if they had 
not known that this verse had been revealed, until Abu Baer recited it; and the people 
took it up from him, and it was forthwith in all their mouths.” Another relates — 
** By the Lord ! it was so, that when I heard Abu Baer repeating this, I was horror- 
struck, my limbs shook, and I fell to the earth, and knew ora certainty that Mahomet 
was indeed dead.” (Wdchidi, jo. J — Uiskdmiyp. 462.) The whole circumstances appear 
natural and readily explicable by the highly excited feelings and wild grief of Omar 
and tliose who were with him. The tramtions are here consistent throughout with 
the Coran. Mahomet always contemplated death as awaiting him, and spoae of it as 
such. (The tradition of the choice of both worlds being offered him is a fiction, or 
a highly-coloured exaggeration.) Whatever expectations of a miraculous interfer- 
ence and resuscitation Mahomet’s sudden decease may have excited, they were 
certainly warranted neither by the Coran nor bjr any speeches of Mahomet. Wo 
entirely dissent from Weil, that there is any suspicion whatever of the verse repeated 
by Abu Baer having been fabricated for the occasion. German criticism has hero 
l^oved to be gratuitous incredulity. (Cnf. WeiVs Mohammed, pp» 383^ 330} bis 
Ein leitung, p, 43 ; and his Geeeh. der Chalifm, voL I,,pp, 4 & 13.) 
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Mahomet’s death. ► We have seen, that several of his follow- 
ers had the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, some obso- 
lete fragments,) by heart ; that every Moslem treasured it up 
more or less in his memory; and, that there were official 
reciters of it, for public worship and tuition, in every quarter 
to which Islam extended. These formed an unbroken link, a 
living stereotype, between the revelation fresh from Mahomet’s 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. The people had thus 
not only the sincere and fervent spirit to desire a faithful copy 
^ the Coran, but they had the means of securing their wish. 

Third , — The same, if not a greater, security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts, which existed in 
Mahomet’s life-time, and must have greatly multiplied before 
the Coran was thrown together. These were in the hands, 
probably, of all who could read. And as the compilation of 
Abu Baer came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is 
reasonable to conclude that it embraced and corresponded with 
every extant fragment, and, therefore^ by common consenf, 
superseded them all. We hear of no fragments that were 
intentionally omitted by the compilers, nor of any that differed 
from the received edition. Had there been any such discover- 
able, they would undoubtedly have been preserved and noticed 
in those traditional repositories, which treasured up^ and hand- 
ed down, even the minutest and most trivial acts and sayings 
attributed to the Prophet. 

Fourth , — The contents and the arrangement of the Coran 
speak forcibly for its authenticity. All the fragments that 
could possibly be obtained, have evidently, with the most 
artless simplicity, been joined together. The patch-work bears 
no marks of a designing genius or of a moulding hand. 
It clearly testifies to the faith and reverence of the compilers, 
and that they dared noti.do more than collect the sacred frag- 
ments and place them in juxta-position. Hence the intermina- 
ble repetitions ; the palling reiteration of the same ideas, the 
same truths, the same doctrines ; hence the scriptural stories 
and Arabian legends, told over and over again with little verbal 
variation ; and hence the pervading want of connection, and 
the startling chasms between adjacent passages. Again, the 
confessions and the frailties of Mahomet, which it was some- 
times expedient to represent tis having been noticed by the 
Deity, are all, with evident faithfulness,. entei^ed in the Coran ; 
and not less undisguised are the frequent verses which are con- 

* The battle of Yem^ma, we have seen, occurred within a year after Mahomet's 
death. Abu Baer's caliphate lasted litUe more than two years and two months. 
The compilation was certainly in progress, if not completed, between the former date 
and Abu Baer's death. 
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tradlcted or abrogated by later revelations. The editors 
plainly contented themselves with simply throwing together 
fragments which had been preserved with scrupulous accuracy. 
They neither ventured to select from amongst repeated versions 
of the same incident, nor to reconcile differences, nor, by the alter- 
ation of a single letter, to dove-tail abrupt transitions of context, 
nor, by tampering with the text, to soften discreditable appear- 
ances. Thus we possess every internal guarantee of confidence. 

But it may be objected, if the text of Abu Baer’s Coran was 
pure and universally received, how came it to be so soon cor- 
rupted, and to require an extensive recension ? The traditions 
do not aflTord us sufficient light to determine decisively the causes 
of discrepancy. It may have arisen from various readings in the 
fragmentary transcripts, which remained in the possession of 
the people ; it may have originated in the diverse dialects of 
Arabia, and the different modes of promfheiation and ortho- 
graphy ; or it may have sprung up naturally in the usual course 
of manuscripts left to themselves. It is sufficient for us to 
know, that in Othmdn’s revision, recourse was had to the original 
manuscript of the first compilation, and that we have otherwise 
every guarantee, internal and external, of possessing a text the 
same as that which Mahomet himself gave forth and used, f 

* Though the doctrine of abrojyation (being a very convenient one,) is acknow- 
ledged in the Coran, yet the Muftsultnans endeavour, as far as possible, to explain 
away such contradictions. But they are obliged to confess that the Corau contains 
no fewer than 225 verses cancelled by later ones. 

f We have already referred to the Mahometan doctrine of the seven diaketSy as 
possii)ly founded in part on some explanation given by Mahomet himself, when he 
found that he had attested two vai'ying versions of the same text as divine. The 
idea, however, was ])robal)ly not fully developed and worked into a systematio form, till 
after days, when it >vius required to account for the various readings. 

Variety of reading in the originals might arise from two causes. First; passages, 
actually distinct and revealed at different times, might be so similar as to appear 
really the same with insignificant variations; it is possible they might thus come to be 
confounded together, and the differences to be regarded as various readings. This, 
how'cver, is opposed to the tautological character of the Coran, which renders it likely 
that such passages were always inserted as separate and distinct revelations. Se- 
cond ; different transcripts of one and the same passage might have variations of 
reading. It is 5/e that these transcripts were sometimes entered repeatedly in 
Zeid’s compilation as separate passages, and that hence may arise some part of the 
repetitions in the Coran. But from the care with which the occstsions of the several 
revelations are said to have been noted and remembered, it seems more likely that 
such passages were inserted but once. What then became of the various 
readings in the several copies ? Some, leauing on the dogma of the “ seven dialects,” 
suppose that they were all exhibited in Zeid’s first collection. But this is very 
improbable. He evidently made one version out of the whole. But the various 
readings would still remain in the hands of the possessors of tire original transcripts. 

We nave then the following sources, from which various readings may have crept 
into the std)sequent copies of Abu Baer's version, Ijrt. — The variations in the private 
transcripts just referred to, might have been gradually transferred to such copies ; 2nd, 
— Differences in the mode of repetition from memory, dialectical peculiarities might 
have been similarly transfeiTed ; or, 3rd. — The manuscripts not being checked, as 
was afterwards done by Othrnjln’s standard copy, would naturally soon begin to differ. 

Variations, once introduced into what was regarded as the Word of God, acquire|0 
an authority, which could only be superseded by a general revision such os Othmau*»> 
and by the authoritative decision of the successor of the Prophet of the Cord. 
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While, however, it is maintained, that we now have the Coran 
as it was left by Mahomet, we do not, by any means, assert that 
passages revealed at some former period may not have been 
changed or withdrawn. On the contrary, repeated instances 
of such withdrawal are noticed, as the traditions and the prin- 
ciple of alteration (although no express instances are given,) 
seems to be clearly implied. To the latter effect are the fol- 
lowing early traditions. 

Omar praised Obey ibn Kab, and said he was the most perfect 
repeater of the Coran. We, indeed,” he added, ^^are in the 

* ha^)^it of omitting some portions which Obey includes in his re- 

* citation ; for Obey is accustomed to say, I heard the Prophet 
^ saying so^ and I omit not a single word inserted (in the Coran ) hy 

* the Prophet But the fact is, that parts of the book were 
^ revealed in Obey’s absence” (which cancelled or altered the 
verses Obey repeats.) — Wdckidiy p, 169. 

Again ; Ibn AbbSs stated that he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah ibn MasM — for Mahomet used to have the Coran 
‘ repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Bamazan ; but in 
‘ the year he died, it was thus repeated twice ; and Abdallah 

* was present (on these occasions;) and witnessed what 

^ WAS REPEATED THEREOF, AND WHAT WAS CHANGED.” 

Wdckidi, p. 169J. 

The Coran itself recognizes the principle of the withdrawal 
of certain passages after being given forth as revelations : 

whatever verses we cancel, or cause thee to forget^ we give thee 
‘ better in their stead, or the like thereof.” — Sura IL v, 100. 

Any passages, which Mahomet thus finding to be inconve- 
nient, or otherwise inexpedient for publication, withdrew from 
the original transcripts, or altered, before they went into circu- 
lation, will, of course, not be found in our present Coran ; but 
this does not in any measure affect its value as an exponent of 
Mahomet’s opinions, or rather of the opinions he professed to 
hold, since what we have, though possibly corrected and 
modified by himself, is still his own* 

It is, moreover, not impossible, that passages, which had been 

♦ The followinf^ are, wo believe, the only instances of withdrawal or omission refer- 
red to in the traditions. 

First~Vpon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems at Bir Mauna, Mahomet 
pretended to have received a message from them through the Deity, which 
Is given by different traditionists (with slight variations) as follows : — 

^ Lu^ U ) Uc jS t jJdj “ Convey to our 

people this intelligence regarding us, that we hare met our Lord, and that he is well 
;^eased with us, and we are well pleased with Him.” (Wdchidi,pp. 108j| (§* 280J — 
Taharif p. 416.) After this had been repeated by all for some time as a verse of the 
Coran, it was cancelled and withdrawn. No sufficient reason is recognizable for tliis 
cancelment^ That supposed by Weil, viz., that the message is from the slain Mos- 
lems, and not, as the rest of the Coran, from God himself, is hardly sufficient, 
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allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or tbe sup- 
pression of which Mahomet may himself have desired, were 
ferreted out by the blind zeal of his followers, and with pious 
veneration for every thing believed to be the word of God, 
entered in Zeid’s collection. On the other hand, many early 
passages of ephemeral interest, may, without any design on 
Mahomet’s part, have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time ; 
and no trace being left of them, they must necessarily have 
been omitted from the compilation. But both of these are 
hypothetical positions, not supported by any actual evidence 
or tradition.* 


becausft, in other places also, the formula of the divine messag^e has to bo supplied. 
Here the insertion of some such expression as ** thy companions say unto me, 
convey to our people,” &o., would reduce the passage to the Mahometan rule, of 
coming as from God himself 

Second, — Omar is said thus to have addressed his subjects at Medina; — “ Take heed 
ye people, that ye abandon not the verse which commands stoning for adultery ; 
and if any one say, we do not find two punishments (i. e,, one for adultery and another 
for fornication,) in the book of the Lord, 1 reply, that verily, I have seen the Pro- 
phet of the Lord executing the punishment of stoning for adultery, and we have 
put in force the same after him. And, by the Lord 1 if it were not that men would 
say Omar hath introduced something new into the Coran, 1 would have inserted the 

same in the Coran, for truly I have read the verse AjlU ) ^ I il 

I ^ ^ {the married man and the married woman, when they 

commit adultery, stone them both without doubt) '* ( Wdekidi, p, 245 J — WeiVs Moham- 
med, p. 351.) That this command should have been omitted after being once entered 
ill the Coriiii, appears strangely unaccountable, seeing its great importance as a civil 
rule, and the prominent part it occupied in the coutroversv with the Jews, who were 
accused of hiding the similar command alleged to be in tne Old Testament. There 
must, however, be some foundation for Omar’s speech, because stoning is still by Ma- 
liometaii law the punishment for adultery, and is founded on the withdrawn verse. 

Third. — A tradition is quoted by Maracci {II., p. 42.,) to the effect that a verse 
about a valley of gold has beeu omitted from Sura X. at v. 26, but liie authority 
seems doubtful. 

Fourth. — We have already noticed the tale of Abdallah ibn Mashd, that he found a 
verse had disappeared during the night from his leaves, it having been cancelled 
from heaven. 

There is a fifth passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca, which Mahomet is said to 
have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of the Coran, and which is held 
to have been expunged therefrom. (TOcfttcfi,/».39 — Tahari,p.\4t.O — Note by Dr. Sprenger, 
p. 128 — Asiatic Journal, XJI.) But according to Moslem ideas, this could hardly have 
over formed an actual portion of the revelation. 

The Mahometans divide the abrogated passages into three classes ; I. Where the 
writing is cancelled, but the purport or command remains ; as in tbe first and second 
instances given above. II. Where the command is cancelled, but the writing remains, 
as in the abrogated passages regarding Jerusalem as the Kiblah, &c. IIL Where 
the writing and purport are both cancelled, as in the third and fourth instances, quot^ 
in this note, {^e Maracci II., p. 42). 

* The possibility of unintentional omissions from the Coran is admitted in the 
very reason urged by Omar for its being collected ; he feared, if there was farther 
slaughter among those who had it by heart, that much might be lost from the Coran 
{Mishcat, /. 525. ) See also Zeid’s assertion, that the last verse of Sura IX. (or, 
as others say, a section of Sura XXXIII. ) was found with Kimzeima, the adjutor, 
after all the rest had been collected. The tradition, however, is suspicious. It seems 
^ improbable that any portion of either of these Suras sliould have been so imperfectly 
* preserved, seeing that both are Medina ones, and tlie former the very last revealed. 
Possibly it had been revealed so lately, that sufficient time had not elapsed for copies 
to get abroad. • 
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The conclusion which we may now with confidence draw, 
is that the editions both of Abu Baer and of Othm5.n were 
not only faithful, but complete, as far as the materials went, 
and that whatever omissions there may have been, they were 
not, on the part of the compilers, intentional. The real draw- 
back to the inestimable value of the Coran as a contemporary 
and authentic record of Mahomet’s character and actions, is 
the want of arrangement and connection which pervades it ; 
so that in enquiring into the meaning and force of a passage, 
no infallible dependence can be placed upon the adjacent 
sentences as being the true context ; but bating this defect, 
we may, upon the strongest presumption, affirm that every 
verse in the Coran is Mahomet’s very own, and conclude 
with at least a close approximation to the verdict of H. v. 
Hammer : — that we can hold the Coran to he as surely Mahomet's 
wordy as the Mahometans hold it to he the word of God»^ 

The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. The Coran becomes the historical test and ground-work 
in all enquiries into the origin of Islam and the character of its 
founder. Here we have a store-house of Mahomefs own toords 
recorded during his life, extending over the whole course of 
his public career, and illustrating his religious views, his public 
acts, and his domestic character. By this standard of his own 
construction, we may safely judge his life and actions, for 
it must represent either what he actually thought, or that which 
he desired to appear to think. And so true a mirror is the 
Coran of Mahomet’s character, that the saying became prover- 
bial among the early Moslems, ^ ) yii I AilA- — His character 
is the Coran,\ 

Tell me,” was the curious enquiry often put to Ayesha, 
as well as to Mahomet's other widows, tell . me something 
^ about the Prophet’s disposition.” — Thou hast the Coran,” 
replied Ayesha, art thou not an Arab, and readest the Arabic 
^ tongue?” — Certainly, it is as thou sayest.” — ^^Well then,” 
answered she, why dost thou take the trouble to enquire of me ? 


* Ber Koran eben so sicher fiir Mohammeds Wort, als den Moslimeii fiir das 
Gottes Weil, though dissenting from this opinion, yet allows “that no impor^- 

tant alterations, additions, or abstractions have been made:” — “ so glaubeii wir auch 
nichtan feedenfenefe veriinderungen, Zusatze Oder Anslassungen” {Mohammed, p, 352.) 
But cnf. Pref., p. xv . 

So Br. Sprenger : “ Though the Coran may not be free from interpolations, yet 
th^ )Seems to be no reason for doubting its authenticity,” {Life of Mohammed, 

Thus even on these grounds, the Coran would still be the grand basis of Mahomet’s 
biography. 

t VOf. This tradition is repeated by Wackidi from different authorities 

many tunes^and m the same words which appear to have become proverbial. 
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^ For the Prophet’s disposition is just the Coran.” Of Ma- 
homet’s biography, the Coran is indeed the key -stone. 

Having gained this firm position, we proceed to enquire 
into the authority and credibility of the other source of early 
Mahometan history, viz.. Tradition. This forms the chief 
substance and raw material of all Moslem biographies of the 
Prophet ; and it is the only instrument we possess for calcu- 
lating the relative position of the salient points of his life, 
already established by the Coran, and for weaving them toge- 
ther with the tissue of intermediate events. 

Mahometan tradition consists of the sayings of the associates 
of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain of 
narrators to the period when they were recorded, collected, and 
classified. The process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

After the death of Mahomet, the main employment of his 
followers was that of arms. The pursuit of pleasure, and 
the formal I'ound of religious observances, while they filled 
up the interstices of active life, afforded but little exercise 
to the mind. The lazy intervals from campaign to campaign, 
and the tedium of long and irksome marches, fell listlessly 
on the hands of a simple and semi-barbarous race. These in- 
tervals were occupied, and that tedium beguiled, chiefly by call- 
ing up the past in familiar conversation or formal discourse. 
On what topic, upon these occasions, would the early Moslems 
more enthusiastically descant than on the acts and sayings of 
that wonderful man, who had called them into existence as a 
conquering nation, and had placed in their hands the keys 
both of this World and^of Paradise?” 

Thus the conversation of Mahomet’s followers would be much 
about him. The majesty of his character would gain greatness 
by contemplation ; and as time removed him farther and farther 
from them, the lineaments of the mysterious mortal, who was 
wont to hold familiar intercourse with tlie messengers of 
heaven, would rise in dimmer, but in more gigantic proportions. 
The mind would be unconsciously led on to think of hinpi as 
having been ever surrounded by supernatural agency, and 
endowed with supernatural powers ; and the tongue would give 
utterance to corresponding ideas. Whenever there was no 
standard of fact, whereby to test these recitals, they would be in 
effect the offspring of an unlicensed union between the memory 
and the imagination ; and as days rolled on, the features of the 
latter element would gain the ascendancy. 

Such is the result which the lapse of time would naturally 
have upon the minds and the narratives of the Ash&bfit com- 
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panions ” of Mahomet — more ^especially of those who were 
young when he died. And then another race sprang up, 
which had never seen the Prophet ; who looked up to his con- 
temporaries with fond reverence, and listened to their stories 
of him as to tidings of a messenger from the other world. 

Is it possible, oh father of Abdallah 1 that thou hast been 
* with Mahomet?” was the question addressed by a pious Moslem 
to Hodzeifa, in the mosque of Kufa ; didst thou really see 
‘ the Prophet, and wert thou on familiar terms with him ? ” — 

Yea, indeed, oh son of my uncle.”— And how usedst thou to 
‘ act towards him ?” — Verily, we used to labour hard to please 
^ him.” — Well, by the Lord !” exclaimed the ardent listener, if 
‘ I had been but alive in his time, I would not have allowed 
^ him to put his blessed foot upon the earth, but would have 
^ borne him on my shoulders wherever he listed.”* Another 
youth was listening to the story of the Prophet’s head having 
been shaved at the Pilgrimage, and his hair distributed amongst 
his followers ; Obeida’s eyes glistened, as the speaker proceed- 
ed, and he interrupted him with the impatient exclamation — 

Wpuld that I had but a single one of those blessed hairs ! 
^ I would cherish and value it more than all the gold and silver 
^ in the world ! ”t Such were the natural feelings of fond devo- 
tion, with which the Prophet came to be regarded by the fol- 
lowers of the companions.” 

As they took up the tale from their lips, distance began to 
invest it with an increasing charm, while the products of a 
living faith and warm imagination were becoming fast debased 
by superstitious credulity. Tliis second generation are termed 
in the language of Arabic patriotic lore Tahiariy or succes- 
sors. Here and there a Companion’*^ survived till near the 
end of the first century, but for all J^)ractical purposes, they 
had passed off the stage before the commencement of its last 
quarter. Their first successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the latter half of the 
same century, though some of the oldest may have survived 
for a time in the seoond.J 

* Ilishumif p. 295. 

■J* Wdchidi, p. 279. 

J Sprenger gives the names of the companions of the Prophet who survived the 
latest. He mentions the last six, who died between the years A. H. 86 and 100. 
Among these is the famous traditionist, Anas ibn M41ik. {Life of Mohammed, p. G7, 
note 3). 

But those who lived to that advanced period, must either have been very young 
when they knew Mahomet, or have become decrepit and superannuated. In the for- 
mer case, thair evidence, as the contemporaries of the Prophet, is of little value ; in the 
latter, their i)rime as narrators must have passed away. Hence, for practical purposes, 
we would limit generally the age of the companions to the first half, or three-quarters, 
of the century. 
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Meanwhile a new cause wal at work, which gave to the 
tales of Mahomet's companions, a fresh and an aftventitious 
importance. 

The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated race, found in the 
Coran ample provisions for the regulation of all their affairs, 
religious, social, and political. But their Prophet was hardly 
dead when they issued forth from their barren Peninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Coran, to impose upon all the 
nations of the earth the faith of Islam. Within a century 
from Mahomet’s death, they had — as a first step to this uni- 
versal subjugation — conquered every land that intervened from 
the banks of the Oxus to the farthest shores of Northern 
Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great majority of 
their people under the standard of the Coran. A mighty 
empire like this differed widely indeed from the Arabia of 
Mahomet’s time ; and that which well sufficed for the patri- 
archal simplicity and limited social system of the early Arabs, 
became utterly inadequate for their hourly developing wants. 
Crowded cities, such as Fostat, Kufa, and Damascus, required 
an elaborate code of laws for the guidance of their courts of 
justice ; new political relations demanded a system of interna- 
tional equity ; the speculations of a people, before whom lite- 
rature was about to throw open her arena ; and the eager con- 
tentions of opposing factions upon nice points of Mahometan 
faith : — all these called loudly for tlie enlargement of the 
scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the develop- 
ment of its defective code of ethics. 

And yet it is the cardinal principle of early Islam, that tlie 
standard of Law, of Theology, and of Politics, is the Coran, 
and the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself ruled ; to it in 
his teaching he referred ; from it he professed to derive his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. If he, the 
messenger of the Lord, and the founder of the faith, was thus 
bound by the Coran, much more the Caliphs, who were but his 
substitutes. New and unforeseen circumstances continually 
arose, but for them the Coran contained no provision. It no 
longer sufficed for its original object. How then were its 
deficiencies to be supplied ? 

The dilemma was resolved by adopting the Custom or 

Sunnat” of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, 
as a supplement to the Coran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet thus acquired an unlooked-for value. He 
had never held himself to be infallible, except when directly 
inspired of God ; but this new doctrine assumed, that a hea- 
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venly and unerring guidance pervaded every word and action 
of his prophetic years. Tradition was thus invested with the 
force of law, and with some of the authority of inspiration. 
It was in great measure owing to the rise of this theory, that, 
during the first century of Islam, the cumbrous system of 
tradition outgrew the dimensions of reality. It was this 
which, before the close of the century, began to give an almost 
incredible impulse to the labours of the collectors of tradi-* 
tions, who travelled from city to city and from tribe to tribe, 
oyer the whole Mahometan world, seeking out, by personal 
enquiry, every vestige of Mahomet’s biography, yet lingering 
among the companions^ the successors, and their descendants, — 
and committing to writing those tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and admiring 
auditors. 

The work, however, too closely affected the public interests,, 
and the political aspect of the empire, to be left entirely to 
individual zeal ; and we find that about a hundred years after 
Mahomet, the Caliph Omar II. issued circular orders for the 
formal collection of all extant traditions.* The task thus 
begun continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but we pos- 
sess no authentic remains of any compilation of an earlier 
date than the middle or end of the second century. Then, 
indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and they have 
been handed down to us both in the shape of biographies and 
of general collections, which bear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the minutest incidents 
of his life. 

From this brief survey, it appears, that the traditions we 
now possess remained generally in an unrecorded form for at 
least the greater part of a century. It is not indeed denied, 
that some of Mahomet’s sayings may possibly have been noted 
in writing during his life-time, and from such source copied and 
propagated afterwards. Wq possibly, for the evidence in 
favour of any such records, is meagre, suspicious, and con- 
tradictory, The few and uncertain authorities of this na- 
ture may have owed their origin to the credit such a sup- 
posed habit would impart to the companion’s name. We have 
thrown together, in the form of a note, all the original autho- 
rities or references which we can find to bear upon this ques- 


^ * He committed to Abu Baer ibn Muhammad thS task of compiling all the tradi- 
tions he could meet with: this traditionist died A. H. 120, aged 84 (Sprengefs 
Mohammed, p, ^7,) ** v i y 
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It is hardly possible, that if it had been customary 
to record Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not 
have had frequent notices of the writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority of their records. 
But no such references or quotations are anywhere to be 
found. It cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted so impli- 
citly to their memory, that they regarded oral to be as authori- 
tative as recorded narratives, and therefore would take no note 
of the latter ; for we see that Omar, with respect even to the 
Coran, believed by him to be divine, and itself the subject of 
heavenly care, feared lest it should become defective if left to 
the memory of man. On the other hand, we attribute just as 
little weight to the traditions, that prohibited his follow- 

ers from noting down his words, though it is not easy to see how 
these traditions could have become current had it really been 
the practice to record his words. The truth appears to be that 
there was no such practice, and that this tradition embodies 
the after-thought of serious Mahometans, as to what Mahomet 
toould have said^ had he foreseen the loose and fabricated stories 


♦ From certain early traditions, we conclude that it was not customary, before the 
time of the Caliph Omar 11., above noticed, to put the current traditions on 
paper. 

Omar IT. (A. H. 100,) son of Abd al Aziz, wrote to Abu Baer ibn Muham- 
mad thus — ‘Look out (at Medina), for whatever traditions there are of Mahomet, 
or of the by-gone Sunnat, or for any traditions of Amarah, daughter of Abd al 
Rahman, and commit them to writing, for verily 1 fear the obliteration of know- 
ledge (tradition) and the departure (death) of the people possessing it.” 
(W(lckidi,p. 178.) 

Again — “ Siilih ibn Keisan related as follows : — Zohri’’(who died A. H. 124) “and 
I joined together and sought after knowledge (traditions ;) and we spake one to 
another saying — ‘ Let us write down the Sunnat (traditions regarding Maho- 
met ;’) so we recorded tliose which came from the Prophet.— Then said Zohri — 
* Let us record that also which emanates from the companions of the Prophet, for 
it too is Sunnaf — I replied, * It is not Sunnat ;* and 1 recorded none of it. So he 
wrote (the latter,) but 1 did not ; and tlius he obtained his object, but 1 lost the 
opportunit;ir of obtaining this knowledge.” {Wuchidi, p. 17 Si.) 

And, again, Wackidi relates the following speech by Zohri “ I used to be greatly 
averse to writing down knowledge (traditions), until these rulers (the Caliphs, &c.) 
forced me to do so. Then 1 saw it (to be right,) that none of the Moslems should be 
hindered from it, (i.e. from readily aoquiring traditional knowledge in a recorded form) 

Uo I I S I ^ 8 ySt) Ujt ^ 1 j*bJ I US ^ US J U 
6^ I AakoJ S ^ t {Wdehidiy ibidem,} 

This important tradition seems to be decisive against the previous practice, at any 
rate, as a general one, of recording traditions. The other authorities we have met 
with on the point are very weak ; they are as follows. 

Marwdn (when Governor of Medina, in Muavia’s reign) secreted men behind a 
curtain, then called Zeid ibn Th^bit (one of Mahomet’s companions, and the 
collector of the Coran,) and began to question him, the men meanwhile writing his 
answers down. But Zeid turning round saw them and called out, “ Treachery, Mar- 
Wc'ln ! My words are those of my own opinion only” (i. c., not authdHtative tradition.) 
iW&chidiy p. 173.) 

Again— Abdallah ibn Amr asked permission of Mahomet, to take down in writing 
what he heard from him, and Mahomet gave him permisBion. So he wrote it down, 

£ 
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that would spring up, and the real danger his people would fall 
into, of allowing tradition to supersede the Coran, The evils 
of tradition were as little thought of, as its value was per- 
ceived, till many years after Mahomet’s death. 

But even were we to admit all that has been advanced, it 
would prove no more than that some of the companions used to 
make memoranda of the Prophet’s sayings. Now unless it be 
possible to connect such memoranda with any extant tradition, 
the position becomes useless. But it is not, as far as we know, 
demonstrable of any single tradition, or class of traditions now 
in existence, that they were copied from such memoranda, or 
have been derived from them. To prove, therefore, that some 
traditions were at first recorded, will not help us to a knowledge 
of whether any of them still exist, or to a discrimination of 
these from others that rest on a purely oral basis. The very 
most that could be urged from these premises, is that our pre- 
sent collections may contain some traditions founded upon a 
recorded original, and handed down in writing ; but we can- 
not single out any tradition and make this affirmation regard- 
ing it. The whole mass of extant tradition rests in this res- 
pect on the same uncertain ground, and the uncertainty of 
any one portion (apart from internal evidence of probability) 


and he used to call that book Al Sadica (** The True.”) Mujahid (born 
A. H. 11 : died A. H. 100) says he saw a book Abdallah had, and he asked 
him regarding it, and he replied, “ This is Al Sadica ; therein is what I heard from 
the Prophet ; there is not in it between him and me any one” {i. e. its contents are 
derived immediately from him. (Wdchidiy />. 175f.) 

Again — “ Omar (the successor of Abu Baer) intended to write down the Sunnat, 
and prayed to the Lord regarding it for a month ; when at last he was ready to com- 
mence the work, he desisted, saying — ‘ I remember a tribe who recordenl sneh a 
writing, and then followed after it, leaving the Book of the Lord.”' ( Wdekidiy p 2d.>^.) 

Dr. Spreiiger has carefully collected several traditions, both for and against the 
record of Malmmet’s sayings, during his life-time. At page 07 of his Life of Moham- 
med, notes 1 and 2, will be found a few authorities in which the above-mentioned 
Abdallah, and one or two others, are said to have written down such memoranda. On 
the contrary, at p. 04, note 1, are transcribed three or four traditions to tlie effect 
that Mahomet forbad his followers to record any of his sayings, and stopped them, 
when they had begun to do so, “lest they should fall into the confusion of the Jews 
ahd the Christians.” Both sets of tr^tions seem to be equally balanced, and for 
reasons given in the text, we reject both as untrustworthy. See also some traditions 
in Dr. Sprenger’s note on Zohri. {Asiatic Journal for 1851, p, 396.) 

The phrase ( ) or Uj “Such a one informed me”)— the technical 

link in the traditional chain — does not necessarily imply that the traditional matter was 
conveyed orally and not in a recorded form. With tlie later traditiouists, it certainly 
came to be applied likewise to relations already preserved in writing by the paj'ty on 
whose authority they are delivered. This is very clearly shown by Dr. Sprenger, in his 
notice of Tabari. {^Asiatic JourTuilyl^o. CCXIl., jy. 3 090.) Tabari constantly introduces 
traditions, with this formula, from Ibn Ishltc and Wackidi ; and on turning to these 
authors, we find the same matter, word for word, in their works. The fair con- 
clusion is, that it may be the same with some of the authorities earlier than IbA 
Ishdc ; and we shall see reason for believing that it was so in the case of Zohri. 
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attaches equally to all. We cannot with confidence, or even 
with show of likelihood, affirm of any tradition that It was 
recorded till nearly the end> of the first century of the 
Hegira. 

We see, then, how entirely such traditions were dependent 
upon the memory of those who repeated them ; ana not only 
so, but upon their convictions and prejudices. Added to the 
frailty of human recollection, which renders traditional evi- 
dence notoriously infirm, and to the mistakes and exaggerations 
to which a narrative handed down from mouth to mouth must 
always be liable, we have in Mahometan tradition the plenti- 
ful evidence of actual fabrication, and the indirect, but not less 
powerful and dangerous, influence of a silently working bias, 
which insensibly gave its color and its shape to all the stories 
treasured up of their Prophet in the memories of the be- 
lievers. 

To form an adequate conception of the value and defects 
of tradition, it is absolutely necessary that this bias and in- 
fluence should be thoroughly understood ; and it is therefore 
essential that the reader should possess a brief outline of the 
political aspect of the empire, from the death of Mahomet, 
down to the period at which our written authorities commence. 
Such an outline we propose to trace. 

Mahomet survived, for ten years, the era of his Hegira^ or 
emigration from Mecca to Medina. The caliphates of Abu 
Baer and of Omar occupied the thirteen succeeding years, dur- 
ing which the new-born empire, animated by the one ruling 
passion of enforcing an universal submission to Islam, was still 
unbroken by division. The distorting medium of Faction had 
not yet interposed betwixt us and the history of Mahomet. 
The chief tendency to be dreaded in the tradition conveyed 
through this period, or originating in it, is one which was then 
at work, with perhaps even less check than in the approaching 
days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to exalt the charac- 
ter of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 

The weak and vacillating reign of Othman (A. H. 23 — 35), 
nourished or gave birth to the discontent and conspiracy of Ali 
and his party, who, by the murder of the aged prince, caused 
a fatal rent in the unity of the empire, which fell a prey to 
the contending factions of the new competitors for the cali- 
phate. The immediate effect of this disunion may be regarded 
as not unfavorable to the historical value of tradition. For 
although each party would be tempted to color their recollec- 
tions by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
that a hostile criticism was opposed to them. And, while as 
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yet there were alive on either side eye-witnesses of the Pro- 
phet^s actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might 
be liable to impugnment, though eager to denounce and expose 
every false statement of their opponents.* 

The caj^hate of Ali (A. H. 35 — 40), after a troubled and 
doubtful existence of four and a half years, was terminated by 
assassination, and the opposing faction of the^Omeyads then 
gained undisputed supremacy. During the long sovereignty of 
this dynasty, that is, for nearly one hundred years, the influence 
of the ruling power was cast into the opposite scale from that 
of the transcendental adherents of Mahomet’s more immediate 
family. The authority of a court, which derived its descent 
from Abfl Sofian, long the grand opponent of the Prophet, may 
indeed have been employed towards softening the apparent as- 
perity of their progenitor’s opposition, while it would chime in, 
with perhaps the loudest note of all, in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those, whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succession in favor of the uncle or the descen- 
dants of the founder of Islam ; and who, for that end, invested 
them with virtues, and attributed to them actions, which never 
had existence. Such in the process of time were the motives, 
and such was the practice of the partizans of the houses of Ali 
and Abbds, the son-in-law and the uncle of Mahomet. In the 
early part, however, of the Omeyad succession, these untruth- 
ful tendencies had but little room for play. The fiction of 
divine right, even had it been thought of, would then have met 
with no support. The unceremonious and unqualified opposi- 
tion of a lai'ge section of Mahomet’s most intimate friends to 
Ali himself, shows how little ground there was, during his life- 
time, for regarding him as the peculiar favourite of heaven. 
The Khliridjites, or sectarians of the theocratic principle, and 
the extreme opponents of the Omeyads, went the length of 
even condemning and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of 
parleying with Mu&via, and submitting his claims to arbitration. 
Thus the extravagant pretensions of the Alyites and Abbas- 

* The following tradition seems to illustrate this position : — 

Othman (when Caliph) commanded saying : “ It is not i)ermitted to any one to 
relate a tradition as from the Prophet, which^^he hath not already heard in the time 
of Abu Baer or Omar. And verily nothing hinders me from repeating traditions of 
the Prophet’s sayings, (although I be one of those endowed with tlie most retentive 
memory amongst his compunions), but that lhave heard him say, Whoever shall repeat 
of me that which 1 have not said, his resting-place shall be in Hell’* ( Wdekidi, p. 1684.) 

This tradition, if well founded, gives pretty clear intimation, that even before 0th- 
m&n’s murder, fabricated traditions were propagated by his opponents to shake his 
authority, and that the poor old Caliph, endeavoured to check the practice, by forbid- 
ding the repetition of any fresh recitals, which had not already been made known in 
the caliphates of his two predecessors. 
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sides were not entertained, or even dreamt of, in the early part 
of the Omeyad caliphate. 

During this century it was that the main fabric of tradition 
grew up, and assumed its permanent shape. Towards its close, 
the extant traditions began to be systematically sought out, 
and publicly put upon record. The type then struck could not 
but be maintaifled, in its chief features at least, ever after. How- 
ever much subsequent sectaries may have sought to re-cast it, 
their efforts must, to a certain degree, have proved unsuccessful, 
because the only mould they possessed was that which formed 
itself under the influence of the Omeyad princes. We may 
conclude, then, that in the traditional impression of this period, 
although the features of Mahomet himself were magnified into 
dimensions of supernatural majesty, yet those of his friends and 
followers, and the general events of early Islam, were likely to 
have been preserved with tolerable accuracy, and that thus a 
broad basis of historical truth has been maintained. 

But in the latter part of the period now before us, an under- 
current of great volume and intensity commenced to flow. 
The adherents of the house of Ali, beaten in the field, and in 
all their rebellious attempts to dethrone the Omeyads, devised 
other counsels, and the key-stone of their new machinations 
was the divine right of the family Of the Prophet to temporal 
and spiritual rule. They established secret associations, and 
sent forth their emissaries in every direction to decry the 
Omeyads as godless usurpers, and to canvass for the Alyite 
pretender of the day. These claims were ever and anon 
strengthened by the mysterious report, that the divine Im&m 
of All’s race was about to step forth from his hidden recess, 
and stand confessed the conqueror of the world. Such at- 
tempts, however, issued in no more permanent results than a 
succession of rebellions, massacres, and unsuccessful civil 
wars, until another party leagued tliemselves in the struggle. 
These were the Abb&ssides, who desired to raise to the throne 
some descendant of the Prophet’s uncle, Abb^s. They combin- 
ed with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the present 
dynasty, which, though sprung from the Coreish, was but dis- 
tantly related to Mahomet ; and by their united machinations, 
they at length succeeded in supplanting the Omeyads, when 
the Alyites found themselves over-reached, and an Abb&sside 
Caliph was raised to the throne. 

It is not difficult to perceive how much tradition must have 
been affected by these unwearied conspirators. Perverted tradi- 
. lion was, in fact, the chief instrument employed to accomplish 
their ends. By it they blackened the memory of the forefathers 
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of the Omeyads, and lauded the progenifors of the Abbdssides. 
By it they were enabled almost to deify Ali, and to make good 
their principle, that the right of empire vested solely in the 
near relatives of the Prophet, and their progeny. For these ends 
no device wa^ spared. The Coran was misinterpreted, and 
traditions were falsely colored, distorted, and fabricated. Their 
operations were concealed, and studiously avoidfng the eye of 
any one likely to oppose them, they canvassed in the dark. 
Hence the traditions of this party would be safe from criticism; 
and the stories and glosses of their traditional schools would 
quietly and unobtrusively gain the stamp of prescriptive 
evidence. 

In .the 136th year of the Hegira, the Abb^tssides were install 
ledih the imperial caliphate ; and the factious teaching, which 
had hitherto lurked in the distant satrapies of Persia, or in the 
purlieus of crowded cities near the throne, now stalked forth 
with the prestige of sovereignty. The Omeyads were regarded 
as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, and persecuted even 
to extirpation, while their names and descent were overwhelmed 
with obloquy.* 

It was under the auspices of the first two of the Abb^ssfidcs, 
that the earliest biography, of which we have any remains, t^as 
composed, that, namely, of Ibn IshS,c. It is little wonder, 
then, if we find him following his patrons, and if, while he 
lauds their ancestors, he seeks to stigmatize the Omeyads, and 
to reprobate their forefathers, who acted a prominent part in 
the first scene of Islam, as an abomination. 

The fifth Caliph from this period was the famous A1 M&mfin, 
who, during a reign of twenty years (A, H. 198 — 218), counte- 
nanced, with princely support, the pursuits of literature. He 
affected a combination with the followers of Ali,t and adopted 
with enthusiasm the peculiar teaching of the Motazelites — 
a sect whom the learned Weil admires as the rationalists of 
Islam. But however much this Caliph may have derided the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, and in opposition to the 
orthodox asserted the freedom of the human will, he was not 
a whit less bigoted or intolerant than his predecessors. He not 
only declared Ali to be the noblest of the human-kind, and Mu- 
&via the basest, but he denounced the most severe punishment 

* Weirs Gesch. der Chali/en, vol. II , p. 7. 

t Whei>the Abassides reached the throne, they cast aside the Alyide platform* 
from which they had made the fortunate ascent. They were then obliffed in self-de- 
fence to crush with an iron hand every rising of that party, which found to their cost 
that, after all their wiles an(t machinations, they had at last become the unconscious 
tools for raisiug to power a body with whom they had in reality as little fellow-feeling 
as ivith the Omeyads. They deserved their fate. 
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against him who should venture to say anything evil of the one, 
or attribute anything good to the other.* He made strenuous 
efforts to impose his theological views upon all. IJe even es- 
tablished a species of inquisition, and visited with penalties 
those who dared to differ from hlm.f Unhappily for us, this 
very reign was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 
period at which the earliest biographies of Mahomet possessed 
by us were composed. It was under A1 Maniun that W^ickidi, 
Ibn Hishdm and Madaini lived and wrote ; and well indeed may 
Dr. Weil dwell sorrowfully on this most unlucky coincidence. 

We look upon it,” says he, “ as a great misfortune, that the 
^ very three oldest Arabic histories, which are nearly the only 
‘ sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were writ- 
‘ ten under the Government of Mamun. At a period when 
^ every word in favour of Muavia rendered the speaker 
^ liable to death, and when every one was declared an outlaw 
^ who would not acknowledge AH to be the most distinguished 
* of all mankind, it was not possible to compose, with even the 
^ smallest degree of impartiality, a history of the companions of 
‘ Mahomet and of his successors; because, as we have before 
‘ seen, the personal interests of Ali and his descendants, 
^ and their pretensions to the Caliphate, are connected in the 
^ closest manner with the most important political events of 
^ the first two centuries, 

But it was not alone the biographers of Mahomet, and the 
historians of early Islam, but likewise the collectors of general 
tradition, who flourished at this period, and thus came within 
the circle of Abbftsside influence, and specially of Al MS.miin’s 
direct persuasion. This class of men, we have already seen, 
travelled over the whole empire, and ferreted out every species 
of tradition which bore the slightest relation to their Prophet. 
The mass of narrations gathered by this laborious process was 
sifted by a pseudo-critical canon, founded on the general repute of 
the narrators, forming the chain from Mahomet downwards, and 
the approved remainder was published under the authority of 
the collector’s name. Such collections were more popular than 
the biographical or historical treatises. They formed, in fact, 
and still form, the ground- work of tim different theological 
schools of Islam, and having been carefully and continuously 
studied from the period of their appearance, are extant to the 
present day in an authentic and genuine shape. Copies of them 


♦ Gesch. Chulifent vol. II., p. 268. t Oeschn Chaiifent \ol. II., p. 265. 

J Gesch, CkaUfenf vol. II., p. 237. 
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abound in all Moslem countries ; whereas the early biographies 
are either not extant at all, or can be procured only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The six standard collections were compiled exclusively 

under the influence of AbbAsside Caliphs, and the earliest 
of them in part during the reign of A1 MAmfln.^ 

The four canonical collections of the Shiahs were prepared 
somewhat later.f The latter are incomparably less trustworthy 
than the compilations of the Sunnies, because their paramount 
object is to build up the divine Imdmat^ or headship, of Ali and 
his descendants. 

That the collectors of tradition rendered^n Important ser- 
vice to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted, al- 
though this service loses much of its value by the amount 
of error which they have perpetuated. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Mos- 
lem empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable 
tributaries, was composed of the most heterogeneous materials ; 
and without the labours of the traditionists, must soon have 
formed a chaotic sea, in which truth and error, fact and 
fable, would have mingled together in undistinguishable con- 
fusion. It is a legitimate inference, from the sketch w^e have 
given above, that tradition, in the second century, contained a 
large element of truth. That even respectably derived tradi- 
tions often contained much of the exaggerated and fabulous, 
is an equally legitimate conclusion ; while it is proved by the 
testimony of the collectors themselves, that thousands, and 
tens of thousands of traditions were current in their times, 
which possessed not even ^ sliadow of authority. The mass 
might be likened to the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
formed by a strange union of gold, of the baser metals, and of 
clay; and here the more valuable parts were fast commin- 
gling with the worthless. 

The proportion of base and fictitious material may be gather- 
ed from the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 
this topic, we quote with approbation and confidence the opi- 
nion of the philosophical Weil : — By leaning upon oral 

* The name(3i of the authors of the six collections, together with those of other 
popular traditional compilations, are noted by Dr. Sprenger (Life of Mohammed^ p, 68, 
note 2,) together with the date of each author’s death. Dr. Sprenger has, however, 
omitted the earliest collection of all, viz., that of Imam Malik Al Tviuiitta — boru A, 
H. 9o, died A, H. 179. This work was lithographed at Delhi in 1849. It is held in very 
great esteem, and, although not generally included among the standard six^ it is yet 
believed by many to be the source whence a great portion of their materisds are de- 
rived. “ It is, as it were, the origin and mother of the two Sahthf i. c,, of the collec- 
tions of Bokhdri and of Muslim. 

f Sprengefs Mohammed^ p. 68, note 3. 
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^ traditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 
^ alone, and every day produced new divisions among the pro- 
^ lessors of Islam, a wide field was opened up for fabrication and 
* distortion. There was nothing easier, when it was required 
‘ to defend any religious or political system, than to appeal to 
^ an oral tradition of the Prophet. The nature of these so- 
^ called traditions, and the manner in which the name of Ma- 
^ hornet was abused to support all possible lies and absurdi- 
^ ties, may be gathered most clearly from the following fact, 
^ that Bokbari, who travelled from land to land to gather from 
^ the learned the traditions they had received, found, after 
‘ many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions at that 
‘ time current, only 4,000 were authentic I And of this select- 
^ ed number, the European critic is compelled, without hesi- 
^ tation, to reject at least one-half.”* Similar appears to have 
been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of the 
day : thus Abu Dafid, out of 500,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and retained as 
trustworthy only 4,000.t The heavenly vision which induced 
BokhS-ri to commence his pious, but herculean task, is suffici- 
ently significant of the urgent necessity that then existed for 
searching out and preserving the grains of truth scattered here 
and there in the vast pile of tares and stubble. These are his 
words : — In a dream I beheld the messenger of the Lord 
^ (Mahomet,) from whom, methought, I was driving off the 
‘ flies. Wlien I awoke, I enquired of one who interpreted 
^ dreams, the meaning of my vision. It is, he replied, that 
‘ thou shah drive away LIES far from him. This it was which 
^ induced me to compile the Sahihr And well, indeed, in 
the eyes of Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest ; 
for, to this day, the Saihh Bokhari is regarded by them as 
one of the most authentic treasuries of tradition.^ 

It is evident, then, that some species of criticism was prac- 


* Gesch. Chalifenj vol. IT., p. 290. Ihn KhallicAn, hy Slone, vol. II., p. 595. 

f Gesch. Chdtifen, vol. IL, p. 291. Ihn KhallicAn, vol. I., p. 589. The latter au- 
thority makes tftc number selected 4,800 ; but even of these he seems to have had 
doubts. " I wrote down,” says Abu Baud, " live hundred thousand traditions respect- 
ing: the Prophet, from which I selected tlioso, to the number of four thousand eigrht 
hundred, which are contained in this book {The Sunan.) I have mentioned herein the 
authentic, those which seem to be so and those which are nearly so. 

I Abu AbdallaJi Muhammad, sumamed from his country AZ BokhAri, was born A.H. 
1 94 ; but with rare precocity he had, in his eighteenth year, commenced his work of col- 
lecting and sifting. We may therefore give his works the full benefit of the Caliph 
Milmun’s influence. Ibii Khallicau says of him— Animated with tiie desire of collect- 
ing tra<litions, he went to see most of the <a?aditionists in all the great cities ; he wrote 
•down in Khor^An, in the cities of Irak, in the Hiiaz, in Syria, and in Egypt, the in- 
formation he thus acquired.” {Ibn KhallicAn, voL II., p. 595.) 

F 
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tised by the compilers ; and that, too, with such an unsparing 
hand, that nine-tenths of their materials were entirely rejected. 
But the European reader will be grievously deceived if he at 
all regard such criticism, unsparing as it was, in the light of 
a sound and discriminating investigation into the credibility 
of the traditional elements. It was not the subject-matter of a 
tradition, but simply the names attached thereto, which decided 
the question of its credit. Its authority must rest on some 
companion of the Prophet, and on the character of each link 
in the long chain of witnesses, through whom it was handed 
down.* If that was deemed unimpeachable, the tradition must 
be received; and no inherent improbability^however glaring, 
could debar a narration thus attested, from its place in the 
authentic collections. The compilers dared not to embark 
upon the open sea of criticism, but steering by this single 
miserable canon, they slavishly coasted along the shoals of a 
mere formal system. They ventured not to enquire into inter- 
nal evidence, to arraign the motives of the first author, and 
subsequent rehearsers of a story, to discuss its probability, and 
to bring it to the test of historical evidence. The spirit of 
Islam would not brook the spirit of enquiry and of real criti- 
cism. The blind faith of Mahomet and his followers spurned 
the aids of evidence and investigation. Thtis saith the Pi^ophet 
of the Lord^ and every doubt must vanish, every rising question 
be smothered. If doubts did arise, and questions were enter- 
tained by any rash philosopher, the temporal authority was at 
hand to dispel and to silence them. The dogmas of Islam 
were so closely welded with the principles of Civil Government, 
that the latter had no option but to enforce with a stern face 
and iron hand an Implicit faith in those dogmas, on whicli 
its existence hung. Upon the apostate Moslem, the sentence of 
death — an award resting on the Prophet’s authority — was by the 
civil power rigorously executed ; and between the heterodoxy 
of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the renegade, there appears 
to exist no well-defined boundary. It is thus that to the 
combination, or rather to the unity of the spiritual and political 
elements in the Mahometan type of Government, may be 
attributed that utter absence of candid and free investigation 
into the origin and truth of Islam, which so painfully character- 

• This may be illustrated by the practice of Bokhari and Muslim. Out of 40,000 
men, who are said to have been instrumental in handing down tradition, they acknow- 
led{?ed the authority of ouly 2,000 by receiving their traclitions, A later writer adds 
that of these 40,0n0 persons, only 226 are to be excepted as not deserving* credit' 
which may throw light upon one cause at least of the fabulous narratives, which 
abound in subsequent biographers, viz., that they were less careful about their authori- * 
4ies. (See Sprenger $ Mohammed^ p. 65, note 1.) 
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izes the Moslem mind up to the present day. The critical 
sense was annihilated by the sword. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the 
collectors were sincere and honest in doing that which they 
professed. It may well be admitted, that they sought* out in 
good faith all traditions actually current, enquired carefully into 
their authorities, and recorded them with accuracy. The sanc- 
tions of religion were at hand, to enforce diligence and cau- 
tion. Thus Bokhdri commenced his work at a supposed divine 
monition, and he was heard to say, " that he never inserted a 
^ tradition in his Sahih^^ until he had made an ablution, and 
^ offered up a prayer of two rakas^* The pre-possessions of 
the several collectors would undoubtedly influence them in 
accepting or rejecting the chain of witnesses in individual cases; 
but there is no reason to suppose that they ta: ipered with the 
traditions themselves. Thus a Shie-ite collector might cast 
aside a tradition received from Ayesha through an Omeyad 
channel ; whilst one of Omeyad predilections might discard the 
traditional chain, among the links of which he discovered an 
emissary of the house of Ali; but neither the one nor the 
other was likely to fabricate a tradition, or interpolate a narra- 
tion, which they had once accepted as credible. This conclu- 
sion is warranted by the style and contents of their works. 
The complete series of witnesses, tracing each tradition from 
mouth to mouth up to one of the Prophet’s companions, is in- 
variably prefixed, and we cannot but admit the authority 
which the later witnesses in such a chain would impartf 
These were not feigned names, but the names of real charac- 
ters, many of whom were personages of note. The traditional 
collections were openly published, and the credit of the com- 
pilers would have been endangered by the fabrication of this 
species of evidence. The collector was likewise, in general, 
the centre of a school of traditional learning, which, as it were, 
challenged the public to test its authorities. So far, then, as 
this kind of attestation can give weight to hearsay, that weight 
may be readily conceded. Again, the naive manner in which 

* Ibn Khallicdn, vol. II., p. 590. 

t A tradition is always ^iven in the direct form of speech in which it is supposed 
to have been orijyinally uttered. Thus — " A informed me, saying that B had inform- 
ed him, to the effect that C had told him, saying D mentioned to me that he heard 
B saying he had listened to F, who said, 1 heard G enquiring of Ayesha, * What food 
did the Prophet of the Lord like V and she replied, * Verily, he loved sweetmeats 
and honey, and greatly relished the pumpkin.* ” The technical links in these nar- 
rations are generally U I or wo / have heard from such a one, or such a 

one informed me ; and J \j or li*— "quoth he,** or** quoth she.** 
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the most contradictory traditions are accepted, and placed side 
by side, is a guarantee of sincerity. They appear all to have 
been thrown together with scrupulous simplicity ; and each 
tradition, though it be a bare repetition, or perhaps a direct 
opposite of a dozen that preceded it, is noted down unques- 
tioned with its special chain of witnesses ; whilst no account 
whatsoever is taken of the most violent improbabilities, of in- 
cidents plainly fabulous, or even of patent contradictions.* 
Now this appears to us evidence of honest design. Pains 
would, otherwise, have been taken to exclude or to soften down 
the opposing statements, and we should not have found so 
much allowed to the credible tradition, which either on the one 
hand or on the other must have impinged against the views 
an^ prejudices of the compiler. If we suppose design, we must 
suppose also a less even-handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Conceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors, in 
making their selection (upon however absurd a principle,) bond 
Jide, from existing materials, let us now turn to their wselccted 
compilations, and enquire whether they contain truthful ele- 
ments of the biography of Mahomet ; and if so, how, and to 
what extent, these have become commingled with adventitious 
or erroneous matter. 

In the first place, how far does the present text give us 
confidence that its contents are identical with the supposed 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses ? To 
place the case in the strongest possible point of view, we shall 
suppose a class of traditions purporting to have l)ecn written 
by the companions, and to have been recorded by each suc- 
ceeding set of witnesses in the several chains. There is a 
peculiarity in traditional composition, which even upon this 
supposition would render it always of doubtful authority, 
namely, that each tradition is short and abrupt, and completely 
isolated from any other. This isolation extends not simply to 
its present state, but to its whole history and descent through- 
out the two centuries preceding our collections; and coupled 
with the brief and fragmentary character of the traditions 
themselves, deprives us of the checks and critical aj)pliances 
which may be brought to bear on an extended and continuous 
narration. From the fragmentary and divided nature of the 


♦ No Mahometan is of course expected to believe implicitly in two contradictory 
traditions. All properly attested traditions are recorded^ but many of them are 
acknowledged weak or dmhtful, and when they contradict one another, the choice is 
left to the indivhlual. The historians of Mahomet and of early Islam, when they relate 
contradictory or varying: narratives, Bometimes add an expression of their own 
opinion an to which they prefer. They also sometimes mark doubtM stories by the 
addition— “ But the Lord (only) knows whether this be false or true." 
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composition, any of the common tests of authenticity are ge- 
nerally impossible. There is no context whereby to judge of 
the soundness of the text. Each witness in the chain, though 
professing simply to repeat the original tradition, is in effect 
an independent authority, and we cannot tell how far, and in 
what stages, fresh matter may not have been interpolated by 
any of them. Even were we satisfied of the integrity of each, 
we are unacquainted with their views as to the liberty with 
which tradition might be treated. The style of the narrations 
marks them for the most part as communicated at first with all 
the informality of social conversation, and with much of the 
looseness of hearsay ; and the same informality and looseness 
are not unlikely to have characterized their subsequent propa- 
gation. 

Again, the tradition is not only isolated, but It is an 
indivisible unit^ and as such was received or rejected by the 
collectors. If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the 
tradition must be accepted as it stood, whole and entire. There 
could be no sifting of its component parts : what in it was 
true, and what was fabricated — the probable and the fabulous, 
composed an indissoluble mass, and the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of one part, involved the acceptance *or rejection of the 
'whole tradition, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of ex- 
cluding such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded 
or erroneous, was thus abnegated. The good seed and the 
tares were reaped together, and unfortunately the latter were 
likely to predominate. 

It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation 
from the verbal correspondence of separate traditions regard- 
ing the same event ; for if such traditions sprang at the 
first from a common source (a companion of Mahomet,) and 
if they have really been handed down through independent 
channels, unconnected with one another, the coincidence of 
the expression would argue for the faithfulness of the trans- 
mission. But the conditions here required, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove to the satisfaction of a critical mind. 
The earlier links of the traditional chain are removed far back 
in the obscurity of a twilight dawn ; and it is impossible to say 
where, and how often, the supposed separate chains may have 
crossed ; at what point the common matter may have been ob- 
tained ; or In what manner previous variations may have been 
assimilated. Many traditions, though supported by unexcep- 
tionable names, and corresponding with others even to minute 
verbal coincidence, abound in stories so fabulous, and facts so 
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erroneous, as to render it impossible that they could ever have 
formed part of any contemporary record, and to shake our con- 
fidence in the whole system of respectable names/^ There is 
also reason for believing (as we shall see farther below), that 
much of the coincidence of narrative is derived from those 
traditionists, who, at the close of the first and beginning of the 
second centuries, reduced to writing, and harmonized, the tra- 
ditions extant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which would attach to tradition, even 
if we conceded that it had been recorded from the first ; but 
we have already seen that there is no ground for believing that 
it was the practice to record it, till near the close of the first 
century. The existence of a record from the first would have 
afforded some check ; but there is here in reality none ; that 
would have at the least induced a fixed caste of expression and 
an element of invariableness ; whereas tradition by word of 
mouth is variable and changeful, as the character, habits, and 
associations, of each repeater. In oral tradition all external 
check is parted with against the commingling of mistake or 
fabrication with that which at the first may have been real fact 
and trust-worthy representation. The flood-gates of error, 
extravagance and fiction are thrown wide open ; and we need 
only look to human nature in similar predicaments in any part 
of the globe, and in every age, to be satisfied that little depen- 
dence can be placed on otherwise unsupported details of histo- 
rical incident, and none whatever upon those of supernatural 
wonders, conveyed for any length of time through such a chan- 
nel. That Mahometan experience proves no exception to the 
general principle, is amply testified by the puerile extravagan- 
cies and splendid fabrications of oriental imagination, which 
adorn or darken the pages of early Islam. The critical test 
applied by the collectors had, as we have seen, no reference 
whatever to these pregnant sources of error ; and though it 
may have excluded multitudes of later fabrications, it failed to 
place the earlier traditions upon any base of confidence, or to 
afford any judgment, or any means of judging, between the 
actual and the suppositious, between the fabricated and the 
true. 

It remains to examine the traditional books with reference 
to their contents and internal probability ; and here, we are 
fortunate in having at hand, as a standard of comparison, the 
Coran, which we have in the early part of this paper shown to 
be a genuine and contemporary document. 

In cringing tradition to this test, we find, that in its main- 
historical points, the Coran is at one with the standard tradi- 
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tional collections. It notices — sometimes directly, sometimes 
incidentally — the topics which, from time to time, most interest- 
ed Mahomet, and with these salient positions, the mass of tra- 
dition is found upon the whole to tally. The statements and 
references of the Coran, though comparatively few in number, 
are linked more or less with a vast variety of important events, 
relating as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to general subjects. A just confidence is thus 
imparted, that a large element of historical truth has been con- 
yeyed by tradition. 

Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran 
is at variance with tradition. For example, there is no point 
more satisfactorily established by the Coran, than that Maho- 
met at no part of his career performed, or pretended to perform, 
miracles. Yet the traditions abound with miraculous acts, 
which belie the plain enunciations of the Coran ; and which, 
moreover, if he had ever pretended to perform them, would 
undoubtedly have been mentioned by the Prophet, in those 
pretended revelations which neglected the notice of nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen his prophetical claim. 
Here, then, in matters of plain narration and historical fact, 
we find tradition discredited by the Coran. 

These conclusions are precisely the ones which, a priori^ we 
should have arrived at from the historical review of tradition 
already given ; but they do not in any measure relieve us from 
our difficulties. The dilemma resolves itself into this, that 
facts which we know to be well-founded, and tales which we 
know to be fabricated, arednterwoven with the whole tissue of 
tradition, and the fabric and color of both are so uniform, that 
we are at a loss for any means of distinguishing the one from 
the other. The biographer of Mahomet constantly runs the 
risk of substituting for the realities of history, some puerile 
fancy or extravagant invention ; and in striving to avoid this 
danger, he is exposed to the opposite peril of rejecting as pious 
fabrications what may in reality be real and important histo- 
rical facts, or that which at the least may contain their pith.* 

♦ This is well expressed by Dr. Weil “ Ich durfte daher nicht bloss die Quelle 
ubertraji^en oder je nach Gutdiiiiken excerpiren, soudern musste ihren Angaben 
Yorher einer strengen Kritik unterwerfen ; denn wenn man uberhaupt gegen alle 
orientalischeii Schriftsteller misstraniseh seyn muss, so hat man hfir doppelten 
Gruiid dazu, weil sie nicht nur von ihrer Leidenseijaft und ihrer Phantasie, sondern 
auch von ihrer religiosen Schwarmerei geleitet waren* Schon im zwei^n Jahr- 
hundert, als die ersten Biographen Mohammeds auftraten, die ihre Erzalilungen 
noch auf Aussage seiner Zeitgenossen Zuriickzuflihren wagen, war sein ganzes 
Leben, nicht nur von seiner Geburt, sondern schon von seiner Zeugungan, Bis zu 
seinem Tode, von einem Gewebe von Marchen und Legenden umsponnen, iis auch 
das niichternste europiiische Auge nicht irnmer ganz zu durchschanen und 
abzulcsen vermag, ohne Gefahr zu laufen, aus allzu grosser Aengstiichfceit 
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It is, indeed, theTorpinion of the learned Sprenger, that, al- 
^ though the nearest view of the Prophet, which we can obtain, 
^ is at a distance of one hundred years,’’ and although this long 
vista is formed of an exclusively Mahometan medium, yet our 
• knowledge of the bias of the narrators, enables us to correct the 
‘ media, and to make them almost achromatic.”* This is true 
to some extent ; but its full and absolute application appears 
to be beyond the truth. The difficulties of the task are un- 
derrated ; for to bring to a right focus the various lights of 
tradition, to reject tliose that are fictitious, to restore to a pro- 
per direction the rays reflected by a false and deceptive surface, 
to calculate the extent of aberration, and make due allowance 
for a thousand disturbing influences — this is indeed a work 
of entanglement and complication, which would require, for 
its perfect accomplishment, a finer discernment, and a machinery 
of nicer construction, than human nature can boast of. Never- 
theless, it is right that an attempt should be made, however im- 
perfect the success that may attend it ; and it is possible that, by 
a continuous advance and careful discrimination, we may reach, 
at the last, an approximation to the truth. With the view 
of helping towards this end, we shall now endeavour to lay 
down some principles which may prove useful to the historical 
enquirer in discriminating the true from the false in Mahometan 
tradition. 

The grand defect in the traditional evidence regarding 
Mahomet consists in its being wholly ex-parte. It is the evi- 
dence of a witness for himself, in which the license of partiali- 
ty is unchecked by any opposing party, and wanting in the 
sanction even of a neutral audience. What is thus exter- 
nally defective must, if possible, be supplied from within. By 
analysing the deposition itself, we may find grounds for credit 
or for doubt; while in some of the relations, it may even 


aiich wirklicho historischc Facta als fromme Dichtmiftp anzuscheii.” “ (In 
writing the inner and the external liistory of this extraordinary man, I 
could not follow the plan of simply transcribing the original sources, or of 
making extracts from them at discretion, but was obliged to cast their statements 
into the crucihle of a rigid criticism ; because, as we have reason to be generally 
distrustful of all oriental authors, we have liere a double ground of distrust, 
because men were here led not only by their passions and fancies, but by their 
religious enthusiasm also. Already, in the second century, when the first biogra- 
phers of Mahomet appeared, and they still ventured to trace back their narrations 
to the sayinjjs of his contemporaries, bis whole Life, not merely from his birth, but 
even fr om his conception, onwards to his death, was spun round with a wob of 
fables and legends, which even the most dispassionate European eye cannot always 
entirely pierce through and unravel, without, from an over-strained anxiety and 
tlistrust. Turning the danger of regarding oven historical facts as pious fabri- 
cationg.”— f Tfeir# Mohammed^ pp 14,15^. 

* J^eHiger^a Mohammed^ p. 68. 
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appear that a Mahometan public would itself supply the place 
of an impartial censor. In this view, the points on which the 
probability of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to hQ, firsts 
whether there existed any bias in the Mahometan body gene- 
rally towards the subject narrated; second ^ whether there are. 
traces of interest or design on the part of the narrator ; and 
third, whether the latter had opportunity for personally knowing 
the facts. These topics will perhaps best be discussed by con- 
sidering the ‘period to which a narration relates, and then the 
subject of which it treats. 

I. A. — The PERIOD to which a tradition purports to refer, 
is a point of vital importance. The original sources of all 
the traditions were, as we have seen, the companions of 
Mahomet himself, and the time of their first propagation was 
subsequent to the Prophet’s decease. But Mahomet was 
above three-score years old when he died, and few of his 
companions, who were instrumental in giving rise to tradition, 
were of equal age, hardly any of them older. In propor- 
tion to their years the number of aged man was small, and 
the period short during which they survived Mahomet ; and 
these are precisely the considerations by which their influence, 
in the formation of tradition, must be limited also. The great 
majority were young, and in proportion to their youth, was the 
niumber that survived longest, and gave the deepest imprint to 
tradition.^ We may then fix the age of Mahomet himself, as 
the extreme backward limit within which the ages of our 
witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virtually 
no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 
met ; few, if any, were born before him ; the great majority, 
very many years after him. They are not, therefore, trust- 
worthy witnesses for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or for 
the details of his childhood ; few of them, even, for the inci- 
dents of his youth. They could not by any possibility possess 
a personal knowledge of these things ; and to admit that they 
gained their information at second-hand, is to introduce an 
element of uncertainty, which entirely impairs the value of 
their testimony as that of contemporary witnessea 

B. — But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the 


• Abu Baer, for instance, was within two years of Mahomet’s age ; but then he 
survived him only two and a half years. Most of the elderly companions cither died 
a natural death, or were killed in action before tradition came into vogue. Thus 
WiLckidi writes — “The reason why many of the chief men of the companions have left 
few traditions, is that they died before there was any necessity of referring: to them.** 
He adds — “The chiefest among the companions, Abif* Baer, Othm^n, Talha, 
gave forth fewer traditions than others. There did wd issue fiom them, mnSifthing 
like the number of traditions that did from the younger (Wdekiai, 176 .)^ ^ , 

O 
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attention bestowed by the witness upon the facts at the time 
of their occurrence. If his mind had not been attracted towards 
the event, it would be in vain to expect a full and careful report; 
and after the lapse of many years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a witness, would be a mere general outline of 
important facts. This principle applies forcibly to the bio- 
graphy of Mahomet, up to the time when he became a pro- 
minent character. Before this period, there was nothing re- 
markable in him. He was a quiet inoffensive citizen ; perhaps, 
of aH the inhabitants of Mecca, the least likely to have the 
jeyes of his neighbours turned upon him, and their imagination 
and memory busy in conjuring up and recording anticipations 
of his corning greatness. The same remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira- 
tion, (for that produced sensation only among a few of his 
earliest partizans;”) but to the time when he publicly stood forth 
assuming the prophetic rank — opposed polytheism, and came 
into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca. Then he began 
to be indeed most narrowly watched, and thenceforward the 
companions of the Prophet are not to be distrusted on the score 
at least of insufficient attention. 

C.— It follows necessarily, that in all cases falling under either 
of the foregoing heads, circumstantiality will be a strong token 
of fabrication. And we shall do well to adopt the analogofis 
canon of Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of 
which is not strictly contemporary with tlie facts related, is 
worthless exactly in proportion to the particularity of detail* 
This rule will relieve us of a vjist number of extravagant 
stories, in which the minutise of close narrative and sustained 
colloquy are preserved with the pseudo-freshness of yesterday. 

H. — It will, however, be just to admit an exception for such 
general outlines and important incidents in Mahomet’s life, as, 
under ordinary circumstances, his friends and acquaintances 
would naturally remember, or might learn from himself, and 
would thus be able in after days to call up with tolerable 
accuracy. A still wider exception must be allowed in favor of 
public personages and national events, even though they precede 
Mahomet’s birth, because the attention of the people would 


^ ? adapted from Alford. ( Greek Test. Proleg. ^ p. 56, ) His remarks are 
illustrative of Mahometan tradition. « Aa usual in traditional matter, on 
1 » rr particular accounts jj:iveii ; 

reip^ning: Emperor, &c., under which the Gospel was 
sifil ^^***'^. traditionists were mere tyros in the art of discovering 
whftsp ^•f>i»pai’ison with tlie Mahometans, at the talisman of 

gulphe^^ awtaaice vanishes, and even centuries deliver up the details tliey had en- 
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be strongly directed to these subjects, while the patri«^rchal 
habits of the Arabs, and their spirit of clanship, would be prof^i* 
tious for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation of 
Abd al Muttalib, Mahomet’s grand-father, with Abraha, the 
Abyssinian invader, is more likely to be founded in fact, than 
any of the much later conversations Mahomet himself is said to 
have had with the monks on his journeys to Syria ; and yet the 
leading facts regarding these journeys there is no reason for 
doubting. 

Ranged under the same exception, will fall all those genea- 
logical and historical facts, the preservation of which, for five or 
six centuries, by the memory alone, is so wonderful a pheno- 
menon in the story of Arabia. Here poetry, no doubt, aided 
the retentive faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard 
were caught up immediately by his admiring clan, and were 
soon in the mouths even of the children. In such poetry 
were preserved the names of the chieftains, their feats of bra- 
very, their glorious liberality, the unparalleled nobility of their 
breeds of the camel and the horse. Many of these odes be- 
came national, and thus carried with them the testimony, not 
of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab family. Thus poetry, 
superadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal reminis- 
cences, and the capacity of imprinting them indelibly on the 
memory, have secured to us the interwoven details of many 
centuries, with a minuteness and particularity which would 
excite suspicion, were not their reality in many instances 
established by other evidence and by internal coincidence, 
Caussin de Perceval, who with incredible labour and propor- 
tionate success, has sought out and arranged these facts into an 
uniform history, thus justly expresses his estimate of the Arab 
genealogical traditions: — 

J’ai dit que toutes les g6nealo{?ies Arabes n’etaient point certaines ; 
on en trouve en efFet im grand nombre devidemment incompletes- Mais 
il en est aussi beaucoup d’authentiques, et qui remontent, sans lacune pro- 
bable, jusqu’a environ six siecles avant Mahomet. C’est un phenomene 
vraiment singulier, chez im penple inculte et en general etranger a Tart de 
Tecriture, cornme 1 etaient les Arabes, que cette fidelite a garder le sou- 
venir desancetres. Elle prenait sa source dans un sentiroent de fierte, dans 
I’estime qu’ils faisaient de leur noblesse. Les noms des aieux, graves dans 
la memoire des enfants, etaient les archives des families. A ces noms se 
rattaebaient necessairement quelques notions sur la vie des individus, surles 
evenements dans lequels ila avaient figure ; et c’est ainsi que les traditions 
Be perpetuaient d’age en age. — Essai Sur LHUtoire d$s Arabes t voL /. 
Pref.,p. ix. 

E. — A second marked section of time^ is that which Inter- 
venes between Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the taking 
of Mecca (B. H. 10 to A. H. 8.) Here indeed we have two op- 
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posing parties, marshalled against each other in mortal strife, 
whose statements might have been a check one upon the other. 
But during this interval, or within a very short period of its 
close, one of the parties was extirpated ; its leaders were nearly 
all killed in battle, and the remainder amalgamated themselves 
with the victors. We have, therefore, no surviving evidence 
whatever on the side of Mahomet’s enemies. No one was left 
to elxplain their actions, no* doubt often misrepresented by 
hatred ; or to rebut the unfounded accusations and exaggerated 
charges imputed to them by Mahomet and his followers. Upon 
th© other hand, we have no witnesses of any kind against 
jbiahomet and his party, whose one-sided assertions of their 
Innocence and justice might often, perhaps, have been success- 
fully impugned. The intemperate and unguarded language of 
Mahomet and the companions is sufficient evidence that their 
estimate was not 'always fair, nor their judgement impartial. 

F. — It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hos- 
tile Meccans, who eventually went over to Islam, would still 
form a check upon any material misrepresentation of them- 
selves or their party. It may be admitted, that they did form 
some check on matters not vitally connected with the credit 
of Islam and of its founder ; their influence would also tend 
to preserve the reports of their own individual actions, and per- 
haps those of their friends and relatives, in as favourable a light 
as possible. But this influence was at best only partial ; for it 
must ever be borne in mind, that the enemies of the Prophet, 
who now joined his ranks, acquired at the same time, or very 
shortly after, all the es-prit de corps of Islam ; * and long 
before the fountain head of tradition began to flow, these very 
men had begun to look back upon the heathenism of their own 
Meccan career, with all the hearty contempt and shuddering hor- 
ror of the early converts. The stains of the Moslem’s unbelieving 
life were washed away on his conversion, and imparted no tar- 
nish to his subsequent character. He had sinned ignorantly 
in unbelief,” but now, as well in his own view as in the eyes of 
his comrades, he was man. Well, therefore, might he 

speak of his mad opposition to the Prophet of the Lord^’ 
and his divine message, with as hearty a reprobation as other 
men ; nay, the violence of reaction might make his language 

♦ Thus Ahu Sofi^n, himself the leader of the later opposition against Mahomet, 
oecame a zealous Moslem, and fought under the banners of his own son in th^ first 
Syrian campaign. 

" Ee viou Abu-Sofvan, qui autrefois avait souvent combattu centre Mahomet, 
aeveuu alors un des plus zdms sectateurs de ITslamisme, avait voulu servir sous son 

AraUs, 
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even stronger. Yet such persons as these are the only check 
we possess upon the ex-parte story which the Mahometans tell 
of their long struggle with the idolaters of Mecca. 

G. — It is fair, therefore, to make much allowance, in the ac- 
counts handed down to us by the Mahometans, of the injustice, 
cruelty, and folly of their Prophet’s opponents, and to suspect 
exaggeration in the stories of hardship and persecution suffered 
at their hands. And above all, the history of those who died 
in unbelief, before the conquest of Mecca, and under the ban 
of Mahomet, must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For such 
men as Abu Jahl and Abu Lahab, hated and cursed by their 
Prophet, what Mahometan would dare to be the advocate? 
To the present day, the hearty ejaculation — May the Lord 
curse him ! is linked by every Moslem with the mention of such 

enemies of the Lord, and of his Prophet.” What voice would 
be raised to correct the pious exaggerations by the faithful 
of their execrable deeds, or to point out the just causes of pro- 
vocation which they may have received ? Impious attempt, and 
mad perversity ! Over and again was the bare sword of Omar 
brandished above the neck of the luckless off’ender, for conduct 
far more excusable, and attempts less dangerous to Islam. 

H, — The same considerations apply with nearly equal force 
to the J ewish settlements in the vicinity of Medina, as the Bani 
Nadhir and Bani Coreitza, whom Mahomet either expatriated, 
brought over to his faith, or utterly extirpated. The various 
Arab tribes also, whether Christian or Pagan, whom Mahomet 
at different times of his life attacked, come more or less under 
the same category. 

II. — The SUBJECT-MATTER of the traditions tliemselves 
will help us to an estimate of their credibility, considered 
both as to the motives of their author, and the views of early 
Mahometan society generally. The chief aspects in which 
this argument may be viewed refer to personal^ and nati- 

onal bias. 

A. — Individual pre-possession and self-interested motives 
would cause false colouring, exaggeration, and even invention. 
Besides the more obvious cases falling under this head, there 
is a fertile class which originates in the ambition of the narra- 
tor to be associated with Mahomet. The name of the Pro- 
phet threw nobility and veneration around every object imme- 
diately connected with it ; and his friendship imparted a rank 
and aignity acknowledged by the universal voice of Islam. 
We can with difficulty conceive the reverence and court en- 
joyed by his widows, friends, or servants ; the interminable 
enquiries put to them ; and the implicit deference with which 
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tbeir responses received. Every one who had personal 

knowledge of the Prophet, and especially those who had been 
much with him, or been honored by his familiar acquaintance, 
were admitted by common consent into this envied circle of 
Moslem aristocracy, and many a picturesque scene is inciden- 
tally sketched by the traditionists, of narratives told by such men 
in the mosques of KufS, or of Damascus, where the listening 
crowds hung upon the lips of the speaker. The sterling value 
9f such qualifications would induce a counterfeit imitation, 
ifiany who had but a distant and superficial knowledge of 
Mahomet, would be tempted by the consideration it imparted, 
to assume a more perfect acquaintance ; and the attempt to 
support so equivocal a position by particularity of detail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded narratives of the life and 
character of the Prophet. Analogous with such doubtful 
assumption of intimacy, is the ambition \Vhich frequently 
shines through the traditions of the companions, of being 
closely connected with Mahomet’s supposed mysterious visita- 
tions or supernatural actions. To be noticed in the revelation 
was deemed the highest honour that could be aspired to ; and 
in any way to be linked with the heavenly phases of his life, 
reflected back a portion of the divine lustre on the fortunate 
aspirant.* Thus a premium was put upon the invention or 
exaggeration of such super-human incidents. 

B. — Under the same head are to be classed the attempts of 
narrators to enhance their labours and exploits, and to exaggerate 
their losses and perils in the service of the Prophet and of 
Islam, The tendency thus to appropriate a superior degree of 
merit is very obvious on the part of many of the companions 
of Mahometf It may occasionally be employed by the critic 

* The following example will illustrate oiir meaning,, Ayeslia’s party being delayed 
on an^ expedition, the verse permitting Tayammum, or substitution of sand for 
lustration, was revealed in the Corau. The honor conferred by this indirect con- 
nection with a divine revelation is thus eulogized by Useid; — “This is not the least 
of the divine favours poured out upon you, ye ^ouse of Abu Baer!” {Wdehidi^p. HIJ.) 
To have been the companion of Mahomet during the season of inspiration, at the 
supposed reception of a heavenly visitor, or at the performance or any wonderful 
work, conferred more or less similar distinction. 

t "We have many examples of the glory and honor received by those who had 
suffered persecution at Mecca for Islam. Thus when Omar was Caliph, Khohflb ibn 
al Aratt showed him the scars of the stripes he had received from the unbelieving 
Meccans twenty or thirty years before. ** Omar seated him upon his masnndy saying, 
that there was but one man who was more worthy of this favor than Khobab, namely, 
Bal^l (who had also been sorely persecuted by tlie unbelievers.) But Khobib 
replied,—* Why is he more worthy than I am ? He had his friends araoilg the 
idolators whom the Lord raised up to help him. But I had none to help me. And 

1 well remember one day they took me and kindled a fire for me, and toew me 
tlierem upon my back •, and a man stamped with his foot upon my chest, my back 
being towards the ground. And when they uncovered my back, lo I it was blistered 

and white.* * 210i.) 
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towards the exculpation of the Prophet from some questionable 
actions. For example, Amr ibn Oraeva, in narrating his mis^ 
sion by Mahomet to assassinate Abu Sofi&n, so magnifies the 
dangers and exploits of his adventure, as might have involved 
the whole story in suspicion, were there not collateral proof to 
support it.* 

But, it may be asked, would not untrue or exaggerated 
tales like these receive a check from other parties, free from 
the interested motives of the narrator ? They would to some 
extent. But to prove a negative position is generally a matter 
of difficulty, and would not often be attempted without some 
unusual cause, especially in the early spread of Islam, when the 
public mind was so impressible and credulous. Such traditions 
then were likely to be opposed only when they interfered with 
the private claims of others, or ran counter to public opinion, 
in which case they would fall into discredit and oblivion. 
Otherwise they would have every chance of being preserved 
and carried down, along the traditional stream of legend and 
of truth, and with it finding a place in the unquestioning regis- 
tration of the second century. 

C. — We have unquestionable evidence, that the bias of party 
effected a deep imprint on tradition. Where the result of this 
spirit was to produce or to embellish a story adverse to the 
interests of another party, and the denial of such story involved 
nothing prejudicial to the honour of Islam, it may be assumed 
that endeavours would be made to rebut the fabrication or em- 
bellishment, and the discussion so produced would subserve the pu- 
rity of tradition. But this could only be the case occasionally. 
The tradition would often not he controverted at all ; in other 
instances, it would perhaps at first be confined within the limits 
of the party in whose favor it originated; and under any 
circumstances, th®- reasoning in the preceding paragraph is 


The same principle led the Moslems to mafifiiify the hardships Mahomet hitaself 
endured ; and lies at the bottom of Ayesha’s strange exaggerations of the Prophet^s 
poverty and frequent starvation, which she carries so far as to that she had not 
eveu oil to burn in her chamber while Mahomet lay dying there ! The subsequent afflu- 
ence and luxuries of the conquering nation, also led them by reaction to compare with 
fond regret their present state with their former simplicity and want, and even 
to weep at the remembrance. 

Thus of the same KhobMi, it is recorded He had a winding-sheet ready for 
himself of fine Coptic cloth ; and he compared it with the wretched paJl of Hamza 
(killed at Ohod ;) and he contrasted his own poverty when he possessed not a din^ 
with his present state ‘and now I have in my chest by the house 40,000 owcAeas, 
Verily, I fear that the sweets of the present world have hastened upon ns. Our dom- 

E anions j(who died in the first days of Islam) have received their reward in Paradise ; 
ut truly I fear lest my reward consist of these benefits I huve obtained after their de^ 
parture.^* (TVdcAidi,;?. 211.) “ 

‘ ♦ See WachiMt p. 118, and Bish&miy p, 450. 

Ip 
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equally applicable here, so that without doubt a vast collection 
of exaggerated tales have come down to us, which ow-e their 
existence to party spirit. 

By the bias of party is not simply to be understood the 
influence of faction^ but likewise of all the lesser circles which 
formed the ramifications of Mussulman society. The former we 
are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full development 
of faction — as in the case of me Abbassides and Omeyads — 
has laid bare the passions and excesses to which this spirit may 
give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresentation ; 
and he receives with caution the unnaturally darkened or re- 
splendent phases of such characters as Ali and Abbas, Muavia 
and Abu Sofian. But though on a less gigantic scale, the 
influences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller associa- 
tions of party feeling attached to the several heroes of Islam, 
were equally real and eflPective. The spirit of clanship, 
which ran so high among the Arabs, and which Mahomet 
in vain endeavored to supplant by the brotherhood of the 
faith, perpetuated the confederacies and antipathies of ante- 
Mahometan Arabia far down into the annals of Islam, and of- 
ten exerted a potent influence upon the destinies of the cali- 
phate. It cannot be doubted that these combinations and pre- 
judices imparted a strong and often deceptive hue to the sources 
of tradition. As an example, we may specify the rivalry which 
led the several families or parties to compete with each other 
for the earliest converts to Islam, until they arrived at the con- 
clusion that some of their patrons were Mahometans before 
Mahomet himself.* 

B. — We now come to the class of motives incomparably the 
most dangerous to the purity of tradition, namely, those which 
were common to the whole Moslem body. In the previous cases, 
the bias was confined to a fragment, and the* remainder of the 
nation might form a check upon the fractional aberration. But 
here the bias was universal, pervading the entire medium through 
which we have received tradition, and leaving us, for the cor- 
rection of its divergencies, no check - whatever. 

To this class must be assigned all traditions whose object it 
is to exalt Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural 
attributes. Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaims 

• See Sprenger^s Mohammed^ 158, 162, &c. — vide also his Notice in No, CXII. 
of the Asiatic JowmaZ, 123. “There is a great deal of sectarian spirit mixed up 
in the disputes who * were the first^elievers ?’ The Sunnies say Abu Baer, and the 
Shl^s say Ali.” Tabari also starts another candidate, Zeid ibn H&ritha (p. 111.) One 
of the teaditlons to Abu Baer says, that persons were believers before 

himl tpAd.) Well then may Br. Sprenger style these “childish disputes on the senio- 
rity of them saints in the Islam.” {Mohammed, p, 158.) Yet he himself builds too, 
much upon them. 
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the power of working miracles, vet he implies that there 
existed a continuous intercourse oetween himself and the 
agents of the other world/ The whole Coran, indeed, as- 
sumes to be a message from the Almighty, communicated 
through Gaibriel; and independently of it, that favoured 
angel was often referred to as bringing directions from the Lord 
for the guidance of his Prophet in the common concerns of life. 
The supposed communication with heavenly messengers, thus 
countenanced by Mahomet himself, was implicitly believed by 
his followers, and led them, even during his life-time, to regard 
him with a superstitious awe. On a subject so impalpable to 
sense, yet so readily perceivable by imagination, it may be 
fairly assumed, that reason had little share in controlling 
the fertile productions of fancy ; that the conclusion^ of his 
susceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet himself; that even simple facts were 
construed by their excited faith as pregnant with marks of 
supernatural power and unearthly companionship ; and that, 
after the object of their veneration had parsed from their sight, 
fond devotion perpetuated and enhanced these fascinating legends. 
If the Prophet gazed into the heavens, or looked wistfully to the 
right%and or to the left, it was Gabriel with whom he was hold- 
ing mysterious converse.* The passing gust raises a cloud from 
the sandy track ; and the pious believer exults in the conviction 
that it IS the dust of Gabriel and his mounted troop, who are 
scouring the plain, and going before them to shake the founda- 
tions of the doomed fortress.t On the field of Badr, three 
stormy blasts swept over the marshalled army : again, it is Ga- 
briel, with a thousand horses, darting along to the succour of 
Mahomet, while Michael and Ser&fil, each with a like angelic 
squadron, wheel to the right and to the left of the Moslem 
front4 Nay, the Very dress and martial uniform of these helmed 

* Vide W&cJtidif 83. — See also Sprenger^i Mohammed, p. 112, note 6. 

t How absurd soever the idea may seem, it is taken literally from the bioffrapheni 
of Mahomet, and relates to the expedition against the unfortunate Bani Coreitsa. 
{Wdckidi,p, 114.; Mahomet countenanced, if he did not originate the notion. , 

I Vide Wdckidi, p, 114, and p* 100|. Similar statements are tnade regarding the 
battle of Honein. (Wdckidi, p. 1304.) At p. 198, the angeHo host is represented in the 
uniform of Zobeir, one of Mahomet^ companions, namely, with yellow turbans, on pie- 
bald horses. Hishdmi {p. 227) and Tahari ip. 290) give ftieir dress at the battles of 
Badr and Kheibar. The Meccans on their return, vanquished from Badr, are introduced 
as describing the warrior angels a^nst whom ^ey had to contend. 
p, 2S3--Tabari, p. .301— Cawtf. de Perc., voL IH., 66 4* 78.) Various tradi- 
tionists assert that the heads of the unbelieiaiqnl aro||^ed off before ^e Moslem 
swords came near them, the invisible scimitadhs of thh imgels doing the work with 
greater rapidity and effect than the grosser steel Medtna. (ARf p* 227 
— Tabari, p. 289.) Gabriel fo^ht alpngside of Abu ; Baer, l^ohael {dongsi^ of 
Ali, and Isr&fll looked on. (Wachidi, p, 2124.) Oahifiel, after the battle of Badr 
was concluded, asked leave of Mahomet, wiUiout imioh he could not retire t 
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angels/ are detailed even bjr the honest Wlickidi^ with as much 
jtaweW as if they had been veritable warriors of flesh and 
blood 1 Such is but a specimen of the vein of legend and 
extravMance which pervades tradition. 

It will frequently be a question, extremely difficult and some- 
times im|)0S8ible, to decide what portions of these supernatural 
stories eithier originated in Mahomet himself, or received his 
countenance» and what portion owed its birth, after he was gone, 
to the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real 
facts have not teldom been thus adorned or distorted by the 
colouring, of a superstitious fancy. The sul^ective conceptions 
of the fond believer have been reflected back upon the biogra- 
phy of the Prophet, and have encircled even the objective reali- 
ties of his life, as in the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous 
halo. The false colouring and fictitious light so intermingle 
with the picture, as to make it often beyond the reach of analy- 
tic criticism.* 

E. — To the same universal desire of glorifying Mahomet, 
must be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even 
the earliest traditions abound. They are such as the following. 
A tree from a distance moves towards the Prophet, ploughing 
up the earth as it advances, and then similarly retires ; oft-ror- 
peated attempts to murder him are miraculously averted ; dis- 
tant occurrences are instantaneously revealed, and future eyenta 


(Wackidifp. 102$.) Mahomet had a conrersation with Gabriel, related by H4ritha> 
who actuallv saw the angel, (Wdckidifp. 276.) These instances are g^iven simply as 
samples, to bear out what might otherwise have appeared over-statement in the text. 

The following may be viewed as a normal type of a large class of miraculous stories. 
Othmin being attacked by the conspirators made no resistance, and when asked the 
cause, replied to the effect that ** Mahomet had made with liim a covenant, and he 
patiently abided thereby.*’ The Moslems afterwards (concluding, no doubt, that it 
was impossible their Prophet should not have foreseen so important an event as the 
murder of his beloved son-in-law) referred this speech to a supposed prophecy by 
Mahomet, who told Othman that the Lord would clothe him with a garment, and 
that he was not to take it off at the call of the disaffected.” (WdckidifP. 191.) The gar- 
ment was interpreted to be the caliphate, which the conspil'ators called upon him to 
abdicate. Again Alesha was not at a loss to conjure up a scene to give a farther 
clue to these mysterious facts. ** When Mahomet lay on his death-bed, he sum.- 
moned Othm&n, and desired me to depart out of the cliamber ; and Othmin sat 
down by the dying Prophet ; and as he spake with him, the colour of Othmin cliangfc 
ed.” Without doubt, say the credulous nelievers, this was Mahomet foretelling to his 
son-in-law the violent death that awaited him. {W6,chidi,p, 191 i.) Such suppoHtiowi and 
taeplamtions, in the course of time, were repeated as facts, 

• The following tradition may perhaps be thought illustrative of this position. The 
corpse of Saadlay in an empty room. Mahomet entered alone, picking his steps care- 
fhhy, as if he walked in the midst of men seated closely on the ground. On being 
asked the cause of so curious a proceeding, he replied, **TrUe, there were no men in the 
room, but it was so filled with angefi, all seated on the ground, that I found no- 
where to sit, until one of the angels spread his wing for me on the ground, and then 
I sat down thereon.” {Wd£kidi,p. 26t$ ) It la almost impossible to say what In this is 
MahomePs own, and what has been oonoocted for him. 
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foretold ? a krge corapaiiy is fed from victuals hardly adequate 
to the supply of a single person ; his prayer draws down imme- 
diate rain from heaven, or causes an equally sudden cessation, 
A very frequent and favourite class of miracles is for the Pro** 
phet to fill the udders of dry goats by his simple touch, and to 
cause floods of water to well forth from parched fountains, and 
to gush out from empty vessels, or even from betwixt his fin- 
gers/ With respect to all such stories, it is sufficient to refer to 
what has been already said, that they are oppc^d to the clear 
declarations and pervading sense of the Coran. 

It by no means, Bowever, follows, that because a tradition re- 
lates a miracle, the collateral facts in the narrative are thereby 
discredited. It may be that the facts were imagined to illus- 
trate or embellish a current miracle ; but it i# also possible, that 
the miracle was imagined to embellish or account for some well- 
founded facts. In the former case, the supposed facts are worth- 
less; in the latter, they may be true and valuable. If other evi- 
dence be wanting, the main drift and apparent design of the 
narrative is all that can guide the critic between these alterna- 
tives. 

F. — The same propensity to fabricate the marvellous must be 
borne in mind when we peruse the puerile tales and extrava- 
gant legendi; which are put by tradition into Mahomet’s mouth. 
The Coran, it is true, imparts a wider base of lik;elihood to the 
narration by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of 
miraculous powers. When he ventured to place such fanciful 
and unworthy fictions as those of Solomon and the Genu,” of 

the seven sleepers,” and the adventures of Dhul Carnein,” 
in the pages of a Divine Revelation, to what puerilities might 
he not stoop in the familiarity of social conversation ? It must, 
on the other hand, be remembered, that Mahomet was taciturn, 
laconic, and reserved ; and is therefore not likely to have given 
forth more than an infinitesimal part of the vast details of 
legend and fable which are stored up as his in tradition. They 
are probably the growth of successive years, each of winch 
deposited its accretion around the nucleus of the Prophet’s preg- 
nant words, if indeed such nucleus there were at all. For 
example, the ground-work of the elaborate pictures and gor- 
geous sceiiery of the Prophet’s heavenly journey, lies in a very 
short and simple recital in the Coran. That he subsequently 
expanded this ground-work by amusing his companions with all 
the minutias which have been brought down to us by tradition, 
is perhaps possible. But it is alsq possible, and (by the analogy 

*** AH these and scores of like incidents adorn the pages the honest W4oM^ as 
well as the other biographers and traditionists. Sprenger has over-praised W^idi*s 
discrimination and sense. (Mohammed, p, 72.) 
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of Mahomet’s iniilicles) incomparably more probable, that the 
vast majority of these fancies have no other origin than the 
heated imaginations of the early Mussulmans.* 

G. — Indirectly connected with Mahomet’s life, but directly 
with the credit and evidences of Islam, is another class of 
narrations, which would conjure up on all sides prophecies 
regarding the founder of the faith and anticipations of his 
approach. These were probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental remark of the Pro- 
phet, which his ^thusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 
to prove and illustrate. For example, the Jews are often accus- 
ed ^ihe Coran of wilfully rejecting Mahomet, although they 
* r^jM^ized him as they did one of their own sons.” Ac- 
coromgly, traditioi| provides us with a host of Jewish rabbis 
4nd Christian monks, who found it written in their books that 
the last of the Prophets was at this time to arise at Mecca : 
they assert, that not only his name, but his personal appearance, 
manners and character are therein so depicted to the life, that 
recognition must be instantaneous; and among other absurd 
particulars, the very city of Medina is pointed out as the place 
whither he would emigrate I” Again, the Jews are accused 
of grudging that a Prophet had arisen among the Arabs, and that 
the prophetic dignity had thus departed from their nation ; and 
in fit illustration, we have innumerable stories of Mahomet 
being recognized by the rabbins, and of attempts mad^ Iiy 
them to kill him ; and this, too, long before he had any suspicion 
himself that he was to be a Prophet, nay during his very infancy 1 
It is enough to have alluded to this class of fabrications. 

♦ See SprengeTf pp. 123 — 137, where these principles are admitted. The learned 
doctor, at the same time, gives a clue to the real facts of the case. “ We must never 
forgeV he well writes, "that when his religion was victorious, he was surrounded by 
the most enthusiastic admirers, whose craving faith could bo satiated only by the 
most extravagant stories. Their heated imagination would invent them by itself ; 
he only needed to give the key, and to nod assent, to augment the number of his 
miracles to the infinite.” (P. 136.} His theory however attributes more than we should 
be disposed to do to Mahomet in the construction of the legend. 

It is curious, as illustrating the Mahometan canon of criticism, to observe that this 
wild legend is, according to its ruleSf one of the best established in tradition, not only 
in the main features, but in all its marvellous details. Sprengcr, who is too much 
guided by the canon, writes here from the Mahometan stand point. “Though the 
a|Ccoants, which* we find in Arabic and Persian authors, are not free from later addi> 
tions, the numerous records of Mahomet’s own words give us the assurance that 
the narrative, in its main features, emanated from himself. There event in 
his li/Cf on which we have more numerous and genuine traditions them on his nightlu 
journey” (P. 126.) 

t As specimens, the Arabic scholar may consult WAckidi, pp. 29, 30, 30}, 31, 35}, 
79}, and me whole chapter, Description of Mahomet in the Old Testament and Gospel^ 
I>. 69}. The key to Mahomet’s assertions, as given above, is simply the two facts; 
l5#, that the Jews did look for a Prophet to come, which expectation Mahomet affected 
^ ajmropriate to himself; 2?id, that they held this Prophet would be of the seed of 
Havid, which assertion Mahomet believed, or pretended to believe, was founded in 
mere envy and a grudge against himself. 
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H. — Such unblushing inventions will lead us to receive with 
suspicion the whole series of tales in which it is pretended that 
Mahomet and his religion were foreshadowed, and in which we 
are called upon to believe that pious men before the Prophet anti- 
cipated many, of the peculiarities of Islam. It is a fond conceit 
of Mahomet that Islam is as old as Adam, and has from the 
beginning been the faith of all good men, who looked forward 
to himself as the great Prophet, who was to wind up the Divine 
dispensation. It was therefore very natural for his credulous 
followers to carry out this idea, and to infest any serious- 
minded man, or earnest enquirer, who preceded Mahomet, with 
a dawning of that divine effulgence which was about to burst 
upon the world.^ 

I. — It is to the same spirit that we are to, attribute the con- 
tinual and palpable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition 
tally with our Scriptures, and with Jewish tradition. This canon 
has little application to the biography of Mahomet himself, but 
it has a wide and most effective range in reference to the 
legendary history of his ancestors and of early Arabia. The 
desire to regard, and possibly the endeavour to prove, the Pro- 
phet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began, as we think, 
even in his life-time. Many Jews, versed in the Scriptures, and 
won over by the inducements of Islam, proved false to their 
own creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Ma- 

^ Such are the tales regarding Zeid, (ffishdmi, pp, 65 — 59— TOcftirfi, p 30^) who, 
it is said, spent his life in searching "for the religion of Abraham,” till at last a monk, 
meeting him at Balca, sent him back to Mecca to aivait the Prophet about io arise 
there! Sentences of the Coran, an«l prayers in Mahomet’s style, are put into his lips 
by the traditionists. The discreditable nature of these narratives is palpable from 
their very style and contents ; {vide Sprenger^s Mohammed^ p. 43, note 4.) Still we are 
far from denying that Zeid’s enquiries and doctrines may have constituted one of the 
causes which prompted Mahomet to enquiry and religious thought. But whatever 
grounds may exist for regarding Zeid as a philosophical or a religious enquirer, we 
should only have smiled at the clumsiness of the structure erected by the traditionists 
on so slender a base, had it not been that Dr. Sprenger appears to recognize it, and 
even builds thereon in part his own theory that Mahomet **did nothing more than gtu 
iher the floating elements which had been imported or originated by others and instead 
of carrying Arabia along with him, was himself carried along “by tlie irresistible 
force ot' the spirit of the time (vide Life of Mohammed^ pp. 39—49.) 

Arabia was no doubt prepared for ^ religious change ; Judaism and Christianity 
had sown the seeds of divine knowledge every here and there, and many enquiring 
minds may have groped the way to truth, and paved the road for Malmmet’s investi- 
gations and convictions. But to none of these is Islam attributable.* Its peculiari- 
ties are all the Prophet’s own. Mahomet alone appears to us responsible for its 
faults, as w%ll as entitled to all the credit (whatever it is ) of being its sole founder. 
It is the workmanship of his wonderful mind, and bears in every part the impress 
of his individuality. Such passages as the following appear to us strangely untrue: — 
“ The Islam is not the work of Mahomet ; it is not the doctrine of the Impostor!* 
(Sprenger" s Mohammed, p.M 6^ Yet the learned doctor dirges him with its faults: 
“ There is however no doubt that the impostor has defilqd it by his immorality and 
perverseness of mind, and that most of the objectionable doctrines are his.*’ (Ibid!) 
This is hardly the even-handed justice we shotddhave exp^ted firom the philosophi- 
cal Sprenger. 
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hornet and his foilhw^rs. Jewish tmdition had b^eti long noto- 
rious in Medinai and the Mahometan system was now made to 
fit upon it ; for Islam did not ignore Christianity and Judaism^ 
but merely superseded them as the whole does a patt, and 
as that whioh is complete swallows up an imperfect commence- 
ment. Hence arose such absurd anachronisms, as the attempts 
to identify Caht&n with Joktan ^between whom, at the most 
moderate estimate, fifteen centuries intervene ;) and hence 
were forged the earlier links of the Abrahamic genealogy, 
together with niitnberless tales of Islimael and the Israelites. 
These, though pretending to be regular traditions, can gene- 
ralteWrecognized as plagiarisms from Scripture, or as Arabian 
legjwids twisted into accommodation with it. 

J. — Of analogous nature may be classed such traditions as 
affirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated 
their Scriptures. We believe, after a careful examination 
into the Coran, that Mahomet himself never expressed the 
smallest doubt at any period of his life, either to the au- 
thority or genuineness of the Old and New Testaments extant 
in his time. He was profuse in assurances, that his system 
corresponded with both, and that he had been foretold by fo^rner 
prophets; and as the Bible was little known among the gene- 
rality of his followers, his assertions were implicitly believed. 
But as Islam spread abroad, and began to include countries 
where the Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the di8Ci*emi|r 
cies between them and the Coran became patent to all. 
sturdy believer, with an easy conscience, laid the entirerinijatne 
at the door of the dishonest Jews and Christians, (the former 
of whom their Prophet had accused in the Coran of hiding 
and dislocating ” the prophecies of himself) ; and according 
to the Moslem wont, a host of stories, with all the necessary 
details of Jewish fabrication and exscission, soon grew up, 
exactly suited to the necessities of Islam.^ 

K. — If it appear strange that extravagant and iipreasonable 
stories of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs should 
not have been contradicted by the pore upright and sensible 
Mahometans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it 
must be k^t in view that criticism and freedom of opinion 
(as has been already shown,) were completely stifled under 
the crushing dogmas of Islam. Every simpleton might ima- 

♦ Aa instance of this very numerous class of stories will be found in WdekidL 
p, 70. A Copt, rea^ng his uncle’s Bible, is struck by finding two leaves closely glued 
together. On opening them, he discovers the most copious details regarding Maho- 
met, as a Primhet about immediately to appear. His uncle was displeased at his 
^riosity ana beat him, saying the Prophet had not yet arisen. (Vnf. Sptmgeft 
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gpixB, and any designing man could with ea»e invent, such tnadi- 
tions; hut when once in currency, the attempt to disprove 
them would be difficult and dangerous. Supposing that no 
well-known fact, or received dogma, were contradicted by them, 
upon what general considerations were they to be rebutted ? 
It any one, for instance, had contended that all human esspe^ 
rience was contradicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of 
the Jews regarding Mahomet, he would have been scouted 
as an infidel. Honest enquiry into the genuineness of holy Scrip- 
ture would have sapped the foundations of Islam, and was 
therefore out of the question. Who would have dared to argue 
against a miraculous tale, that did honour to Mahomet, on the 
ground that it was in itself improbable, that the narrator might 
have imbibed a false impression, or that even in the Coran ^ 
miraculous powers were never arrogated by the Prophet ? The 
argument would have placed the neck of the logician in peril 
of the sword ; for it has been already shown, that the faith and 
the polity of the nation were one ; and that free opinions and 
heresy were synonymous with conspiracy and!*^ rebellion.* It 
was thus that, under the shelter of the civil arm, and of the 
fanatical credulity of the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends grew up, in perfect security from the attacks of doubt 
and of honest enquiry. 

L. — The converse of the principle laid ^down above is like- 
wise true ; that is to say, traditions, founded upon good evi- 
dence, and undisputed, because notorious in the first stage 
of Islam, gradually fell into disrepute, or were entirely re- 
jected, because they appeared to dishonor Mahomet, or 
countenance some heretical opinion. Tho* nature of the 
case renders it impossible to prove this position so fully as 
any of the preceding, because we can now have no trace of 
such traditions as were early dropped. But we discover the 

* See also aii ^urd tradition of somethin of a similar nature quoted at p. 409 of 
Volume XVII. of this JReview. The Arabiq student will find this well illustrated 
by the treatment which the hypocrites’^ or “ disaffected” are represented as re- 
ceiving even during Mahomet’s life-time. On the expedition to Tabfik, Mahomet 
prayed for rain, which accordingly descended. A perverse doubter, however, siud, 

** it was but a chance cloud that happened to pass,** Agam the IPiophet’s camel 
strayed, and the doubter said, ** Doth not Mahomet deem himself a prophet ? dotJi 
he not profess to bring intelligence to you from the Heavens ? ;^et is he unable to 
tell where his own camel is 1” ** Ye servants of the Lord T exclaimed his comrade, 
** there is a plague in this place, and I knew it not. Get ottt from my tent, enemy of 
the Lord ! Wretch, remain not in my society I” Mahomet had of course supernatural 
intimation conveyed to him not only of the doubter’s speefm, but of where the camel 
was, and the doubter aftervfards repented and was confirmed in the faith. 

391.) , 

Omar*s sword was readily unsheathed ever and anon'to pupish such sceptical 
temerity, and Mahomet hhnself frequently visited it, inlhe earfy part of his MMhta 
career, with aasassination, and on his conquest of Mecca, by open execution. 
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spirit working even in the second and third centnriefil. There 
is an apparently well-supported story, which attributes to Ma- 
homet a momentary lapse and compromise with the idolatry 
of Mecca, and traditions on the subject from various sources 
are related by the earliest and the beat biographers. But the 
theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous or heretical 
that Mahomet should thus have degraded himself after he 
had received the truth,” and the occurrence is therefore denied, 
or entirely omitted, by some of the later writers, though the 
facts are so patent, that the more candid fully admit them.* 
The principle thus found in existence, in the second and third 
centuries, may be presumed to have been at work also in the 
first. * 

M. — The system of J}i 0 us frauds is not abhorrent from the 
principles of Islam. Deception is, by the current theology of 
Mahometans, allowable in certain circumstances. The Prophet 
himself, bejth by precept and example, encouraged the notion, 
that to t#* an untruth is, on some occasions, allowable ; and 
what occasion^ would approve itself as more justifiable, nay 
meritorious, than that of furthering the interests of Islam ?f 


• Dr. Sprenffer has some valuable remarks on this subject in his noti^ of 
{AaiatJoum.^ No, CCXII., p. 19 H. seq.) The story is honestly told by 
Tabari, and (as we find by a quotation m the latter) by Ibn IshAc ; but 
and tacitly omitted by Iba„Hisham, althougfh his book professea ta 
of Ibn )IshS,c. (Vide Wdckidi^ p, 29 — ToAari, p. 10, and 

The author of the Mawuhib Alladoniya^ in an interesting’ passage 
of the authenticity of the story, traces the objections and4oalttit.tO heresy 

and injury to Islam ; thus ; 

cXfJi ^ l«J ,> t S 5^ J ^ 1 I jiS Jj- 

I th “ It *8 said that this story i. of a heretical character and 
has no foundation. But it is not so ; and is really well founded.” And again, 

JU I jmS (.ilfj jjb jkiJ I «*>; y 

Again (another author) rejeutfl^ ^ 

happened, many of those who ha^" halfeved, would M^^qJ^Wcome apostates, which 
was not the case.” ^ v \ 

^ i* The common Moslem belief i^lhat it is allowable tdi tell a falsehood on four occa- 
sions : 1st, to save one’s life $ to effect a peaob^or reconciliation ; 3rd, to por- 
^ woman ; 4th, on the pOc^ion of a journey or expedition. 

The fird is borne out by J|<|htoniet’8 express sanction. AmmAr ibn Yasir was sore- 
g persecuted by the pagans fw Mecca, ana denied the faith for his deliverance. The 
Brophet appijbved of his cdnduct If they do this again, then repeat the same re- 
cat^hon to them (Wdekidi, p, 2274) Another tradition preserved in the family 

as follows idolaters seized Amralr, and they let him not go until 
spoken well of their gods. He then repaired to the 
JEvil, oh. Prophet ol the Lord I 
rpnhid MibnmM ^ ^ ^ spoken well of tlieir gods.”— «But how,” 

f^h^ " Secure and stedfast in the 

(/Airfcm.) Mahomet also said that AmmAr’s lie was better than Abu Jahl*8 truth. 
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The early Moslems would suppose it to be fitting antf right, 
that a divine religion should be supported by tie evidence of 
miracles, and they would think they were doing God service 
by building up testimony in accordance with the supposition. 
The case of our own religion, whose purer morality renders 
the attempt incomparably the more inexcusable, shows ths^ 
pwus fabrications of this description easily commend themselves 
to the conscience, where there is the inclination and the oppor- 
tunity for their perpetration. 

There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
Moslems, who would probably have scrupled at such open 
frauds ; but these are the very individuals from whom wej^ve 
the fewest traditions. We read of some cautious men a^ofig 
the companions, who, perceiving the diflSculty of reciti^ 
accounts of their Prophet with perfect accuracy, and perhaps 
disgusted with the bare-faced effrontery of the propagators of 
unfounded traditions, abstained entirely from repeating the say- 
ings of Mahomet. But regarding the companions in general, 
from whom the great n'rass of tradition is drawn, and their Im- 
mediate successors, we are not aware that any satisfactory 
means are possessed of classifying them into parties, of which 
the trustworthiness would vary to any great extent. Some we 


sanctioned by the following’ tradition That person is not 
ri^akee pe^e between two people, and speaks good words to do away their 
thi^ skou/d be lies.** (Mishcat, Vol. II., p. 427.) 

As we^hmve a melancholy instance that I^^homet did not think it 

wrong to make'^lklse promises to his wives, in the matter of his slave girl Maria. 
And regarding the^irthf it was his constant habit in projecting expeditions (except- 
ing only that to fabOik) to conceal his intentions, and to give out that he was about 
to proceed in another direction from the true one. {Hishdmifp. 392, — WiftcAidijjp.lSSJ.) 

♦ Thus Omar declined to give certain information, saying, If it were not that I 
feared lest 1 should add to the facts in relating them, or take therefrom, verily I 
should tell you.” ( fV{icAidi,p. 236i^) Similar traditions are given regarding Othman. 
(Ibid, p. 168|, 189J.) Abdallah ibn 'MasM was so afraid in repeating Mahomet's 
words, that he always guarded his relation by this conditional clause,** near or like this/’ 

but one day, as%e repeated a traditl^,the words aJJ| ^ The Pro^ 

phet of the Lord said,** escaped his lipsf and he became oppressed with anguish, so 
that the sweat dropped from his forehead. Then he said, ** If the Lbrd will, the 
Prophet may have said more than that, or less, or near unto it.” fJbid, p. 209.^ This 
is no doubt greatly exaggerated. — ** Saad ibn Abi Wackhds was asked a question 
and he kept silence, ssLying I fearthat if 1 tell you one thing, ye will go and add 
thereto as Jrom me, a hundred.** (Ibid, p. 206i). So Abdallah ibn Zobeir was asked, 
•* Why do we not hear thee telling stories regarding the Prophet, as such and such 
persons tell ?” He replied, “ It is very true that I kept close by the Prophet from 
the time I first believed, (and therefore am intimately acquainted with his wor^) ; Wt 
1 heard him say, * Whosoever shall repeat a lie concerning me, his resting place shidl 
be in hell-fire.” {Ibid,p. 199.) So in explaining why some of the prinoipsu eWpantoHt 
have left no traditions, Wkcludi writes, ** From others, ^re are no remains of tradi- 
tion regarding the Prophet, although they were mora i4 his company, sitUng and 
hearing him, than those who have left us traditions, and Una iss atiriJbiute to 
fear (of giving forth erroneous traditions), &c. (Ibid, p, 176|.) 


t 
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know were more constantly with Mahomet, and had therefore 
better opporttinities than others for acquiring information; 
some, like the garrulous Ayesha, are more given to gossipping 
tales and trifling frivolities ; but none of them, as for as we 
can judge, is free from the tendency to exalt Mahomet at 
the expense of truth, or can be withheld from the marvellous 
by the most glaring violations of probability or of reason. Such 
at least is the impression derived from their evidence in the 
shape in which it has reached us. 

N. — The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre- 
sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the nature 
of we have endeavoured to trace. But the testimony 

.^^'bompanions, as delivered to us, is so fickle and so unac- 
eiriintably capricious, that even where no motive whatever can 
be guessed at, and where there were the fullest opportunities of 
observation, the traditions often flatly contradict one another. 
For instance, a score of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed 
his hair ; they mention the substances he used ; and some not 
only maintain that they were eye-witnesses of this during the 
Prophet’s life, but actually produced relics of his hair after his 
death, on which the dye was visible. A score of others, pos- 
sessed of equally good' means of information, assert that he 
ver dyed his hair, and that moreover he had no need to dot 
as his grey-hairs wete so few, that they might ba^^oTiiijCjt*' 
Again, with respect to his signet ring — a matt^ ItivolvtoKjlo; 
faction or dogma — the traditions are most 
party relate, that feeling the want of a seal fSr his despatches, 
the Prophet had a signet ring prepared for that purpose of 
pure silver. Another party assert, that KhS,lid ibn Said made 
for himself an iron ring, plated with silver ; and^that Mahomet 
took a fancy to this, and appropriated it to his own use. A third 
tradition states, that the ring was brought^ by Amr ibn Said 
from Abyssinia ; and yet a fourth that Mufi-dz ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for himself in Yemen ! ^ One set of traditions hold 

♦ Vide W^dkidiy pp. 83i — 85. Even the number of the white hairs is given bj; 
various authorities as 17, 18, 20, or 30. Some say, that when he oiled his head, they 
appeared, others that that process concealed them. As to the color used, the ac- 
counts also differ. One says he employed Henna and Katam, which gave a reddish 
tinge, but that he liked yellow best. One traditionist approves of a jet black dye, 
while others say the Prophet forbade this. The following traditions on the sub- 
ject are curious :~Maliomet said, " Those who dye their hair black like the crops of 
pigeons, shall never smell the smell of Paradise.” “ In the day of judgment, the 
Lord will not look upon him who dyes his hair black.” Again, Mahomet not recog- 
n^ing a grey-headed man, who came to him one day with his hair dyed black, asked 
who he his name. " Nay,” replied the Prophet, “ hut thou 

cwf the Jjwil ! The only possible supposition is that tnese traditions were invented 
»y grey-headed men, to countenance and sanction the several modes of dyeing they 
themselves practised. j j 
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that Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on 
his left ; one that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it 
outside 5 and one that the inscription upon it was aUI while 

all the rest declare that it was aUI Now all these 

traditions refer to one and the same ring, because it is repeal 
edly added, that after Mahomet’s death, it was worn by Abu Baer, 
by Oinar, and by OthmS^n, and was lost by the latter in the well 
Aris. There is still another tradition, that neither the Prophet 
nor any of his immediate successors ever wore a ring at all* Now 
all these varying narratives are not given doubtfully as conjec- 
tures, which might either be right or wrong, but they^C told 
with the full assurance of apparent certainty, and wiHl^uch 
minute particulars and circumstantiality of detail, as to leave 
the impression on the simple reader’s mind, that each of the 
narra|pra had the most Intimate acquaintance with the subject. 

In these instances, then, which might easily be multiplied 
to an indefinite extent, to what tendency or habit of mind, 
but the sheer love of etory-telling, are we to attribute such 
gratuitous and wholesale fabrications? The principle to be 
hence deduced, is that tradition generally cannot be received 
with too much caution, or exposed in our critical crucible to 
too strong a tentative process ; and that no important fact can 
be received as securely proved by mere tradition, unless there 
be some ground of probability, analogy or collateral evidence 
imits favor. 

III. We shall now proceed to mention the considerations, 
which should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, 
as well as the caution to be observed in they application. 

A. — Unanimous consent, dr general agreement, between appa- 
rently independent traditions, may generally be regarded as a 
presumption of credibility. We know that the original sources 
of tradition were numerous ; and as we have already stated, the 
streams emitted by them often flow downward through separate 
channels. Cumulative evidence of this description is therefore 
a presumption, that the circumstances common to so many sepa- 
rate traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that is, in the era immediately succeeding Maho- 
met’s death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against ; 
for even in traditions apparently of the nature contemplated, 
close agreement may be a ground of distrust. It may argue, 
that though attributed to different sources, they belong to one 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subse- 

• All these will be found in WdcAitfi, pp, 9U*-92|. 
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quent to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be so great 
as to exclude circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground 
for believing that either the original source is not of old date, 
or that the channels of conveyance have not been kept distinct. 
Some degree of incidental discrepancy must be looked for, and 
it will improve rather than injure the character of the evidence. 
Thus the frequent variations in the day of the week, on which 
reiOarkable events occurred, are just what we should expect in 
independent traditions having their origin in hearsay ; and the 
simplicity with which these are placed in juxta-position, speaks 
strongly for the honesty of the collectors, and for the absence 
0f attenipt to blend or harmonize the differing accounts. 

The same argument may be applied to the several parts of a 
^(^dition. Certain portions of several corresponding traditions 
may agree almost verbally together, while other portions may 
contain circumstantial variations ; and it is possible, thgjjt the 
latter may have a bona-fide independent origin, which the for- 
mer could not pretend to. The intimate union, in separate, but 
corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations, characterized 
by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts, circum- 
stantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 
atory of Mahomet’s infantile days, derived from his nurse 
Halima, and handed down to us in three distinct traditions. 

These three accounts,” says Dr. Sprenger, agree almost 
^ literally in the marvellous, but they differ in the facts.”* The 
marvellous was derived from one common source of fabrication, 
but the facts from original authorities. Hence the unifor- 
mity of the one, and the variations in the other. 

Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species 
of evidence peculiar to itself ; it may point to a common and 
recorded original, of date antecedent to that probably at which 
most of the other traditions were reduced to writing. There is 
no reason for believing that any such records were made till long 
after the era of Mahomet, and they can therefore assume for 
themselves none of the merit of contemporaneous remains. 
{They may, however, claim the advantages of considerable anti- 
quity, as in the case of Zohri’s history of the Prophet’s military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 
first century.f 

B. — Correspondence with facts mentioned or alluded to 
in the Coran, will generally impart credit to traditional 
narration Some of the most important incidents, connected 


♦ Vide Sprengtft Lift ofMohammedy p, 78, note 3. 
t This will be farther noticed below. 
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with Mahomet’s battles, as well as with a variety of domestic 
and political matters, are thus attested. This ground of con- 
firmation may, however, be deceptive, for the allusion in the 
Coran may have ffiven rise to the tradition. The story, if not 
from the first an actual fraud, may possibly have originated 
in some mraphrastic comment or illustrative supposition, which 
afterwards became transmitted into a confident narrative of 
fact. For example, in the Coran there occurs the following 
verse : — Remember the favour of the Lord unto thee^ when certain 
men designed to stretch forth their hands against thee^ and the 
Lord held back from thee their hands By some this passage 
is supposed to refer to Mahomet’s escape from Mecca ; but the 
craving after circumstantiality not being satisfied with this 
tame interpretation, several stories have been invented, in 
which an enemy’s hand, already brandishing the sword over 
Mahomet’s head, has been miraculously staid by Gabriel.f 
Again, the discomfiture of the army of Abraha, shortly be- 
fore the birth of Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in 
Sura CV. : — And did not the Lord send against them flocks of 
little birds y which cast upon them small clay stones^ and made them 
like unto the stubble of which the cattle have eaten ? This pro- 
bably is only a highly coloured metaphor for the general des- 
truction of the array by the ravages of small-pox.^ But in 
whatever light viewed, it has formed the starting point for the 
imaginations of the traditionists, who give us the most matter- 
of-fact details of the kind of bird, the size and material of the 
stones, the precise mode in which they struck th^ enemy, &c. 
&c., as if they had themselves been eye-witnesses of the portent 

♦ Sura, V. 12. 

t In the attack upon the Bani Gliatfan, we learn from Wackidi, that whilst Maho- 
met was resting^ under a tree, the enemy’s leader came stealthily up, and snatching^ 
his sword, exclaimed, ** Who is there to defend thee against me thia day “ The. 
Lord,” replied the Prophet ; whereupon Gabriel struck the man upon his chesL 
and the sword falling from his hand, Mahomet in his tuni seized it, and retorted 
the question on his adversary, who immediately became a convert ; “ and wUh refsT- 
ence to this/* it is added, was Sura v. 12 revealed" {Wackidi, p. 104^.) Vide also 
Weil s Mohammed, p. 121, where the story is related ; but at p. 257 (note 397,) the 
learned doctor, (on account of the numerous attempt at assassination and 
vellous escapes his biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason regrets 
respect with which he had previously treated it. The tale is a second time clumsily 
repeated by the biographers, almost in the same terms, in the expedition to Dzat 
al Rici, and here Hish^mi adds, ** Regarding tins event, Sura v, 12 wfis revealed, 
but others attribute the passage to the attempt of Amr ibn Jahsh, one of the Bani 
Nadhlr,” who it is pretended tried to rolljdown a stone Upon the Prophet from the 
roof of a house. (Ilishdmi, p. 282 — WacAicfi,j?.110|~-Oampare also Salehs note on tlie 
verse.) Thus we have three or four different incidents to which the passage is 
applied, some of them apparently fabricated to suit it. 

X The metaphor was probably suggested by the name for small-pox ) 

signifying also ** small stones:’^ and by the hard and gravelly feeling of the pustules. 
{SmHuhdmi,pAd.) 
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—and the whofc of this has evidently no other foundation than 
the verse above quoted, which the credulous Moslems having 
interpreted literally, deemed it necessary to clothe with ample 
illustrations. These are but types of the puerile and extra- 
vagant legends, whicli have been framed out of nothing, and 
raised upon a supposed Coranic foundation purely imagi- 
nary. 

c. — Wherever a tradition contains any thing In disparage- 
ment of Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his 
followers, or by his enemies, after his emigration (for then the 
period of his persecution and humiliation had passed, and that 
of bis exaltation arrived), his failure in any enterprise or lau- 
;4aWe endeavour, or in fine, any thing at variance, either in 
jSpfct or doctrine, with the principles and tendencies of Islam, 
’there will be strong reason for admitting it as authentic ; be- 
cause, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that such a tradition 
could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it could 
obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same time we must be careful not to apply this rule to all that 
we consider discreditable or opposed to morality. So cruelty 
however inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, when prac- 
Used against infidels^ were regarded by the first followers of Is- 
lam as highly meritorious ; and the rude civilization of Arabia 
admitted with complacency a coarseness both in language and 
behaviour, which we sHbuld look upon as the most reprehen-* 
sible indecency. These and similar exceptions must be made 
from this othirwlse universal and effective canon. 

D. — There is embodied in tradition a source of information 
far more authentic tjian any to which we have yet alluded, but 
unfortunately of very limited extent : — we mean the trans- 
cripts of treaties purporting to have been dictated by Mahomet, 
and recorded in his presence. 

It hm been before shown, that the traditions we now possess 
were not, at least generally, recorded in the time of Mahomet : 
and that, even if they were occasionally committed to writing, 
wg have no evidence regarding the subsequent fate of such 
memoranda, and no criteria for distinguishing, in our present 
stores, the traditions possibly founded upon such notes, from 
those that originated, and were for a long time sustained, by 
purely oral means. In a far different category are the treaties 
of Mahomet to be placed. They consist of compacts entered 
into by him with the surrounding tribes of Arabia, tie wish and 
Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem, which having been 
reduced to writing, were attested by one or more of his fol- 
lowers. They are of course confined to the period succeeding 
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the Prophet’s flight to Medtna, and acquisition of political 
influence, and, from the nature of the case, are limited to the re- 
cital of a few simple facts. But these facts again form valuable 
supports to the traditional outline, and» especially where they 
detail the relations of Islam with the neighbouring Jewish 
and Christian tribes, are possessed of the highest interest. 

In W^ckidi’s biography there is a section expressly devoted 
to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two or 
three scores of them. Over and over again, the author (in the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century) states' that 
he had copied these from the original treaties, or recorded their 
purport from the testimony of those who had seen them. 
“ They were still in force,” writes Dr. Sprenger, in the 
time of H&rfln A 1 Rashid” (A. H. 170 — 193,) and were then 
collected.* ** This is quite conceivable, for they were often record- 
ed upon leather,t and would invariably be preserved with care, 
as the charters of privilege to those in whose favor they were 
concluded. Some of the most interesting of them, as the 
terms allowed to the Jews of Kheibar, and to the Christians of 
i^ajr^ln, formed the basis of political events in the caliphates 
of Abu Baer and Omar ; and the concessions made in others 
to Jewish and Christian tribes, are satisfactory proof that they 
were not fabricated by Mahometans ; while it is equally clear 
that they would never have been ^knowledged or made 
current by them if counterfeited by a Jewish or a Christian 
hand. 

Wherever then, we have good reason for regarding such 
treaties as authentic, they may be placed, as to historical au- 
thority, almost on a par witli the Coran.J 


• Sprenger' s Mohammed^ p. S3. 

t Instances of this have been given above. 

I The following are the chief references to the extant originals of such treaties ^ 

1. Hisham ibn Mohammed relates that a man of the Tai tribe told him that 
Walld ibn J^bir sent an embassy to Mahomet, who wrote to them a letter then 
extant and in the possession of his tribe at Jabaloin. ( Wdehidi^ p. 54.) 

2. W4ckidi gives a copy of the treaty Mahomet entered into with the chief of 
Dhmat al Jandal, the original of which an old man of the peoplf^ of Dhma showai 
him. (Id. p. 56^.) 

3. Wdekidi copied a letter (apparently original) from Mahomet to the people 
of Adzruh (a Jewish settlement on the Aelanitic gulph) and gives the words of it. 
{Id., p. 57.) 

4. Mahomet gave to RuM ibn Amr ibn Jadah al Fulj, a written treaty “ which 
that family now possesses.” {Id.,p. 59i.) 

ft. Zoheir, who came from Mahrah to Mahomet, got from him a written treaty 

** which is with the family to this day.” {Id.,p. 69.) 

W^ckidi read the original document in which Arcam, oneof the companions, devoted 
his house (famous in the Prophet’s Meccan history) to sacred purposes. (Id.,p» 226.) 

Besides these, there are a great number of treaties and letters to tlie various chiefs 
and tribes in Arabia, introduced in extemo, into the biographical writings ; and al- 
though it is not expressly so stated, it is extremely probable that these were in many 
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In cases of official deputations to Mahomet, it is sometimes 
stated that the account is derived from the family or tribe 
which made the deputation, and which had preserved a written 
meinorial of the circumstance. We may view such accounts 
as undoubtedly founded on fact, for the family or clan would 
naturally treasure up in ’1;he most careful way any memorials 
of the manner in which the Prophet had received or honored 
them, although there would be a tendency in all such state- 
ments to self-aggrandizement. 

Another traditionary source, possessing peculiar evidence, 
takes its rise in the verses and poetical fragments attributed to 
the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the com- 
position of persons who died before the Prophet, as Ibu 
T&lib ; and others, of those who survived him, as Hass&n ibn 
'fhabit. There can be no question as to the great antiqui- 
ty of these remains, though we may not be able to fix exactly 
the period of their composition. With respect to such as pur- 
port to be of date preceding Mahomet’s death, when we con- 
sider the poetical habits of the nation, and their faculty of 
preserving poetry by memory ,t together with the ancient styll 
and language of the poetry itself, it cannot certainly be deemed 
improbable that the verses should be in reality the work of 
the parties to whom they are ascribed. It is on the other hand 
quite possible, that P^gtry composed after the death of Maho- 
met, and either actually describing and referring to passages of 
preceding history, or incidentally corresponding therewith, should 
subsequently have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion, or as the actual effusion of personages in the scene, to 
whom they afterwards were only by poetical fiction attributed. 


cases copied from the orij^inals ; or from transcripts of them, which thouj^h perhaps 
several removes from the originals, are still likely to be g-enuine. Counterfeits there 
may be amongst them, but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated do- 
cuments of this nature are not more numerous. The reason no doubt is that it was 
difficult to counterfeit such written relicts in the early age of Islam, with any chance 
of success. 

* Thus WAckidi details such a narrative with the preface — ** My informant Mu- 
hammad ibn Yahya relates that he found it in the writings of his father and again 

Amr the Odzrite says, he found it written in the papers of his father.” — The story 
that follows relating to a deputation from the Bani Odzara. {Wdekidi^ pp. 64| 4* ) 

t Burkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains. ** Throughout every 
part of the Arabian desert, poetry is equally esteeihed. Many persons are founJi 
who make verses of true measure, although they cannot either read or write ; yet 
as they employ on such occasions chosen terms only, and as the purity of their 
vernacular language is such as to preclude any grammatical errors, these verses, 
after passing from mouth to mouth, may at last be committed to paper, and will most 
commonly be found regular and correct. I presume that the greater part of the re- 
gulp poetry of the Arabs, which has descended to us, is derived from similar com- 
positions.” {hurkhardCs Notes on the Bedouins, vol I,, jj. 261 —sec also p, 373.) 
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As a general rule, it may be laid down, that whereyei’ there is 
any anticipation of Mahomet’s prophetical dignity or victorieei, 
any premonitory dawn of the approaching glories of Islam, 
the poetry may at once be concluded as an after-thought, 
triumphant Islam having reflected some of its refulgence back 
upon the bare points of its earlier career. Tried by this rule, 
there is much poetry which may be ascribed, as more or less 
genuine, to the men whose name it bears ; but there is some 
also, which from patent anachronism, either in fact or spirit, is 
evidently the composition of a later age.^ The question is how- 
ever more one of literary curiosity than of historical evidence, 
for this species of poetry is seldom of use in confirming any 
important point in Mahomet’s biography. 

We do not here refer to the national poets of Arabia, whose 
verses, preserved in the Kitab al Aghani and other works, 
possess without doubt the elements of authenticity, and 
form the trustworthy archives of Arabia before Islam. It is 


♦ As an example we may refer to the poetry which Abu Talib, Mahomet’s uncle, 
is said to have recited, when the Coreish took decisive measures against the Pr^het, 
and sought to warn the pilgrims of other tribes not to give heed to him. Abu Talib,' 
in plaintive verse, expresses his fears, lest the whole of the Arabs should join the 
Coreish against him. {Vide. IJishdmi, p. 75.) There is in these verses sometliiug 
perhaps too plainly anticipative of the future national struggle ; still the language 
from Abu Talib’s stand-point is possible. But there follows a reference to ** the 
clouds giving rain before him'* (Mahomet) : and it is added in explanation by the 
biograi)her, that when the Prophet in after days miraculously procured rain by prayer 
at Medina, he called to mind this prediction ny his uniJlc. Thus doubt is cast upon 
the whole piece of its being an after-composition. At the same time it is not im- 
possible that the sentence may have been used metaphorically by Abu T^ib in lau- 
dation of his nephew, or that the couplet containing the suspicious verses may have 
been interpolated. 

Another glaring anachronism may be mentioned, which shows with what caution 
poetry of this class must be received. When Arahomet with his followers performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, under the treaty of Hodeibia, the leader of his camel, 
as lie encii'clcd the Ivaaba, showed verses of hostile defiance against the Coreish, who 
viewed them from the impending rocks, wdiither they had by compact retired. Among 
these verses was the couplet, "We shall slay you on the score of the interpretation 
of it, (the Coran) as we slew you on the score of its revelation (i. e. for rejecting it.) 

UJLIii Ui # aL j U ^ Uiu Now this evidently 

belongs to a period long subsequent, when Islam was broken up into parties, and 
men fought against each other forltheir several " interpretations”^ of the Coran. Yet 
the verses are referred both by W jtekidi and Hish5,mi to a period anterior even to tha 
conquest of Mecca. (Wuckidi^ p. 124, ^ 2S2\.-~Hishumi,p, ^47.) Ibn Hishlim, how- 
ever, seeing probably the clumsiness of the story, adds that the pfietry should be 
ascribed to another party. 

As another examifie, the Arabic scholar may peruse the rhetorical contest held 
before Mahomet between his followers ana the embassy of the Ban! T^im. 

416—419.) The anticipations of universal conquest appear too prema- 
turely developed. Thus the threat is used by Th^bit ibn Keis mat the Moslems 
** would Jight against all the world till they Wieve«r (p. 416.) This was language 
suited to the time when the Arabs had begun to fight and conquer beyond Aral^. 
These may have been speeches and poems composed afterwards as suitable to 
occasions, and like the orations of classical history, atti^uted to the actual time 
and place of the eventrelated. 


K 
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only necessa^ to peruse the " Essai” of Caussin de Perceval 
to be satisfied with their authority. 

The verses ascribed to the poets who survived Mahomet^ 
there is every reason to believe the composition of those whose 
names they bear ; but whether composed before the Prophet’s 
death, even when they profess to be so, is a more difficult question, 
and their value as historical documents will in some measure 
be regulated by that consideration. Under any circumstances, 
however, they cannot but be regarded as of very great value, 
from their being the work of Mahomet’s contemporaries. 
Wherever they bear upon historical events, they are of much 
use, as adding confirmation to the corresponding traditions ; 

whether handed down by writing, or by memory alone, 
ilheir poetical form is in some degree a safeguard against 
change or interpolation. As examples may be specified, the 
odes of Hassan ibn Thabit on the ‘^battle of the Ditch,” 
and on the conquest of Mecca,” and the poem of Kab ibn 
Malik, descriptive of the oath of fealty taken by the adjutors 
at the second Acaba, in which he mentions by name the 
twelve leaders chosen from amongst them by the Prophet.* 
Besides such specific facts, this early ])oetry is often instructive, 
as exhibiting the spirit of the first Moslems towards their un- 
converted brethren, and the biting satire and virulent abuse 
employed against the enemies of Islam. 

We do not, however, know of any fact, the proof of whicK 
depends upon these poetical remains. Although, therefore, they 
are valuable because confirmatory of tradition, their practical 
bearing upon the biographical elements of the Prophet’s life, 
is not of so much interest as might have been expected. They 
deserve indeed deep attention, as the earliest literary remains of 
a period which contained the germ of such mighty events ; but 
they give us little new insight into the history or character of 
Mahomet. While they attest many facts we are* already 

♦ Kab survived Mahpmet, and wrote an elegfy on his death. (TVdcAtrfi, p. 160 J.) 
HassSn ibn Thabit was an inhabitant of Medina ; h© was converted during? the Pro- 
phet’s life-time, and survived him about half a century. A ffood instance of the 
.ncidental manner, in which his verses corroborate tradition, is that of his elegy on 
Mutim, in whose praise lie notices that he received the Prophet under his protection 
frhen he returned to Mecca from Nakhla and Taif, dispirited and friendless. (Ilishd’- 
mi, p. 139.) 

A curious anecdote occurs of the mode in which Hasson’s poetry is said to have 
onjjinated an erroneous tradition. In his piece upon Mahomet’s expedition' to A1 
tlhaba (or Dzul Carada) against a party of marauders, he speaks of the horsemen of 
M Mikaddf as if he had been the chief of this expedition. In reality, howev^jr, Saad 
ibn 2eid was chief, having been put in the command by Mahomet. On hearing 
the poetry recited, the latter repaired in great wrath to Hassdn, and req^aired 
R-njends for the misrepresentation. The poet quietly replied, that his name did not 
suit the rhythm, and therefore he had chosen Mikd^d’s. Nevertheless, says Wackidi, 
the verses gave currency to the tradition in favor of the latterf {Wdchidii p. 115|,) 
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acquainted with, they reveal none which, without them, we 
should not know. 

Such, then, are the criteria which, it appears tons, should be 
applied to Mahometan tradition. It is obvious that the critical 
canon of the traditional collectors can carry no authority with 
us ; that every tradition must be separately subjected to close 
examination, and stand or fall upon its own individual merits ; 
and that even after its reception as generally credible, the com- 
ponent parts are severally liable, according to the internal 
evidence, to suspicion and rejection. The biographer of Maho- 
met, who shall endeavour to treat them thus, while shunning 
their misdirection, will retain, as far as appears practicable, the 
elements of truth preserved in them. Whenever the ground is 
common both to tradition and the Coran, he will regard the lat- 
ter as outweighing all other testimony; but where its sure guid- 
ance is wanting, he will turn with cautious eye to the dazzling, 
but uncertain, light of tradition, and will carefully concentrate 
its fitful gleams of truth, while he exercises continual vigilance 
against the false glare and meteoric flashes which illuminate 
only to deceive. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the character and merits of 
the EARLY HISTORIANS OF Mahomet, the Special materials 
which they afford for his biography, and the manner in which 
these materials are exhibited in their works. 

We have seen that towards the end of the first century of 
the Hegira, there is ground for believing that Mahometan 
tradition began generally to be recorded. One of the parties 
known to have been employed in this task was Zohri, who 
died x\. H. 124, aged 72.* It has been even stated that he 
composed a work on Mahomet’s life ; but this is uncertain.t 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that he threw together 
traditions bearing on certain portions of the Prophet’s life, 
certainly on that relating to his military expeditions ; and is 
conjectured by Dr. Sprenger, that he is th6 source whence 
that uniformity of narrative and coincidence of expression arose, 
observable in many parts of the biograpliical works, specially in 
the narratives of his military career. This hypothesis is very 
probable : at all events Zohri was one of such sources. He 
lived at the courts of several princes of the Omeyad dynasty, 
and there is hence every reason to believe that his accounts are 
as unbiassed as we may expect to find among Mussulman 

♦ Vide Ihn Khallictin, II. 683. 

t See an interesting^note in the Jmmal of the Asiatk Boeiety, by Dr. Spreiurer. on 
this subject. (No .V, of 1851, page m.) ^ 
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authors. T^re is »o work by Zphri extant, but he is largely 
quoted by ^Subsequent biographers ; and if Dr. Sprenger’s 
hypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s military 
operations must be in great part the re-production of materials 
composed by him. 

Two other authors are mentioned as having written bio- 
graphies of Mahomet early in the second century, namely 
Musa ibn Ockba and Abu Mashar; Wt neither of their 
works is extant. The latter is, however, extensively referred 
to by Tabari.* To these may be added, as no longer available, 
the histories of Abu Ishac, who died A. H. 188, and Madaini, 
who l^ved to the beginning of the third century. Though the 
latter published many works on Mahomet, not one is known 
now tp exist. t 

The earliest biographical writers, whose works are extant 
more or less in their original state, are: — I. Ibn Ishac; II. 
Ibn Hishdm ; III. Wackidi, and his secretary ; IV. Tabari. 

These works, though professing, like the traditional collections, 
to be composed only of differ from them in the following 

particulars — First, the traditional matter is confined to biogra- 
phical subjects, and is arranged in biographical order, commenc- 
ing with anticipatory and genealogical notices ; the work gene- 
i*ally advances to the birth of Mahomet, and traces him with 
some degree of method, through every stage of his eventful life. 
To each step, a separate chapter is devoted, and all the 
traditions, which have any bearing on the special subject, are 
thrown together in that chapter, and arranged with mbre or less 
6f intelligible sequence. The principle, however, 'followed by 
the traditional collectors, is, with some exceptions, observed, 
namely, that each separate tradition must be supported by its 
original authority, and that the chain of witnesses be specified, 
connecting the author with such authority. This induces 
the same motley and fragmentary appearance, which distinguishes 
the traditional collectars. The biogra})hies in fact resemble Mo- 
saics; the several* traditions being adjusted and dovetailed, so 
as to form one uniform history. The species of work is more 
like a collection of table talk” than a life : more like a compila- 
tion than an original composition. 

Secondly, traditions are sometimes fused together, or broken 
up, and re-formed into a uniform narrative, by adjusting the 
various pieces. This is more particularly the case in descrip- 

* See the note just referred to. f Sprengefs Mohammed, p. 70. 

I The biographical works are called Styar or Stat or while the 

general coUeetions are termed ffadUh, 
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tions of Mahomet’s military life, where the expedition are 
often detailed in an unbroken narration, the authoritieB being 
generally thrown together at the beginning.* - 

Thirdly, this process at times induces some degree of critical 
collation between the expressions or purport of the several tradi- 
tions thus brought together. Where the authorities differ, we 
find the biographer occasionally expressing his opinion as to 
which is the correct exposition. Verbal differences are also often 
mentioned, and the various readings noted. Such minuteness of 
examination affords satisfactory evidence of the labour un- 
grudgingly bestowed by the biographers, in bringing together all 
the authentic traditions, which could possibly illustrate their 
subject, as well as of the scrupulous care and accuracy with 
which they recorded them. 

The following particulars of the several authors named above, 
it may prove interesting and useful to bring together. 

I. Muhammad ibn Ishac is the earliest biographer, of 
whom any remains, the authorship of which can certainly be 
distinguished, have reached us. He died in the year of the 
Hegira 151, t or wi'.hin fifteen years of the overthrow of 
the Omeyad dynasty. His work was, however, published 
under the auspices and influence of the Abbasside prin- 
ces, and was in fact composed for the Caliph A1 Mansfir, 
the second of that race. if Its accuracy has been impugned ; 
but from the passages which have come down to us, there does 
not seem ground to believe that he was less careful than other 
traditionists ; while the high character generally ascribed to 
him, and the fact that he is uniformly quoted with confidence ,, 
by later authors, leave little doubt that the aspersions cast on 
his character had no good foundation. § In Ibn Khallican, we 
find the following testimonies in his favour: — 

Muhammad ibn Ishac is held by the majority of the learned 

♦ Thus recounting a number of separate chains of rehearsers’ names, running up in 
each case to the time of Mahomet, the traditioiiist will go on to a uniform narratim 
framed from the whole, and thus prefaced, the traditions from these sources are in- 
termixed and fused together in the following account” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f Ibn Khallic^n gives several dates from A. H. 150 to 154 ; but mentions that given 
in the text as the likeliest. (Slane, vol. II., p, 678.) 

I Vide WeiVs Gesch. Chalifj (uo/,II.) p. 81, Ibn Cuteiba says, that Ibn Ish^ came to 
Abu Jafar (Manshr) to Hlra, and wrote for him the hmk of the campaigm,'* Iton 
Khallicin relates that “ he put his Maghdzi in writing for the Caliph’s use at Hira/ 
and thus the learned men of Kufa had the advantage of hoaring him read and explain 
it himself. ro/. II., />. 678.) 

§ The unfavourable testimonies have been carefully collected, (and as it appears to 
us magnified), by Dr. Sprenger, who brings the following charges against Ibn 
Ish^c:- * P -o 

1. He was not criHi^aU The only proof, however, is the complaint of an author of 
the 8th century, that he did not always mention the nBme of the companions, to 
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as’B sure authority in the traditions, and none can be igno- 
rant of the liigh character borne by his work — the MaghdzL 
Whoever wishes to know the early conguests^^ says Zohri, let 
him refer to Ibn Ishdc^ and Al Bohhori himself cites him in 
his history, ^ * Al Shaft said, whoever wishes to obtain 

a complete acquaintance with the conquests, must borrow his in-- 


ivhom the traditions are traced. But this does not necessarily imply a want of critical 
care, and is sometimes forced upon the author by the narrative style proper to the 
biographer. 

2. lie invented new traditions. In proof, there is adduced, first, a round-about tes- 

Ibn Cuteiba, as follows. 1 heard Abu Hatiin say on the authority of 
that Motamir said: — “ Take no tradition from Ibn Ishac, he is a great liar 
arid, that MAlik ibn Anas had an unfavourable opinion of him. But Dr. Spren - 

ger d^l^’not mention that this unfavourable opinion was expressly ascribed to jea- 
lousy, Ibn Ishac having boasted that he w^as “a doctor fit to cure the infirmities of 
Malik’s traditions,” on which Malik enraged called liim a Dafidl (anti-christ), and said, 
he would drive him out of the city. {Ibn Khallicdn, vol, II., jd. 078.) Not much credit 
is therefore attachable to his opinion. 

3. He forged his authorities. This most serious charge is supported by absolutely 
no proof. It rests solely on the following gossiping story, cited by Ibn Cuteiba and 
Ibn Khallican (II. 078), “ lie gave one (or some) of his traditions on the authority 
of Fatima, wife of Hisham, who when infonned of the circumstance, denied Ibii Ishac’s 
statement, saying. Did he then go and visit my wife There is really not a farther 
tittle of evidence against him. 

4. On the above account, he was not relied on by early authors. But thi.s is surely 
opposed to fact, as is evident from the statements in the text. Three authors are 
mentioned by Sprenger as not relying on him. Bokhari, Muslim, and W^ckidi. As 
regards the latter, we think Dr. Sprenger mistaken, as Waelddi does quote him in 
numerous places, and not simply, as affirmed, on genealogical subjects. As to BokhS- 
ri, Sprenger should have quoted the full authority, which is as follows: — “ Though Al 
Bokhari did not quote him (in ins Sahth), he nevertheless held him fi)r a tru»tworthy 
traditionist.” (Ibn Khallican, vol. ^\.,p. 078.) Again, “ And Al Bokh&ri himself cites 
him in his history. Id., p. Oil .) T\\\s is exactly tlie mode in which we should have ex- 
pected a collector of original tra<litions to treat a biographical writer. As to Malik, 
the passage in Ibn Khallican runs thus “ And if Muslim 4bn al Hajjaj cited only one 
of his traditions, it was on account of the attack, whicli Malik ibn Anas had directed 
against him ” (vide the absurd story related above). {Ibid.) It ra\ist bo remembered 
that the labours of Bokhari, Muslim, &c., lay in another direction from those of our 
author, who was an historical compiler, they again were recorders of original tradi- 
tions, and would naturally seek for them at first hand, independently of such an 
author. And we see that Bokhari did quote him, when he came to write a history. 

Now these are po.sitively all the proofs or presumptions of evidence brought by 
Br, Sprenger in support of his charges : they appear to us quite inadequate, anil 
are at any rate fiir more than counter-balanced by the almost universal reception 
the statements of Ibn Ishac have met with in the Moslem world, since his own time 
to the present. Had he “ invented new traditions,” or “ forged authorities,” this 
would not have been the case. 

We do not understand Dr. Sprenger, when he calls him “the father of Mohammedan 
naythology” and states that the Mahometans discerned Ins attempt to “ shape the 
biography of their Prophet, according to the notions of the Christians.”— Seeing that 
his doctrine and system seem to be generally of the same type exactly as those 
of the other traditionists and biographers, who ai’e said by Dr. Sprenger himself 
to be independent of our author. 

T’he conclusion of the learned doctor is as follows “ His object is to edify and 
^muae his readers, and to this object he sacrifices not only truth, but in some instances 
even common sense” (p. 69.) Common sense is no very usual attribute of any of the 
tramtionists or biographers, and Ibn Ish^c seems to have brought into play as great 
a share as his neighbours. As to “ the sacrifice of truth,” w« do not believe that 
It was deliberately made, any more than in hundreds of the lying legends recounted 
by the « honest” W&ckidi. 
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formation from Ibn Ishdc, * * * Safyan ibn Oyairta declared 
that he never met any one who cast suspicions on Ibn IsbUc’a 
recitals, and Shoba ibn al Hajjaj was heard to say, Muhammad 
ibn Ishdc is the Commander of the Faithful^ meaning that he held 
that rank as a traditionist. * * ♦ Al Saji mentions that Zohri’s 
pupils had recourse to Muhammad ibn Ishac, whenever they 
had doubts respecting the exactness of any of the traditions 
delivered by their master ; such was the confidence they 
placed in his excellent memory. * * * It is stated that Yahya 
ibn Main, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and Yahya SMd al Katt&n 
considered Muhammad ibn Ishac as a trustworthy authority, 
and quoted his traditions in proof of their legal dodtrines. *** 
It was from Ibn Ishac’s works that Ibn Hisham extracted the 
materials of his biography of the Prophet, and every person, 
who has treated this subject, has been obliged to take Ibn 
Ishac for his authority and guide.” (^Iba Khallicdn, by Slane, 
voL IL, pp. 677-678.) 

These testimonies appear to us conclusive of Ibn Ishac’s au- 
thority among the Moslems, and of his general respectability 
as a writer ; and we find in effect, that his statements have 
been embodied in the biographies of all subsequent writers of 
the Life of Mahomet, excepting that of Wackidi, who in com- 
parison quotes sparingly from him ; and that the two works of 
ibn Ishac and Wackidi form the grand staple out of wdiich the 
majority of authentic narratives of the Prophet’s actions have 
been framed. 

IL Ibn Hisiiam, who died A. H. 213 (oraccordingto others 
A. H. 218,) took the histories of Ibn Ishac as the basis of his 
biography of Mahomet. Copies of this work are extant in its 
original form, and have been made use of by European histo- 
rians. The following extract from Ibn Ivhallican will place 
before the reader all that it is necessary to know regarding this 
author : — 

Abu Muhammad, Abd al M&lik, Ibn Hisham, the author of 
the Sir at al Rasul, or History of the Prophet, is spoken of ia 
these terms by Abu’l-Casim-al-Suhaili, in his work entitled 
Al Rand al XJnuf, which is a commentary on the Sirat : ‘ He 
was celebrated for his learning, and possessed superior infor- 
mation in genealogy and grammar : his native place was old 
Cairo, but his family were at Basra. He colnposed a genea- 
logical work on the tribe of Himyar and its princes ; and I 
have been told that he wrote another work, in which he ex- 
plained the obscure passages of poetry cited in (Ibn IshAc’s) 
biography of the Prophet. His death ofeutred at old Cairo 
A. H. 213 (A. D, 828-9.) This Ibn jSishftm is the person 
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who 3fefera©|id and drew up the ^ History of the Prophet’ 
from Ibn Iih4c’s work, entitled Al Maghdzi wa al Siar Q The 
Wars and Life of Mahomet :’) Al-Suhaili explained its 
difficulties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands 
of the public under the title of 8^at ibn Hishdmi i. e. 
* The Biography of Mahomet, by Ibn Hish&m.” (Slane^s trans* 
lotion, vol IL, JO. 128.) t 

, There is reason to suspect that Ibn HishS,m was not so 
honest as his great authority, Ibn Ish&c. One instance, at 
least, throws suspicion upon him as a witness not inclined to 
tell the whole truth. We find in Tabari a quotation from 
Ibn Ish4c, narrating the temporary lapse towards idolatry, of 
which Mahoniet is supposed to have been guilty at Mecca : 
the BtorJl;^ also given from original sources by Wackidi. But 
no not|oe whatever of the fact appears in Ibn Hisham’s edi- 
tion of Ibn Ishfi-c.* That he was capable of studiously omitting 
all reference to so important a narrative, because he fancied it 
to be not creditable to his Prophet, cannot but lessen our 
confidence in his book. However, it is evident from a compa- 
rison of his text with the quotations taken by Tabari, also from 
Ibn Ish^c, and which generally tally word for word, that what- 
ever he did excerpt from his author, was faithfully and accu- 
rately copied.f 

The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hlshdin are good, 
if not elaborate. The traditions are well thrown together, and 
the narrative proceeds with much of the regularity of a good 
biography. From the frequent fusion of traditions, the disad- 
vantage however results, that it is sometimes difficult to single 
out the separate traditions, and to judge of them on their indi- 
vidual merits. 

An abridgment of Ibn Hisham’s work vras made at Damas- 
cus A. H. 707 (A. D. 1307,) by Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A 
beautiful manuscript, in the hand-writing of the ahhreviator 
himself, is in the possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, 
the principal sudder ameen of Delhi. It is the copy which 
has been used by Dr. Sprenger,+ and the same to which 

♦ Seethe notice on this subject by Dr. Sprenger, inthe Asiatic Journalf No.CCXIL, 
p. 126, and also the detdls of a previous note under the head II. L. 

f Dr. Spreiiger writes of Ibn Hish^m : — “ Unfortunately the additions of Ibn 
.HisMm are even less critical than the text of Ibn Ishac.” He adds that iio was a 
pupU of Bakay, of whom he ^ves this account by %makny, “ that he made awful 
blunders, gave free scope to his imagination, and that his accounts cannot be consi- 
dered conclusive unless they are confirmed by others.” ( Life of Mokammedf p, 70.) The 
latter qualification is, we fear, applicable, without exception, to all the traditional bio- 
graphers. But, as we have said in the text, wherever Ibn HishSim quotes Ibn Ish&o, 
he appears to do so with literal correctness. 

t Vide Sprmger^s Mohammed^ p. 70, note 2. 
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refer6ncc has occasionally been made throughout tils article* 
A manuscript of the abridged work is in the library olf the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

III. Wackidi,— -or as his full name runs, J6u Abdatlah 
Muhammad ibn Omar al Wdchidi ^ — was born at Medina about 
the year of the Hegira 129 or 130, and died A. H. 20t/ 
He therefore studied and wrote exclusively under the Abjas- 
sides. He enjoyed their patronage, and passed a part of his life 
at their court, having in his later days been appointed Cazl 
of the eastern quarter of Baghdad. It is accordingly to be 
remarked, thaf the influence of these princes bore strongly and 
uniformly upon him. His traditional researches were very 
great, and his works voluminous.! 

Al W&ckidi was a man eminent for learning, and the 
' author of some well-known works on the conquests of the 
Moslems, and other subjects. His Kitab al Redda^ a work of 
no inferior merit, contains an account of the apostasy of the 
Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars between 
his followers and Tul^iha al Aswad and Museilama, the fahe 
prophet.! * His Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad, and a 
number of other distinguished men, delivered traditional in- 
formation on his authority, * * * The traditions received 
from him are considered of feeble authority, and doubts have 
been expressed on the subject of his veracity,” (Ibn KhaUi-> 
cdn, by Slane, voL IIL, p, 63.^ 

Notwithstanding the fertility of his pen, no work of his, in 
its original form, aopears to have been preserved to us. 

His secretary, however, Muhammad ibn Saad, profited 
by his labours, and through him we enjoy some of their results. 
The secretary is thus described by Ibn Khallic&n 
** Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Saad ibn Mani was a man 
of the highest talents, merit and eminence. He lived for some 
time with Al W&okidi in the character of a secretary, and 
for this reason became known by the appellation Katib al 
Wdrhidu He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes on 
the diflerent classes ( Tabacdt) of Mahomet’s companions and 
the Tables : it contains also a history of the caliphs, brought 
down to his own time. He left also a smaller ‘ Tabac^J Hk 
character as a veracious and trustworthy historian is univer^ 

* Ibn Cuiidba, Ibn Ehallic&n tilso gives this date^ aa tb^ true ohe, but meatioitt 
Umt some say, A. H. 206| others 209. (Slone, vol. IJI, p, 6|^) 

t Sprengef^i Mohammed, p. 70, note 6. ** He left at his SWth SOQ boxes of boohli 
each of which was a load for two men. The botes made kO oamel loads.** 

I The titles of several other works by W&okidl are quoted by Dr. Spreuger. 
p, 71, note 1.) 
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* sally admitted. It is said that the complete collection of AI 

* W^ckidi’s works remained in the possession of four persons, 
^ the first of whom was his secretary, l^ahammad ibii Saad. 
^ This distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in 

* the sciences, the traditions, and traditional literature; most of 
‘ his books treat of the Traditions and Law. The Khatlb 
^ Abu Baer, author of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him 
‘ in tliese terms: — * We consider Muhammad ibn Saad as 
^ a man of unimpeached integrity, and the traditions which 

* he delivered are a proof of liis veracity, for in the greater 
^ part of the information handed down by him^ we find lilm 

* discussing it passage by passage.’ At the age of sixty-two, he 

* died at Baghdad, A H. 230 (A. D. 844,)* and was interred 

* in the cemetery outside tlie Damascus gate (Bab al ShdmJ.^^ 
( Sbnirs irajislntiorif voL IIL^ pp, 66, iM») 

In the fifteen volumes noticed in this extract, the secretary 
is supposed to have embodied all the researches of his master, 
Al VVackidi, together with the fruits of his own independent 
labour. The first volume has, happily for the interests of 
literature and of truth, been preserved to us in an undoubtedly 
genuine form. It contains the Strat or ‘‘ Biography of 
Mahomet,” with detailed accounts of the early learned men of 
Aledina, and of the wliole of the com|)anions of tlie Prophet, 
wlio Avere present at Badr. For this invaluable volume, 
we arc indebted to the inclefafigablc research of Dr. 
Sprenger, who discovered it in a library belonging to 
Moziiffer Husain Khan at Cawnpore. The manuscript, which 
is tlie only known copy extant, transcribed in a distinct but 
ancient character, was executed at D amascus, A. 11. 718 
(A. D. 1318,) by a scholar named Al Hakkari, who repeatedly 
traces up from ilu3 pupil to the master (by whom it Avas siic- 
oessively taught, or by whom * copied.) tiie guarantee of tlie 
authenticity of the volume, till the chain reaches up to Muham- 
mad ibn Saad, the secretary, bimself.f 

The title of the work, though pasted over, can, by a little care. 


♦ In Slnne’s orig-lnal the date is g’iven as A. H. 203 (A. D. 818), but this is shown 
to be a mistake by Dr. Spreng'er. {Uidem, note 2.) 

f He not only docs this in some places through a double choin of authorities, 
but in the margin lie transcribes the frequent notes of his immediate master, Abu 
Muhammad DzAimiiiti, written in the margin of the original MS. from which he copied, 
and which recorded how far he had reached in liis daily readings in the year A. H. 
647 (A. D. 1249.) Each of these notes again contains the string of authorities up 
to the secretary. The frequent memoranda of careful collation with the original, 
great ooijtidence as to the care with which this copy was transcribed, and it is 
ha, effect remarkably accurate. It contains 300 leaves or 600 pages. It is numbered 
by the leaves, and in quoting it, we have kept to the same plan, thus the 4th page 
iKjuoted as 2i. ^ 
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be decyphered as follows : — o Ua]o ) V ^ J j 5 
*3Ji ) y 1 iSj I <Axw> ^ 1 Jaj Us^ 1 ^ U 1 U ( 

The expression, Al K&tlb al \V4ckIJi, might lead to the sup- 
position that the writer was WS^ckidi himself; but all the evi- 
dence, internal as well as external, points to the secretary^ Katih 
al IVdckidi, as the author. The work is generally quoted 
(probably for brevity’s sake) as that of W^ckkli.” 

This treatise is composed almost entirely, (if we except the 
narrative portions of the military expeditions,) of detached 
traditions, arranged in chapters according to the subject, and in 
tolerably good chronological order. The chain of authority is 
generally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each separate 
tradition ; and so carefully is every fragment of a tradition 
bearing on each subject treasured up, and gathered together, 
that we often meet with a succession, of perliaps a dozen tradi- 
tions reiterated one after another, though, perhaps, couched in 
the .same or nearly the same expressions. We likewise meet 
continually with the most contradictory authorities placed side 
by side, the author sometimes giving bis opinion as to their rela-^ 
tive credibility. 

Sekidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyite sect,f 
and he probably did really yield to the prevailing influence 
of the day, which exalted the Propliet’s sondn-law, and the 
progenitors of the Ahbasside race. But there is not the slight- 
est ground for doubting that his authority Is equal, if not 
8uj)erior, to that of any other historian of his time.J Of the 
woi’k compiled by his secretary, at all events. Dr. Sprenger 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulness. There 
‘ is no trace,” says he, “ of a sacrifice of truth to design, or 
‘ of pious fraud, in his work. It contains few miracles ; and 

* even those which are recorded in it, admit of an easy expla- 

* nation.” This praise is, perhaps, more than is due, but we 
do not hesitate to designate the book as the product of an 


* Besides, no great dependence can be placed on the title-page, which may havd 
been subsequently added. (See Sprengeryp, 71, note 3.) 

•f Some of the tiaditions given by Wackidi are evidently such as no extreme 
Alyite would have admitted into his book. Take for example the convei*sation 
between Ali and A bbas, in which the former, when urged by the latter to repair to 
the dying Prophet and enquire who was to be caliph, declined, “fearing lest Ma- 
homet should name another, and then his chance of the caliphate would be gone 
for ever.” (WacAidt,p. 150^.) Such an idea would not be tolerated by an extreme 
Sheeite. ♦ 

I The aspersions contained in the Kanz al Jaw&hir are completely refuted by Br. 
Sprenger, p. 71, note 4. The carefully collected traditions of Af’^4ckidi must not 
be contounded with the romances of the eighth century, which bear the same name, 
and are described with more praise than they deserve by Gibbon in a note (x.) to tba 
fifty-first chapter of his history, and which form the basis of Ockley'a work. 
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bonest end^vour to bring together the most credible authori- 
ties current at the end of the second century, and thereby to 
3epict the life of Mahomet with as much truth as possible. 
It is marked by at least as great sincerity as we may expect 
bo find in any Mahometan author. But Dr. Sprenger’s admi- 
ration carries, him beyond the reality, when he affirms that 
the niu'acles it contains are few in number and easy of expla- 
nation. They are, on the contrary, nearly, if not quite, as 
aumerous as those we find in Ibn Hisham. It is very evWent 
shat the criticism of Wackidi and his secretary extended little, 
if at all, beyond that of their contemporaries. They were 
ipere compilers of current traditions, &c. ; and where these were 
Ijlfcosted by reputable names, they were received, however fa- 
Sulous or extravagant, with a blind and implicit credulity. 

IV. Tabari, or Abu Jafar iba Jarir al Tabari y flourished 
n the latter part of the third century of the Moslem era. The 
bllowing account of him is extracted from Ibn Khallican : — 

Al Tabari was an Imam {rnaster of the highest authority) in 
many various branches of knowledge, such as Coranic inter- 
pretation, traditions, jurisprudence, history, &o. He com- 
posed some fine works on various subjects, and these produc- 
tions are a testimony of his extensive information and great 
abilities. He was one of the Mujtahid Imamsy as he (judged 
for himself and) adopted the opiifions of no particular doc- 
tor. * * ^ He is held to merit the highest confidence as a 
transmitter of traditional information, and his history is the 
most authentic and the most exact of any. * ♦ * He was born 
A. H. 224 (A. D. 838-9) at Amul in Tabarestan, and he died 
at Baghdad A. H. 310 (A. p. 923). He was buried the 
next day in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the 
Lesser Karafa cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near 
Old Cairo, a tomb which is often visited, and at the head , of 
which is a stone bearing this inscription — This is the tomb of 
Ibn Jarir al Tabari. Th4 public Imagine it to belong to the 
author of the history ; but this opinion is erroneous, the fact 
being that he was buried at Baghdad.” (Slane's translation^ 
voL ILy pp. 597-8). 

Tabari, who is happily styled by Gibbon, " the Livy of the 
Arabians, composed annals, not only of Mahomet’s life, but of 
he progress of Islam. Portions of the Arabic version of the lat- 
er have long been known, and a part has been pi^dished, with 
jatin translation by Kosegarten, so long ago as 1831. Unfor- 
unately the earliest volume relating to Mahomet, hitherto dia?: 

• Gibbon^s Decline and Folly ch. LI., note U 
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covered, commenced with the Prophet’s death. Even at so Jate 
a period as the publication of hia Life of Mohammed^ Dr. Spren-* 
ger writes of this author ; — 

At present, however, the portion of his annals, jwhich couh 

* tains the history of the origin of the Islam, is available 

* only in the Persian translation, which cannot be fully* relied 
‘ upon.” {Page 12.) 

Again is the literary world indebted to the learned Doctor, 
who shortly after the above was written, having been deputed 
by the enlightened policy of the Indian Government to 
examine the native libraries of Lucknow, succeeded in ferret^ 
ing out, from the midst of musty and neglected heaps of old 
manuscripts, a copy, in its original language, of a book which 
throws much valuable light upon the biography of Mahomet 
The volume commences with his birth, but terminates, though 
not abruptly, with the siege of Medina, that is, five years 
before the Prophet’s death. The remainder of the work is in 
all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the search 
of some future oollecte#r of manuscripts. W e shall give Doctor 
Sprenger’s account of his discovery in his own words : — 

One of the most important books, which it was my good 

* luck to find during my late mission to Lucknow, is the 
^ fourth volume of the history of Tabari fwho died in A. H; 

* 310,) of which I believe no other copy is known to exist. In 

* the collection of Colonel Taylor is the 3rd volume, and in the 

* Public Library at Berlin are the 5th, (which has been prints 

* ed.) 10th, 11th, and 12th volumes. 

‘^It is a volume in a small quarto of 451 pages, fifteen lines 
^ in a page. Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient 
‘ and bold, and though not without errors, generally very cor* 

* rect. I should say, from the appearance, the copy is five 

* hundred years old. 

The intrinsic merits of the work are not so great as might 

* be expected. Two -thirds of the book consist of extracts from 

* Ibn Ishac and Wackidi, and only one*third or thereabouts 

* contains original traditions. Some of these are very valua^ 
^ ble, inasmuch as they contain information not to be found any 
^ where else.” {Notice of the Adh vol. of Tabari^ Asiatic Jour^ 
nalNo. CCXIL.p. lOi) 

The discovery of the original Tabari is, after that of 
Wackidi, the most important event regarding the biography of 
Mahomet, which has occurred for many years. It has a mark* 
ed bearing on the suflSciency and completeness of our other 
ea^ authorities, Ibn Hisham and Wackidi. 

The estimate given by Dr. Sprengeif, not an exaggerated 
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one, that two-thirds of Tabari's biography are composed of 
literal extracts, formally quoted from Ibn Ishao and Wackidi, 
proves not only the opinion in which they were held as 
trustworthy and acknowledged authorities; but likewise that 
they were the standard writers on the subject up to at least the 
close of the third century. The remaining materials of Tabari 
are derived from a variety of sources, which, as Dr. Sprcn- 
ger observes, have a peculiar interest, because accessible in 
no other quarter. Yet no one of these sources would give 
the idea of being a complete and authoritative biography, 
nor do any of them bring to light new and important features 
in Mahomet’s life. They are often valuable as supplementary to 
th(^ imconnts we already possess from Ibn Hishain and W^ckidi, 
confirmatory of them/ but they are likewise often sympto- 
matic of the growth of a less honest and scrupulous selection 
than that of the earlier collectors.t Now as Tabari was an 
intelligent and diligent historian, and neglected no respectable 
sources within his reach, it aj)pears to follow as a reasonable 
conclusion, that besides the works we already hold, there were 
id Tabari’s time none others of essential importance relating to 
the biography of Mahomet. Had any existed, they must have 
been within his reach, and if within his reach, he would un- 
questionably have made ample use of them in his annals. 

To the three biographies by Ibn Hisham, by Wackidt, 
and by Tabari, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, as his 
orignal authorities, confine himself. He will also receive with 
respect, and subject to his critical apparatus, any traditions in 
the general collections of the earlier traditionists — as Bokhdri, 
Muslim, Tirmidzi, which may chance to hear upon his subject ; 
but he will reject as evidence all later authors, and he will not 

♦ One of these miscellaneous sources is remarkable, Abd al MAlik, who was caliph 
from A. H. 66 to A. H. 66, was addicted to traditional subjects, and bein'?" curious to 
ascertain several points of Maimmet’s bio;»:raphy, consulted Orwali ihn al Zobeir 
for information We have thus extracts from Jetterji written by Orwah in reply to 
the caliph’s questions, and in particular one lon^r and detailed account of tlie battle 
of Badr (pp. 247—251.) Orwah’s letters are also (juoted, but briefly, by Ibn Hisham, 
(Eg. p. 330.) He was born A.H. 20, and was therefore acquainted with several of the 
companions of Mahomet, on whose authority he relates traditions. Ho was also th® 
master of Zohri, of whom we have spoken above. 

t This especially displays itself in the insertion of many unfounded stories of an 
evidently ultra-Alyite origin. Thus in the account of Ohod, Othniiui (afterwards 
caliph and of the Omeyad family), is made to run away, with a com{>any of others, 
from the field of battle* and not stop till he had ascended a hill close to Medina : thero 
he is said to have remained concealed for three days, and then to have returned to 
Mahomet, who accosted him thus — “ Ah,Othmdn, you went away and remained a long 
time there I” (p. 380.) This is evidently an anti-Omeyad fiction, to vvhicli there is no 
allusion in Wackidi or Ibn Hisiiam. All the combatants of Ohod went forth the next 
aajf towards Hamra al Asad, in a bravado pursuit after their conquerors, who had 
retired immediately after the battle. It is nut possible that Othmiin could have been 
then in his pretended hiding place* 
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permit to their so’^called traditions any historical weight 
whatever. ^ _ 

It is very evident, that in the absence of any history or 
collection of traditions, compiled before the accession of the, 
Abbassides, the works above specified present us with all the 
credible information regarding the Arabian Prophet, mankind 
are ever likely to 'obtain. It is clear that the biographical 
writers alluded to sought with zeal and assiduity for all traditions 
which could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary 
with those tradition-gatherers, who, as we have seen, compassed 
land aifd sea in the enthusiastic search after any trace of Maho- 
met, yet lingering in the memories or family archives of his fol- 
lowers. Whatever authentic information really existed, must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be ima- 
gined, that in the unwearied search of the second centifiy, any 
respectable tradition could have escaped the collectors, or, sup- 
posing this possible, that it. could have survived in an unrecorded 
6ba[)e. Every day diminished the chance of any stray tradition 
still floating upon tlx^ swift and troubled current of time. 
Later historians can add no true information to what these 
authors have given us ; but they may, and they very often do, 
add much false matter, ‘gathered from the spurious tradi- 
tions and fabricated stories of Jater days. After the era of our 
three biographers, the sources of fresh authority become 
extinct. 

Dr Sprenger’s verdict is therefore just and sound: — 

^ consider late hbtoriaiis like Abulfeda as authorities^ and to 
‘ suppose that an account gains in certainty, because it is men- 
^ tioned by several of them, is highly uncritical; and if such a 
^ mistake is committed by an orientalist, we must accuse him of 
^ culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature.” (Life 
of Mohammed, p. 73. J 

Our early authors were, besides, in an incomparably better 
position than men in laier days, for judging of the character 
and authenticity of eaSi tradition. However blind their re- 
ception of the supposed authorities, that lay far back close to 
the fountain-head, they must have had the ability, as we are 
sure they had the wish, to test the credit and honesty of the 
tradition-mongers of their own age, and of that immediately pre- 
ceding, An intimate acquaintance with their character and cir- 
cumstances would often afford them grounds for distinguishing 
the recently fabricated or mistaken narratives from ancient ana 
hond fide tradition; and for rejecting many infirm and worthleea 
traditions, which later historians, with that indiscriminate ap- 
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80 ][<!Mj^jrgeaeiato«l b|; iloalem. dceduliti', h»T« |^ee<}Uf, 
derour^'* . ‘ ' 

We ffite M WM |>^poSBed^ en4eayoared to give a eketch 
of the original eouroee available for biogipaplty of Maboniit. 
We bavd extoiined the Corab, and have adchittM its authoritjr 
asaa dutbentioand contemporary recor^ We have enquired 
into the origin and history of Mahometan tradition generally^ and 

K f into those of the biographical oompilations ; we have 
ledged that they contain the elements of truth, and 
ideavoured to indicate some canons, by which the legend 
aitd lotion mingled with that truth, may be eliminated fronO 
it. The principles thus laid down, if followed with sagacity, 
perseverance, and impartiality, will, we feel persuaded, enable 
tdte enqnirer tp>jti^l4ve at a fair approximation to historical fact. 
Many 6ordk» caots regarding the character of the Prophet of 
Arabia .will remain unsolved, many pamdoxes will still vainly 
CEXCite curiosity and baffle explanation ; but the ground-work of 
his life will be laid down with certainty, and the chief features 
of his mind and of his career will be developed with aoouraoy 
and dearness. 


• In iUustration, it is sufficient to refer to the "Legrends” contained in 
Mohammed, by Dr. Spceuger, and to the extravagant and ahattrd 
to a late article of this Meview on Biogi^aphies of Muhitomd iw 
jEjXiy .H V .^rt. 6a ' 
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Art. II. — 1. Satire, Sonffs, Jokes, ^e. <if Bern Kidft 
jya. Various scaUerei MSB, 

George Seheyn and his cotemporaries, with memoirs and fMtes^, 

by John Heneaye Jess^: 4 voh., 8vo. London. 1843>44 * 

« 

/ 

We believe that we shall do a uot unacceptable service to 
readers, by bringing before them, in connection with a hriof 
count of a man. Who was, in his day, not a little remarkable, 
some phases of native life and character, of which the great ma- 
jority of them have had no opportunity of obtaining a view, and 
of whose existence they have no suspiciom Thekind of man 
with whom we have to deal is indicated at once by our placing 
the name of George Selwyn alongside of that of our hero. 
And, indeed, the resemblance between Selwyn and Ram Kisto^ 
both in their character and position, is not a little remarkable*. 
Both witty and humorous, both good-natured and popular i 
-t— notwithstanding their poverty, they secured f(Q[r themselves 
footing in the most exclusive society of their respective coun^ 
tries. Mingling freely with this society, they both kept them- 
selves remarkably free from actual participation of the vices 
that disfigured it, and while it is not to be supposed that the one 
or the other could have very acute moral perceptions, or any 
strorfg feeling of the evil of those vices that impreghated the 
very atmosphere that they voluntarily breathed, it is at least 
something to know, that personally they did not practise thdse 
vices, on which, as committed by their patrons, they look- 
ed with no unfavouring eye. 

But still more remarkable than the general agreement of 
the characters of these two men is tne singular resembkmoe 
that subsisted between their tastes and oddities. 

One of the most curious traits in Selwyn’s character, his 
extraordinary and depraved love of criminal trials and execu*- 
tions, formed an equally curious feature in the character of 
Ram Kisto Chatterjya. Sel wyn’s friends made it a point to send 
him early intimation ‘^of all crimes, ci iminals, trials, ^tnd Ixecu- 
t^ns,” which came under their knowledge, and feelwyn loved 
nothing so well os to gulp their exaggerated^ and monstrous 
anecdotes.” I despatched a courier to White’s for George, 

^ * who, you know, loves nothing upon earth so well as a criminal, 

* except the execution of him,” wrote Wateole, when his house 
in Arlington Street was broken ^en. happened very 
^liuckily that the drawer, who received udjt message, had very 
^ lately been robbed himself, and has mo wpund fresh m 
^ his memory* Ho stalked up into thdolub^room, stopped 
^ diort, and with a hollow tremnimg voie%mid, 'Mr* Selwyn* 
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' Mr* Watltole’s compliments, and he’s got a honse-breafcer 
< forybu.’” 5^ The next time Mr. Selwyn calls/’ said Fox, 
the m*st Lord .Holland, as he lay grievously sick, ^^show 

* him up. If I, am alive, I shall be delighted to see him, and if 
Vl am deadi, ke will be glad to see me.” We do not know how 
many executions Selwyn saw, but he must have seen many. 
Kam Kisto Chatterjya was a constant visitor at the magistrate’s 
cutchery in Mr. Redfairn’s time, in those days, when, accord- 
ing to .Mr. Blaquiere, dacoits were executed by the hundred, and 

Bissumbhur and Pittumber were the terror of the 
4P^ii^djacent to Calcutta. Ram Kisto’s curiosity once even 
Ic^d him to the Supreme Court, a wearisome journey of many 
mHes from Santipur. It was at the trial of three cadets of 
Baraset, for arson. We forget who the judge was, but we 
fancy, it was Sir Henry Russell. The hall wjIs densely 
crowded by native gentlemen, and civil and military officers, 
and barristers and attorneys, all interested, though by a variety 
of motives, in the fate of the culprits, who belonged to a body 
infamous thr6%h the land, many of them having been kaow^ to 
chase children with grey-hounds before dinner by way of 
ment, and to dash cocoa-nuts on nigger heads” to te^r^ip 
relative stubbornness and strength. Ram Risjto 
inanaged to lay hold of the jury railsj^pd his lim]^ 
for a moment above the crowa.„ T||0 Judge'^s ri^d'.face and wig, 
for they wore wigs in tho^ep^ys^the accused in their uniforms 
in the 'dock — the demure cryer in his black gown — the briefs — 
the blue bags — the table covered with green baize, all floated for 
one instant before his vision. Did you see the young man 

* before the fire ?” asked the judge of a witness. The crowd 
pressed round Ram Kisto, and hustled him from his elevated 
position, and he heard no more. He came out m a fit of per- 
spiration, and vowed by all his three millions of gods, that 
he would never enter that awful tribunal of justice again, for it 
gave scanty w^eloome to spectators. Did you sma the young 

* before the fire” — was his report of his reminiscence of 
tte^preme Court to ^he ifend of his life. 

There was h similarity even in the very, manner in which Ram 
Kisto and Selwwn uttered their jokes. They turned up th^r 
eyes with a demure and grave expression, which gave adffitional 
Mngency and point to the laughable things they uttereA 
tptoe expected little from their serious faces, and was the more 
^rtled aud pleased on that ^oupt. It was a little theatrical 
Irick, which both had learnt tO; practise to perfl^ction. If 
apparently solemn and drowsy ffllpw says ibmething VW 
witty, the effect is electrical; much inorc, indeed, 

thap the same thing would be, if pt|ered % , p ^ 
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constantly and is boisterous. A man that would be a ^eiry 
Andrew should, of all things, endeavour to avoid lookinfg wll«t 
he would be. No man understood these things better thaa 
Selwyn and Chatterjya. 

We might easily push the comparison further. It would 
not be difficuH to point ^out other points of coinei- 
dence in the characters of &eorge Selwyn and Earn iCistp 
Chatterjya. We imagine, however, many of our readem. 
would prefer a short sketch of the latter’s life to any parallel^ 
however good, that we could draw. Every body knows when 
George Selwyn lived, and how he lived, but we fear every 
body does not know as much of his rival. There are not many, 
even amongst Englishmen who have long lived in the country, 
and are familiar with the language and the habits of its people, 
who could tell much about him. And as for those who 
never came to India, we doubt if any ever heard his name. 4* 

Earn Kisto Chatteijya was born at Santipur, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The exact year of his birth is not 
known. There are differences on the point ar&ong those who 
knew him best, and we do not feel competent to give an 
a#horitative opinion upon it. He the only child in the 
ftmiily.of his father, Nursing Chatterjya, a man tenowned for 
his strength, wisdom, and piety, and intimate with of 

the richest men in Bengal. As a Kulin BrahmaU, ^ the 
Nykushu order. Nursing Chatterjya was not without 
pride of descent, which characterizes the aristocracy of eves^y 
country. He never received gifts or money from the hands of 
Sudras, however wealthy, and he never condescended to eat 
at the houses of the lower castes. Though not very deeply 
versed in religious lore, he had studied the Shastras, and m^e 
up for all deficiencies by the quickness of his apprehension, 
the suavity of his manner, and the eloquence of his language. 
It was quite a charm to hear him spes^. There was a fresh-^ 
ness in all he said, that showed he said what he felt and 
thought at heartJ^^ He had travelled in many lands, and ho 
liked to speak of his travels. He loved Bam Kisto as all Ikthers 
love an only child, and would have utterly spoiled him, but for 
the more judicious management of his mo^efi |^nd Earn KtSto’s 
own natural sharpness. In civilized ooun|ne8, ii is a common 
thing to hear of children, whpse minds nave been formed by 
their mothers. Sir W. Jones and Lord .Brougham, in Eng-r 
land ; Curran, in Ireland ; SchUler, Goethe, and Schlegel, in 
Permany ; Victor Hugo, in Fraut^-^all olred their intelleclnal 
greatness to the gentler parent^ find it i#«ild not be 
with a httk research, to point ont ‘"other i^nuieea In Inwft, 
where the wmmx are mot .edu@atjsd» tUPlhep eiteroi«| dit^ 
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fefluence for m the formation of their children’s miiidsi 
Itam Kisto Chatterjya’s case appears an isolated exception* |l^e 
can hardly call to mind another to match it. As a^child^ MAui 
Kisto was eminently beautiful. His complexion was Mr, and 
his f^tnres delicately chiselled. The smalhpox, which, in after 
life, di^gured his face, had not committed its<ravages when he 
was sent; to the village patshalla to learn the rudiments of 
JBengali language. The neighbours, nay even strangers, 
blessed his pretty face, as the little fellow, with large brilliant 
and curling black hair, bounded to, or from school, with 
little satchel under his arm. Leigh Hunt relates, that one 
of h^^t^hooLfellows was so handsome, that old apple-women, 
used rudely to push in the eager excitement of running 
th||^gii the streets, exclaimed, Where ate you driving to, you 
great, hulking, good-for-nothing?” — and invariably concluded 
with— beautiful fellow — God bless you T — as he turned round 
to appease them. Ram Kisto’s pretty looks, we may be sure, 
similarly averted many a storm of abuse from Him. The 
roguish expression of drollery in them — yes, even at this early 
age, was a charm that could not be resisted even by the quarrel- 
some fish-women of Saptipur. 

When Rarh Kisto had mastered the rudiments of ^tbe Pen^ 
gali language, he was sent to a very good SanSQi?^ 
kept by Siibdopody Bhattacharjya, a man of thidTa^ost^ e|:t^^ 
sive knowledge, but eccentric habits. There was a large'-bell 
suspended in the passage to the 8choo.l-rooqi, which* was of 
course miserable enough, the walls beihg of i§ud, ahd the 
roof of straw. As the school-house was not lofty, and the bell, 
agiftfroti a rich zeniindar to the school -master, waslbrge, it hung 
so low, that the boys had to bend their heads in passing under 
it, to prevent a collision between their heads and the metal. 
A new student, not familiar with the passage, of course, struck 
his head against the bell, and it was Subdopody’s practice to 
commiserate with him on his mischance, on the first occasion — 
" My dear child, I hope yomare not hurf; that bell hangs 

* in a most awkward way.” If the student knocked his 
head against it the next day, the school-master reminded him of 
his blunder, My dear child, I beg you to remember that bell ; 
you will dislocate your head, if you forget it every day.” If 
the student became a third time oblivious, and Subdopody 
happened to observe him, he would dismiss the unfortunate 
fellow at once from the school-^** My dear child, you cannot 
^ remember that there is a beU in the passage day after day, 
^ how am I to flatter myself, then, you will remember my 

* etructi0nsT-.you had better gov elsewhere.” Afidain entreaties 
^ expoBluiation would induce the old man to relent, i^i^he 
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parlBts of the children, and Nursing Chatterjya Aoibht 
resf;, put up with such ecoentricit^fj^ in consequence of the 
acknowledged learning of Subd^g||mS Bhuttacharjya. He 
was versed in all the Snastras. XhME^as not a better graiol* 
marian, critic, logician, or poet ftSi^i,^les arount^ * No sch«M 
in the vioinitTmumbei«04 so men# pupils, dif turned out 

ablermem- '■ 

Village Sanscrit and Bengali scbbols werb 
those days much on the same principles as at present. The 
students paid their preceptor, some in money, some in oih 
some in fish, some in vegetables, some in cloth^ and some iii^ 
fire-wood. If an unlucky urchin made a mistake in additioi^ 
or blotted or tore the plantain leaf on which the question faa^, 
been set him, up went the ratan of the pedagogue, but it^i 
generally glanced aside if he blubbered out, Good maatbr^ 
my father has bought some cloth for you, which I shall bring 
you to-morrow” — or, Here is a rupee, sir, which mamma sent 
you, and I forgot to deliver in the morning” — or, ‘‘Master, do 
you like tangra fish rid tamarinds — we have plenty of both 
at horneif’ Schools in England were conducted some years 
ago in a mapner not widely different, and the hedge schools 
in IreknCa.re so still. ^Ve have heard of one in a remote 
agricul||[itm, district, where some of the children used to pay 
for theM? edtiC^tion in peat for the fire, and others in vegetables, 
the produce of their father’s farms, and a butcher’s son in meat* 
It was dfa^ceful, no doubt, to the teacher. It lowered his dig- 
nity with ^ boys. But what then ? Such schools have some- 
times turnea^out boys that have become men of no jmall re- 
nown. A village Sanscrit school received only the effldren of 
Brahmans : a village Bengali school received the children of aU 
classes. The pupils in the former were generally young men, and 
in the latter, their ages varied from five to twenty-five, and 
showed chins of various orders, from Hebe’s gloss to brie^ 

tie. There were no boarders. If the school-master had ho B§r-» 
vant of his own, he used to permit one or two of the poorest boy 8 
to remain at his house, whom he fed and clothed, and who, in 
return, lit his fire, washed bis rice, ai^ cut and prepared hia ve- 
getables for the pot. The master Ilf a Bengali schobl was 
always more ignorant, poor, and depen^Cfit than the. mastet 
of a Sanscrit one ; but it would be absurd say, that the latter 
was, in any case# ri<|h pr independent, or, i||; all, Icatned; We 
have been told many of teachers of Sanscrit schocii^ 
Vhich it would be humiliating to the plcfe^on to rekle* 
“ You# sir# you comd^ate every day,” sai(f la reverend Ssinserit 
professor to^a big lubbcirly pupil ; “ I bave-^ warned you three 
* successive times, and ^et you are behind your time” — Yes, 
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^ Sir, I was bttiy all the moriiing in catching tb#s^ fish for y8ti ” 
— Oh, oh r an4 the irato preceptor was nloIHfied. Such dia- 
logues are, we apprehendJJbtut too common even now in the 
vfilage chauharis ; muclOfere common were they in the days 
when Ram l®sto Chatte^a was a pupil That Sttbdojpo% 
Bhuttaoharj^ should hav^ maintained a certain degree of inde- 
pendence injbi® should have preserved a rigid 

&ciplitie inhis house, that h^ should have made it a rule 
never to accept presents from his pupils, argues that he was 
a man above the rest of his profession ; and tnat Subdopody’s 
school was crowded to excess, argues that the neighbours in 
general ^preciated him according to his deserts. 

Ram Kisto Chatterjya never distinguished himself at school 
He Was not dull — his greatest enemies could not say that ;---but 
be was idle. He loved mischief more than he loved his books. 
Snbdopody was often angry with him, but he knew how to 
appease Subdopody's wrath. Soft speeches, and an insinuating 
manner, made amends for frequent absence and neglect. It is 
possible his master may have feared him, just a little. His 
talent for satire had already developed itself, and Subdopody 
had heard stray couplets against some of the elder bpya, who 
had tyrannized over the young poet. It is posaibi^ can 
hardly say probable, when we recollect the tutor’s chifiUcter. 

While Ram Kisto was a student, he was attatSkh’d^i^h the 
small-pox. Vaccination was then unknown, Jn^ulation 
was not common. Many of the Hindu families tSreligious 
prejudices against it. The Mai Satola might annoyed 
with those who thought her grace insufficient, and put faith in 
8<denoe. * She ‘ might wreak her vengeance on such as would 
not wait for her help ! To inoculate one’s children, might 
possibly be construed by her as an act of treason against her 
authority. Nursing Chatterjya, much as he had travelled, seen 
and read, shared in these superstitions. He had not inoculat- 
ed his child. The result was,Hhat Mai Satola came down 
upon the little fellow in a manner which made his life, 
for a long time, doubtful, and which ended in the loss of one 
of his eyes. A long time after he had q^ite recovered from 
the attack, Ram Kisto rejinained weak as an infant, and his face 
for ever lost its beauty, though it continued to be lit up by the 
soul within him. 

Many are the anecdotes told of Bam JCisto’s boyhood. It 
would be tedious and profitless to give^them all. He Was 
always good-humoured, frank, and troublesome. When I 
mango-tope was to be robbed, Ram KfMo^as the leader ; when 
a ehowkidar was to be thrashed; he l^ded the odrOhatants; 
when a trick Vas to be played on afi litoeat nc^hbotif, he Was 
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of cdufse the invejitor of, and the arch-mover in it* His latheir 
used ocoasionally to come to Calcutta on business, and Bam IDsto 
sometimes accompanied him.. They lodged generally-at the 
house of a rich man in Rambagaun. ^ During one of them 
visits. Ram Kisto was seen on" the summit of a very high 
tree, to the great apprehension of their worthy host, exclaiming^ 
If I choose to fall down from this lofty branch and die, who 
^ can prevent me ?” and swaying the little twig as violently as 
if he intended suiting the action to the word. The promise of a 
♦large sum of money to buy strings and flying kites, of which 
he was always fond, made him come down from his perch, and 
averted from the house and family in which he lived the great 
and grievous sin, which, in the respectable owner’s opinion, 
would have attached to them, had a Brahman lad met with a 
sudden and violent death on the premises. Though Nursing 
Chatterjya loved his son much, he could not but feel, from th© 
frequent recurrence of such freaks, that Ram Kisto was some- 
times very mischievous and troublesome. Returning homo 
one day, from a visiti in the company of a friend, Nursing 
observed a little chap seated on the top of a large rath^ gaily 
decked with red flags. Look there,” said he, with a delisted 
look ; ye say that Ram Kisto is a troublesome, mischievous 
^ fellow ; there i^ a monkey on the top of that car, who beats h?m 
^ hollow.” — Dear me ! what a wicked boy I” said the sympathk- 
ing friend, he is dancing on that slight and frail wooden cor^ 
* nice ; I fear he will fall down and break his neck in a few 
^ minutes.” On approaching, sure enough, there was Ram Kisto 
Chatterjya limself, dancing on the top of Jagann&th’s chariot, 
just as Bob Clive had danced on the spout of the churol-steeple 
in Shropahirei The indignation of Nursing Chatteijya may 
more easily be conceived than described. Clive’s father’s anger 
was nothing to it. A violent box on the ear was Bam Kisto’s 
reward on the spot. He never dared to mount over Jagan- 
ndth’s head again-^ — in the presence of bis father. Another wick- 
ed freak, for which Ram Kisto received summary cbastisememt^ 
consisted in his 'shutting ther door of his little apartment, 
and pretending to be asleep, for two wlnrie davs and uighte 
together. Great le^s the alarm amongst his family and frianda 
must have been bitten by a serpent,’’ sa|d a good Batur- 
ed neighbour, “ during the night f or tsJcen opillln^’ said a 
second ; or wine,” suggested a third ; bipak open tlm dnor,” 
ordered a fourth; while a fifth called bim/py naine, with ilm 
voice of a Stentor. The wretdied fallmiimt laving ahoisat 
for hatdbets, to eSeot m and ^ m 

ispachless agony through lha. iid 

i^prenriy hfelase soja 
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whom Earn Klato had often anfwqred with his |>raeil(ial joko»^ 
suggeeted th^t a long bambti sticky with a hook at the 
of it, shonld he introduced through the window, and inAert*^ 
ed in the ringleta of his dark hair, and then pulled from out*- 
side, a j^rooeae which would be'^ sure to wake him if Imng. 
The adtiee #a8 taken, and was followed by a most Mtisfactory 
Earn Kisto started up as if from sleep, to^ receive a 
snatetnal caress and a paternal blow. But the best of his 
wmkp was probably^ that which he played upon Babu Utum 
J||Pl|iy a Wealthy up-oountry zemindar and merchant, who 
ffaded at Culna. Utum Chand feasted fifty Brahmans in a 
pnncely manner every day before he took his own meal. 
jPruits, sweetmeats, all sorts of dainties, that love or money 
could procure, he procured for the fat priests, and his name 
accordingly was renowned through all the land for piety and 
hospitality. It may well be believed, that Earn Kisto, who lived 
at mntipur, on the opposite bank of the river, was a constant 
guest at these noble entertainments. He came in and smuggled 
himself under various names, once almost every week. It 
was impossible to recognize him through his numerous dis^ 
guises, and even if it had been discovered that he had come 
In several times, his punishment would not have been 'severe, 
fcjr he was descended rrora Brahmans of the highest order. One 
d^, Earn* Kisto crossed over to the house of Babu UtUpi 
Chand, in a new dress which had been given him by his fath|k* 
He had a pair of new shoes on his fbet, thoughtless 
The house in which the Babu welcomed kis guests ^as 
outer court of a Hindu temple. Nobody was Mfmitted to 
enter it With his shoes on his feet, fon ^ SikaiDonsule^ sacred 
ground. What was to be done? If he left Ms shoes out- 
side, they were sure to be stolen. Beggars thronged at 
the gateway. If he attempted to pass in with them, the 
keeper at the door would forbid him entrance. Thakurji, 
• lake off thy ahoes,” he woiidksay, unooasoiouslv quoting the 
emphatic language of Scripture, ^ for this is holy ground.’’ 
A remedy tast'si|ggested%itself to his'fertile mim. He 
would wrap the^hip^ in i|is (p^mckaj handkerchief, and fmtvy 
them ftlong wilh him. When Earn Ki^ squatted dowu 
to eat amidst forcy^na qther Brdbmans, he laid ^e 
weeicus ^mcha at Ms Our finders need hardly he 

ioldi that it pollution and rin wmng 

Hindus^ to touch any unnoif like leather, while 

in rile fnjoyment of 'ell the fifty Breh^ 

mm hfye lest KSste^ hieseelf been 

i^verelf feeilts|ii*Mperhaps it 'ii«d btiM 

0m m had into liiit iMed ]^ipe» 
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Ram th^afore kept his secret. According to bis tsjfmtt 
tJtum Cband himself came in to see the revereiwi 
tmltefer^ the furious delightful viands from the pjbnta|piJeayW, 
On which they were nicely arranged, to their enormous pauwb^, 
** Hallo, hero »^re no apples on this leaf ! and no man^pos^ 
^ on this ; j;ive our venerable Thakuiji here «ome more thic^ 

* milk, anisr this other some more curds.”— Such were his 
pressions as he passed rapidly along the line of Brahmans.— 

Good sir, you liave not eaten any sweetmeats; honor my 
^ poor self by eating what has been placed before you, and 
^ calling for some more.” — " What would you have, my master? 

* you are lying on your oars, your lips and fingers are not busy. 

^ Surely you have eaten ve^^iittle.” — And you, sir, you have 

* no kuchuri on your \0m Some more kuchuri^ ho.” At 
last he came to Ram iCjslo^s seat — Youngster, why do you 
^ sit with these elderly men — ^you ought to sit separate in some 
' other place, you cannot eat as much as they ; why, your leaf 
^ is as full still as if you intended to observe a fast* What is 

* that in your gumcha 9 Why do you attempt to conceal it ?” 
Ram Kisto was not flurried. Not a whit. He was ready with 
an answer — Maha Raja, it is the Bhagabat Gita.” — Bhag- 

* abattjital Do you read the Bhagabat Gita? Good lad! 

* Good lad I I never saw a boy more intelligent. Here, Ram- 
^ kanai, look at this little fellow ; he reads the Bhagabat 
^ Gita. Did you ever see one so young read that blessed 
^ book ? Kishenji give you length of days, my child ! More 
^ sweetmeats here, ho — sweetmeats for the pious boy here 

* — not for that man, you fool. And, youngster, see me in mj 
^ audience hall before you leave the premises. Don’t permit 
' him, Gopal, to go away, before he has seen me.” And the 
host passed on. Ram Kisto could not gulp another mouthful. 
He thought Utum Chand Baba had shrewdly conjectured 
the contentB of his handkerchief, and wanted privately to punish 
him, lest the Brahmans should all Jose caste. When he agaii^ 
confronted the zemindar, he was in a tremor. But there was 
no cause for apprehension. Th^ r&h man had no suspimons. He 
would not even ask his guest to read a chapter of the Bhaga* 
bat He gave hiiif sixteen rupees on the i^t for his ilttefli- 
gence nnd piety, and dismissed him. Ram Sasto went home, it 
may be imagine^ chuf^ling with pleasure^ at the success which 
had attended his trick. Our readerf will no |bubt AJonsidor these 
freAks sufilcient to give them an ^ea of .tiiebay, who, though 
very naughty an4 troublesome, was not miM^ hampered, even 
at this early age, with the pr«guiioes of his countrymen. At 
all events, we have not enoi^ oftbe« a|irit of Boswell in 
nsi to narrate momi A ^future orkntaliif muTi if he oho#es. 
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d^ribe how Me Ram Kislo, when his selitool-master fttked 
him how much twenty plantains would cost at 1 and | pysa 
for seren, enquired whether the plantaim were green or 
ripe ; and how he placed cock-roaches in the epice box of his 
father, and, how severely he was beaten for it. We have not 
leisure for the task. 

r We do not know where Ram Kisto picked up his Persian and 
had English. It could not have been in the Sanscrit school, 
wherh he was placed, for no one there knew these foreign 
tSagues. Possibly, he may have fallen in with missionaries, 
knd hiarnt a little English from them. He did not do much 
ored|^^their tuition, however : — Did you and such 

HkppitaBes, were great favorites with him all his life. We con- 
JdKre also, he must have taken some pains to learn Persian, 
as a knowledge of that language was, in those days, indispensa- 
ble to ^uch as aspired to Government employ. The proceedings 
of all the courts were written in the language of the former 
rulers of the soil. When Ram Kisto had completed his course 
of studies, he carhe down to Calcutta. He mixed with all 
classes of society, and was the gayest of the gay. Though 
his father’s religious prejudices would not permit him to live 
at the house of one inferior in caste, he was a frequent visitor 
at the houses of the richest Sudras. The fathers of some 
r of the greatest natives now living, of Ashootoss D6, Raja 
Elali Krishen, Raja Radha Kant, and Russomoy Dutt, re- 
ceived him with the distinction which his descent and taints 
deserved. He was loaded with presents wherever he went, 
and his prejudices would permit him to receive them. He had 
no cares. A butterfly in a garden could not be more snkttrt, 
inconstant, or happy. * 

It has been remarked by the author of Selwyn^ls that 
no task can be more disappointing in its raswlt, than that of 

* collecting the scattered bon-mots ofe a of professed wit, 

^ with a view to prove that .hk- reputation is well de- 

* served.” We never felt the justice of ^ the observation more 
keenly, than id attempting .ltd collect Ram Kisto’s witty 
sayings, at this period of his life.- In the case of Selwyn, 

Jesse complained, that many of the best sayings of 
the wit «had probably been lost,” ai|i|ha| others haa per- 
haps suffered id the narratioh, ai|d th^la ail, the charm of 

* manner, which must havesreatly enhanced their value at the 
^ moment they were uttereoj dbuld of course be taken by Mr. 
^Jeme’s geneifatbn only on crediti” In the case of Ram Kisto 
Chatteijya, We nave not only tb complain of these things, but 
ofmuoh more. If Selwyn’s witticismB, uttered befofe men 
wlft r^uiarly took notes of 'all they saw or heard, have 
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b^n lost, it <mMt be expected that Bam Mkto 
uttered before men, most of whom hardly kieir 
and write, should be preserved. If the point of iWwy^^ 
jokes should have been blunted in narratioii, wh^ 
men as Lord March, Fox, or Walpole w:ere the namtOfif It 
cannot be expected that the point of Ram Kisto Chatterj3^% 
should remain as sharp, as when first launched from his 
when we remember the hands — Bamtonu, Harihar, BisSessur, 
through which they have been transmitted to ua If Selwyn^t 
inimitable manner can only be taken on credit. Earn Bisto’scau 
hardly be taken even on that ; for while we have good deserip-* 
tions of the former, we have scarcely even bad ones of me 
latter. The worst of all, is, Raia Kisto’s jokes were uttered in 
a society, the constitution of which is utterly unknown to mostj 
of our readers, and in what is to them a foreign tongue. Kow 
it is of the nature of all wit in some degree, and of that spedief 
of wit, which is embodied in jests more particularly, that it 
cannot bear transplantation. It would almost be as absurd to^ 
endeavour to translate most of Ram Kisto’s jokes, as to endea<» 
vour to remove a large mango or tamarind-tree from India to 
England. The translation can be made, as well as the tree 
removed, but the wit of the joke will be lost in the process, as 
well as the greenness and beauty of the tree. There will be 
no life ill either. What for instance would our readers nial^e 
of such a joke as the following ? ^ 

Ram Kisto was one day walking with a very rich friend ou 
the terrace of his house. It was a very lofty house^ and the 
prospect from the terrace was exceedingly beautiful. The 
huts, the trees, the hedgerows, the very river with its pictures** 
que sweep below, appeared perfectly diminutive — 

** A miniature scene — a fairy show.”" 

As it was late, the cattle were returning from tfie pastures^ 
** The white and red cows resemble for all the world, our edi* 
hie Cbira and Murki,” said Ram Kisto to the friend at his 
side, who roared with laughter. None of our read^, w« 
are^aure, will be able^to explain why Bam Kisto’s frieidl 
laufWd, or in what the point of the oTbservation lies. It 
would, therefore, b#^ttle better than useless to ei|;tempt 
our readers speciuij^l^of Ram Kisto Chat^Wiya’s wit# 
will not probably s^any thing humotom^ them. Neverthe- 
less, as we are on the subject, we sbiB atf^pt to describe 
some of the principal subjects^ on whicH K^isto was in thR 
practice of discharging his missiles. , 

The Mofussil courts of Instioe were a ]|erpetnel butt isnd a 
perpetual source of merriment to him. feved to 
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how hid tutor, Subdoyody Bhuttaoharjya, had* bean taken to 
the court of tho magistrate, and placed in pifoon,* because 
thieves had broken into the old man’s hous^ ; npw th^ magis- 
trate at last Was made to understand that Stibdopody was 
not the culprit, but the individual who had suffered' the wrong ; 
how the magistrate asked him whether he suspected Any one as 
the offender, and how he answered he had no ground for 
HH^ng any one ; how the magistrate then enquired whether he 
i^P^Tecentiy received any one into his house as a guest, and 
howliis love of truth had compelled Subdopody to answer he 
had received one man, his son-in-law, and finally, how that 
innocent son-in-law was dragged, thana by thana, to answer 
the charge of theft, which nobody had made against him. 
He loved to relate how the new judge of the district had asked 
what a was, and persisted in understanding the word to mean 
byal, until the sheristadar was obliged to explain that there 
was a collector sahib, and that the collector sahib had a mem^ 
and that the ^t/e stood in the same relation to the as the 

unem to the saheb. He loved to relate how the old judge had 
given a decree in a case between two sisters of the names of 
Jugudumbaand Burmomoyi, under the impression that it was 
a case between a husband and a wife. He loved to relate how 
puff la Jones saheb always held cutchery under the shade of the 
banian, instead of the large and pucka court the Govern- 
ment had built for him, and how he never permitted his 
biishtoent to Wear turban^and shoes. He loved to relate how 
shikari Harrington had a chariot drawn by ioothless tigets, life® 
the chariot of Cybele ; and how every mo)ming be made the^e 
toothless tigers drink water from tl|a saane a« the- kine of 
his household. He loved to relate hoW the veteran collector, 
Snooks, to cure a horse of impatien<ae, when he heard a foot on 
the step of 4he buggy, and at the same time reduce the amount 
of business in the office, regularly placed the vehicle across 

* the kachari door and accepted petiiions from those only who 
^ had passed through it.” He IbVed to relate how the facetious 
assistant. Brown, had the Haib Nazir, Hurri Ram, always 

* weighed on pay-day, and tqjd him ifr he exceeded 7st. Bibs., 
^ 4o come for his tulub when he had reduced himself to the 
‘ calibre suited to a good second spearJ^and how the hu- 
morous assistant got on, because the fadt'^was reported to a 
sudder judge, who loyed a joke.* All this, and much more, 
he loved to relate to delighted audiences, and we think, uo 

* The iycr^ulous, is referred to pace 152 of Mf. Rickctt»*« very a4rai- 

^ble and oseftil KmkariConmanion €md GMde the Bcomm 

whick he will fiad that Earn Kieto^s jokes were not always built 
on Ima^ihary foundations. 
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satire could be piit)lished against the Company’s courtfit^^ m 
bitter than Bam Kbto’s anecdotes would be, if 
together* - ''■' ' 

The TOuity and the eccentricity of Ram Kisto’s neighbmirs^^ 
afforded hiip e^en greater Opportunities for the exercise of his 
humour than the Mofussil courts. He was constantly at them* 
There was one man of the name of Tarachand Nayabagis, whbr 
was in the habit of abusing all whom he visited, in their presence. 
Ram Kisto never met this man in company without drawing 
him out. What a plain spoken man is our good Nayabagis Maha- 

sai ” he would say, in his quiet demure manner ; he fears no 
one ; he speaks truth in the presence of every body.” And away, 
would rattle the flattered Naj^bagis, grossly abusing all the 
parties present, to their great amusement, and sometimes to their 
anger. There was another man of the name of Kirtibas, who pre- 
tended to be very pious and holy, and who frequently declared 
that there was no Hindu boy that reverenced the religion of 
his flithers like his own son. It was Ram Kisto’s delight to 
mortify this fellow, as eften as he could, by proving to him that 
his son was a heretic and renegade. Once, he had the sou 
invited into the house of an oil-merchant, a man of low caste, 
but supposed to be immensely rich ; and to quiet the scruples of 
the youth, said he would be one of the guests himselt. He 
came to the hoilSe as punctually as Kirtibas’s son, but while 
the latter sat down to the meal. Ram Kisto made some excuse 
and went away, not to avoid eating, ^t would have been good 
enough, but to return with Kirtibas himself. The horror of 
the father at bebolding his pious son, eating publicly in the 
house of a man of low caste, and the terror of the son at be- 
holding his venerated parent, at the scene of his disgrace, can-» 
not be adequately described by any one but Ram Kisto himself. 
There was a t|ih'd neighbour, who was a great simpleton, and 
whom Ram Bisto delighted to regale with wild and improbable 
stories, which he would gulp down with avidity, and relate to 
others with a grave countenance. Once RamKistO told this neigh- 
bour, that the English, natli rally brave, were timid as hares, 
whenever they had to cross the gi’^t Ganges. The sight of the 
glorious river,” he said, “ so stormy and expansive, makes 
hearts quail. Wl^pnever they reach the middle of the riverj 
they fall flat on*%eir faces in tlm boatf, tind worship it li}^ 
the Hindus. And they whirl their h^ts round thetr 
crying-— ki j&y — Puddaji ki jm / (Glory, gl<^ ti 
the great G-angesIJ when they reach lie opposite bttffl 
safety Like a kind friend, he mad^ ^®5ghbour rela^ 
all this farra^ of nonsense in public^ ^d when the anditois 
laiighed at the story, and the simplctol appealed to his 
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to Bam Kiato^ of cdlirsei atoully do* 

Hied having mj kaoiirlo^o on the subject whatsoever. It wims 
this simpleton he bmnght wh^ to Calouttaj on the occsr 
fifloh of hb penoltima^ visit. Joygopaul had often expreseed 
a great ilaxle^ to see the capita^ ana Bam Kisto consid^lnE 
his cariosity jiaudable, at last gratified it. As they passes 
through the crowded streets^ arm m arm^ for Bam Kisto thought 
he would otherwise inevitably lose his friend, a biiggy dash* 
ed JiilJaP w two big, bearded and moustachioed military oflSl* 
cere in it. Brother Bam Kisto, which is the lady and which the 
j|gntleman in that gig?” asked Joygopaul. He had heard 
was the custom amongst Englishmen in Calcutta to 
■Hie put together with their wives in public. They are both 
gentlemen. Don’t you see they have both beards and mousta- 

* ches ?” — Now, don’t quiz me, good brother, because I am a 
^ poor villager, and never visited Calcutta before. Didn’t you 

* tell me, yourself, that English ladies had not a spark of mo- 
' desty in them, and came out in the streets without so much as 
‘ a veil, in the same buggies with their husbands ? Do tell me 
‘ which is the wife, like a good man.” Bam Kisto treasured up 
thp hiotj.and made good use of his frimid’s importunity in one 
pf his masterly satires. 

The popular superstitions of the day afforded Bam Kisto a 
good field for the display of his humour. No man in the 
bad such lots of amusing ghost stories. We ^xegref 
space will pot permit us to present some qf his4^h£|«rmin|f 
tives to the reader. Th^tories themselves are iiot veijTlong, 
but we fear they caimot be made intelligiUe, without long ex- 
planations. It would be necessary to mdil:^ the reader into the 
entire system of Bengali superstition, to enable him to ap- 
preciate Ban! Kisto’s stories with a proper zest. When a man 
does not even know, that a dead Mussulman becomes a warn* 
do, that a dead Sudra becomes 9 k.hhut, that a dead Brahman 
becomes (oh I name of terror, to phe ears of Hindu children !) 
a brahma-dotli, that a dead y^arrior becomes a kondokatta, 
that a dead cow becomes a gomukhif^^ wlien a man requires to 
be told that hrahnia-dotU alw%8 prefers to live on cham** 
pac-trees, that he carries abmls pitcher, and has wooden sandals 
on his feet; that the kondohatta goes alpng the streets an^i 
^ains, clasping and closing its arms frantically for prey, and drinks 
<;|>e blood of those who tali in its clutches | that the gomukho 
enter into a bed-room, and cannat barm infants when 
a man ia absolutely unconscious that there are femaledevils as wpll 
as mdXQ^-^shudickunnis in the purest wbifoi, with heads that 
fouch the ceiling, and vetnis, dirty and foul as their crimes, and 
immoderately fopd of fish 5 hedpes not know, or knowing, 
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does not believe^ thit ihe?e are migbty charms, by wU^^mt 
only these depart^ spirits can be subau^df but tnade Ae 
ter» of our purposes when a man, We repfait> is so 
ignorant, what is 4he gOod of telling him stories, U imw 
the devils wu have named, and hundreds of others 0e haT#tfOt 
leisure to name, |day the most prominent characters. He wp 
not Understand such stories, or if he does undm*stand them 
partially, he will only think them absurd. He will be blind 
to the humour that pervades ^em. What is4he use of telUttg 
him the stories then, when we cannot make room for the ex- 
planations which should accompany them, in order that they 
may be properly appreciated ? ^ ^ 

The eternal quarrels between the rival sects of the Taish- 
navas and the Shaktus, furnished another abundant subject 
for Ram Kisto’s talents. There is scarcely any assembly among 
the Hindus, in which violent partisans of either sect are 
not to be found. It wa« Ram Kisto’s practice, with ingeni-» 
ous stories, to set these partisans at loggerheads. He de*- 
lighted to set a followed of Chaytanya and Krishna against a 
follower of ^Kalt Mai^ aud watch the result. The treat was 
as good to him as a combM des animaux. The same reasons, 
which inl^uenced us in keeping back the amusing ghost stories, 
preclude Us from dilating on these scenes. Our readers would 
not understand in what their wit consists, and in what manueir 
they were instrumental in exciting the feelings of the Vaish- 
navas and Shaktus. They would coipider them duli, if not 
inexplicable. 

It would scarce be just, however, to oniit all Ram E^isto*s 
jokes from our present paper. Some of them are so short,, that 
they may be repeated in a very small compass. Wp^ld it not b© 
as well |o give a specimen or two of such ? In the course of& 
few yeai’s more, they may all utterly vanish- We believe the 
anecdotes have never been in print, even in Bengali jest-books. 

Well, Ram Kisto,” said a fastidious and rich Bengati 
Babu, ^^you are a great ^ag, but pray tell me boW, Ue a 
Hindu, and the son of a vi^ pious Hindu, you mauag# to 
eat your dinner at Babu Utum Oh«|pd’s, when you had the shoes 
in your cloth ?” ^ 

My good sir, leather is not unclean I It is not the extern 
nal, but me internal impurity that de^eth the man.’’ 

Fie 1 fie I how can you, as^ a BraKmau, talk in that sirahil*’ 
The Babu was takbg his eyeing meal, he spoke, from a 
plate, and cups of suw- I never couldl&waUow a morsel* if 
« I had shoos at my 8*de- My gorge woA risO at the ^re 
• smell of them. Horn did you^elt, JRatu^lpi^? How did j<m 
^ ? It is a perfect mystery to gJf P’ 
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Why, ^ir, 

Th 6 Bmhv^m the action to the wor^; j He took a large 
sweetiaoat from the Babu’s plate, put it into his moftth/aiid 
si^alW^ ifconoeremoniously , / ; 

It IS m^diess to add that the Babu was ’ horrified %eyond 
measure* ^e thought fourteen generations of his ancestors 
woidd be consigned to the lowest depths of the Hindu in- 
feitil), for the sin he had unconsciously committed, in permitting 
A Bm^man to eat from his plate, after he had polluted it with his 
low-caste touch, and believed devoutly that he would share their 
fate when he died. He spent some thousands to atone 
Pfs guilt, an 4 # if possible, avert the calamity from his head, 
e Inay rest assured, Kam Kisto Chatteijya did not come 
empty-handed when the thousands were spent., 

The times are wofully changed,’^ said another wealthy 
Babti, to Bam Kisto, in the course of conversation. In the 

* golden age, the Sudra had but to bow reverentially to a Brah- 
f man to be saved for ever. The fire ip the Brahman’s hand used 
^ to Consume all his sins, as he stretched it forth to return the 
‘ salutation. Where is that holy lire at the present day ? What 
‘ Brahman has got it.” — Every Bithman that comes to you,” 
replied Ram Kisto, naively : does not your whole body burn 

* with anger at the sight of the lazy beggars with^^the sacred 
^ threadis, that throng your door for alms ? Aud 

* unless they have the fire of which you spiak f ’ 

^Somei3|ltive8 are habitually most unfortunate in tiefer*€ 6 m- 

plimcmts*. , iJwarkanauth Tagore may be cited as an instance. 

Hbw do you like our religion ?” asked the Pope, of our 
^friend, when he had seen mass at St. Peter’s — Very much, 
iUdeed, sir^ — so like my own.” ** Who is the best speaker 
ib the house ?” asked one of Sir Robert Peel’s friends, ^hen one 
night Dwarkanauth returned in high spirits from his seat 
iu the gallery. — That is not- a difficult question,” answered 
010 * friend ; Lord Johii Russell is a very good speaker, I was 
charmed with; his eloquence; and Stanley is better still; but 
^ when Peel; rose, I thaagHt his ^eech would never end,” mean- 
ing, of comrte^^that Peel ^lipsed them both. Ram Kisto Chat- 
lerjya was not of this m-fated class. His compliments were 
, choice and delicate in the extreme. If his satires could laoBrate, 
his eulogies could heal ^He had the arrows to wound, and the 
^IVe to cure, equally al his eommand. We are" sorry to add, 
that none of his complim are capable of translation, 
r We have already said, that R 4 ffi;^msfb rare mimic 5 in- 

deeoi he q 0 ite equalled The^oreHook in this respect He had 
fifty diffeient faces, and twice as many, yoices,” when he ohose. 
to indulge iu the propensity, ' He once visited a private- 
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in Calcutta, in the company of a friend, ^rnien ne retnipnea, 
he gratified his circle of acquaintances with imitations of ‘all 
the actors* Nothing could be more ridiculous than his Maebeth. 
Those that saw it, will remember it to their dying day. The 
grimaces, the hard breathings, the convulsive snatches at the air- 
drawn dagger, were all in the highest style of the burlesque. If 
the gentleman, who performed the part, had seen Bam Kisto’s 
imitation of it, we fear he would have been inclined to stab 
him in a rage. It is said that Theodore Hook made but a dull 
companion at breakfast, and that he could only exercise his 
extraordinary powers of amusement after dinner. The bright 
light of the candles, and the continual bouncing of cham- 
pagne corks, were the sources of his inspiration. He could 
not be all himself without them. The visitors at the humble 
house of Mr. Charles Lamb, or the gorgeously decorated 
mansion of Rogers, remembe ' the contrast between the quiet 
man of the morning and th^ noisy one of the evening, when 
he made extempore poems on all the company round, full of 
puns and sarcasms, and "whatnot ! There must have been some- 
thing congenial in the natures of Hook and Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya; for the latter, like the former, seldom shone except in 
the evening, though he never had recourse to the bottle to sharp- 
en his intellects. Individuals anxious to see Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya in his glory, seldom invited him to morning parties. 
They knew, gs well as Hook’s admirers, that he reserved .all his 
brilliancy for the evenings, 

Like all Hindus, Ram Kisto was married when a biiil/|» and be- 
fore he understood the responsibilities of the tie. Nursing Chat- 
terjya chose a bride for him. She was dark, and her face and her 
figure were not very beautiful ; but she was descended from a 
long and illustrious family of Kulins. Ram Kisto loved her muchi 
and she — but it is needless to add a word about her — what Hindu 
lady does not love her husband? It is currently rumour- 
ed, that Ram Kisto’s wife shared his wit, and delighted the 
intier apartments of Hindu houses, as much as Ram Kisto the 
outer ; but on this subject we have not positive information. 
The couple had three daughters, but no sons. One of the 
daughters, we were told sometime ago, still lives. 

While Ram Kisto dandled his little girls at Santipur, or 
mixed with the most fashionable circles in Calcutta, be was 
not wholly blind to his own interests, ot insensible to the 
glory of leaving a name to posterity, which should be looked 
Timon with equ^l respect and love. He wrote at intervals. 
We believe his productions have never been collected together. 
Such a collection is very desirable. ^ A native that would make 
it, would confer a service bn his country. 


o 
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His satires he ^fote with great ease and celerity; he never took 
any pains wi^ them ; but his songs he elaborated with care, 
and polished and re-polished, until they glittered like diamonds. 
Every body that has seen specimens of both satires and songs, 
would know as much, without being told. There is a dash of 
playfulness in the former, which would be utterly destroyed by 
careful yevision, and a gentle grace and elegance in the latter, 
which no amount of talent could have attained without labor. 
We have heard that the satires were sometimes written off 
hand. Were we asked to the compositions of what English 
poet they bear the closest resemblance, we would answer 
Churchill. They have not the perpetual loftiness of Dry- 
den, nor the smoothness and conciseness of Pope, but they 
have the rapid flow, the vigour, and, we fear, the bitterness of 
Churchill. There is no effort apparent about them. We 
cannot give the reader any specimens of the satires, because 
the sons of many of those, who were ridiculed, are living, and 
we have neither the right, nor the will, to give pain to them by 
the resuscitation of the attacks on their fathers ; but any one 
curious on the subject, may obtain specimens from intelligent 
native friends. The well known satire, written under the pa- 
tronage of the MahaRaja Nub Kissen; — 

Tore bap betta khaito juto, 

Sbekejane lok lokuto, 

Your father^ wretch^ used to he beaten with shoes y what does he 
hnoir^^^societyormanners ^^ — may bear a comparison wuth the Epis- 
tle to-Efogarth for n€rve and spirit. It is a perfect torrent of 
fierce invective. The manner in which the poet uses his blud- 
geon is appalling even to by-standers I The more elegant, but 
scarcely less bitter : — 

Lucklh chara gadi khana, chara akta saz, 

Oocbraauer poshaker modhai, khali akta taz. 

A wretched broken carriage — tattered harness — the coachma£s 
dress a skull cap— and nothing elsd^ — for sly humour may match 
with the best parts of the Rosciad. As for the popular — 

“ Tar ma asbai, tarsbeora bosbai 
HolaiO shurbo nashai 1” 

We hardly know to what to compare it ! It is so national and 
pectiHar, and withal so raCy ; but there is no use in going 
on thus separately giving the first or best-remembered lines 
of each satire. The obstacles which lie in our way, and pre- 
clude ns from making any continuous extracts from the 
satires, disappear w^hen we come to tho songs. These are not 
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tincturedi by any personalities, nor, what is still better, by my 
grossnesS. They are quite in advance of the age. better 
proof can be given of Ram Kisto’s purity of heart, than that 
living in a cirme, most of the members of which had a love for 
all sensual and perverted pleasures above all things, he was 
able to write strains that might be sung in the ears of innocent 
children or bashful women. We were so well pleased with 
many of the songs, that we marked about a dozen for insertion, 
but on second thoughts, we came to the conclusion, that it 
would be best to confine ourselves to three or four. Our 
translations seemed so indifferent, and, when read along with 
the original, appeared to convey so inadequate an idea of it, 
that in justice to Ram Kisto, we could not muster courage 
to give more, lest our sins should be laid on his shoulders. 
Here is our first specimen : — 

SONff. 

01) ! never look on woman’s eyes, 

Their serpent gaze will fascinate, 

And then betray thee : Youth, be wise, 

And fly their lustre ere too late ; 

Or sliould’st thou linger— loth to part, 

Oh ! never, never trust her heart 

Oh ! never list to woman’s voice. 

There’s flattery in its every tone, 

To make thy pulses throb — rejoice, 

And leave thee then, to mourn alone. 

But should’st thou, &c. ^ 

Oh ! never let thy bosom heave, 

For woman’s twin-born blush and smile, 

The glittering smile will oft deceive, 

The blush alas ! as oft beguile ; 

But sliould’st thou, &c. 

However imperfect the translation may be, it will be seen, that 
the leading idea of the lines is eminently fitted for a song in- 
tended to be popular. We have endeavoured to preserve the 
tone and music of the original, as much as possible, but we 
cannot say with any success. A better scholar and versifier 
may turn out something more, — indeed nSuch more approxi- 
mate ; but we doubt whether any amount of talent will ena- 
ble a man to produce an exact representation. The English 
lanpage, we fear, will not admit of it. It harsh, compared 
with the flexible Bengali— more fitted Jo mnvey large, "stu- 
pendous, sublime ideas, and less fitted for srft, dfelicate, gentle 
thoughts, ^ 
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Our second specimen shall be of a different character* 

A SONG TO MAHAOEO. 

To him, the mighty king of kings, 

To him, to him, who rules supreme, 

And from the cl oud-surroiiuded throne, 

On which he sits unseen, alone, 

Bids oceans roll and sunlight stream, 

And showers on earth its precious things, 

Its fruits and grain crops — let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, who owns the ice-crowned hills, 

Where spring for ever holds her reign, 

Where varied buds perpetual blow, 

And from their fragrant censers throw 
Sweet odours on the air, that fain 
Would play the lover with the rills 
That dash in music — let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of flianks and praise. 

To him, whom Vishnu must obey. 

Whom star-crowned Brahma must adore, 

Who once appeared before their sight, 
lu all his majesty and might, 

A pillar in the days of yore, 

So huge, so vast, together they 

With fear shrunk from it — let us raise 

Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise, 

'I o him, from whose resplendent brow 
The sacred Gauga laughing springs, 

And glides through earth by rock and tower, 

Th%|ro*er its i^aters darkly lour, 

And groves that spread their verdant wings, 
Stretching each creeper clasped bough, 

To view its image — let us raise 

Our grateful hymBf of thanks and praise. 

To him, upon who$0 fbi*ehead gleams i 

The moon’s whi^ whose curving throat 
The sculptQir’s InAy^art defies, 

Whose melting love-illumined eyes. 

His grace-abounding heart denote, 

And won by their attractive beams 
His bright-haired tJma — let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, not beautiful alone, 

But girt with terrors-r-him, whose hair 
With fiery snakes is bound, that dart 
Their glances to the gazer’s heart, 

And rear their horrid crests in air, 

Roused by the viol’s sprightly tone 
From sleep letllargic — let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 
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1o him, the furious— him, who rules 
O’er demons that no tongue may name, 

Whose neck a grisly garland bears 
Composed of human laeads ; who wears 
Destruction’s sword of darting flame, 

And quaffs his drink from empty skulls, 

And speaks in thutder— let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

There is much more of It, but perhaps thus much will suffice. 
The reader, versed in Hindu mythology, will hardly require to 
be told that the poet has availed himself of the various names 
of the god Shiva in his song or hymn, and used them as pegs 
whereon to suspend his floral wreaths, — that one of Shiva’s 
names, means furious — that Chundru Shekuru, another, means 
one whose forehead is adorned with a half-moon — that Shrihan^ 
tUi a third, means one whose throat is beautiful — that 
Kupaluhhrity a fourth, means one whose alms-dish is a skull — that 
Gunga a fifth, means one who caught the goddess Grunga 

in his hair, and so on.* 

Our third and last bpecimen shall be another 

SONG. 

Oh ! worse the lot than his, whose fato 
Compels him far abroad to roam. 

Of one, whose hearth is desolate, 

Who dwells in solitude at home ; 

No gentle wife his cares beguiling. 

No graceful children round him smiling. 

No smiling babe upon his knee; 

A heart which vacant thrones displqyetb. 

Where Love with Gladness never playeth. 

Where not a gleam of sunshine strayeth, 

But evil passions wandering free, 

Impel to sigh for otliers’ treasures. 

And scowling look on others’ pleasures, 

And curse his own sad destiny. 

Though Honor, Wealth, and Fame may bless, 

And crown him o’er and o’er again, 

He cannot taste of happiness, 

Alone upon a barren plain ; 

No creeper to bis rough bark clinging, 

No tender shoots around him springing, 

A leafless, seared, and blighted tree! 

And if in mart or street he greeteth. 

The children whom, by chance, he meateth, 

It is with aching heart that heateth, 

With feelings of strange agony ; 

Their smiles, their joyful looks, remin® hitp, 

That he has nought on earth to bin® him, 

And tears flow forth unconsciously. 

* See "Ward on the Hindus for othat* names. 
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In the latter part of his life. Ram Kisto Chatterjya shared the 
lot to which poets in every age, (except in our present iron one, 
when all things seem to run out of the usual order,) appear to 
have been doomed. He became poor, and somewhat dependent 
on his friends and admirers. Always pf a generous disposition, 
he had wasted the greatest part of the property which his fa- 
ther had left him, ere he had past the prime of life ; but there 
would have been still enough left to maintain him and his, in 
comfort, nay even in affluence, through life, if he had not im- 
prudently lent a very large sum to a man whom he had known 
from youth. It was the old story. The trusted friend proved 
a rogue, and made himself scarce. Ram Kisto never recovered 
a pici of what he lent, and was thrown on the resources and the 
bounty of such, as knew the stuff of which he was made, and 
chose to open their purses to him in his evil days. 

It was to be expected, that he should be thus thrown on the 
generosity of others after he had spent his own fortune. The 
good days of Bengali literature had not arrived then, nor 
have they arrived yet. Vernacular authors, that would not 
starve, must seek patrons ; the public cannot feed them. Years 
ago, it was the same thing in England, and to a certain e^ctent 
it is so still, although the advance of civilization has materi- 
ally changed the aspect of affairs there. In time it may do as 
much or more in Bengal. The diffusion of a taste for the pure 
pleasures of literature, among all sorts of the population, may 
save our poets of a future day from the degradation of cring- 
ing to the great for money. When the mass of the population 
shall have learnt to read and write, and shall be placed in cir- 
cumstances, in which they may be able to afford the gratifica- 
tion of buying books, Bengali poets and authors will become 
perfectly independent of ^patrons and other adventitious aids — 
but not before. Now they must struggle on with the help of 
rich men, and Vernacular Societies, and the like, as best they 
may. The hackneyed lines — 

** Alas ! what ills the author’s life assail 1 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail ! " 

cannot well be applied to the author in England at the present 
time ; but it can, very appropriately, to the author in Bengal. 
Ram Kisto Chatterjya, in his later life, felt their truth in some 
measure. 

It was in the middle of winter, just eighteen years ago, that 
Ram Kisto, while living at the house of a friend in Calcutta, had 
an attack of fever. The disease was mild at first, but Wffcs accom- 
panied by an utter prostration of spirits. Ram Kisto felt an 
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inward presentiment, that it would prove fatal to him* So 
apparent became his lowness of spirits, that those amoiig whom 
he lived, determined to send him home without delay. A boAt 
was hired for him, and the boatmen were directed to make all 
speed with him to Santipur. When they arrived at that place, 
his disorder had increased; He clasped his wife and children, 
as they came to him on board, and told them he had no inten- 
tion of going to his house, as his end was near. He would 
remain on the banks of the Ganges and die like his forefathers. 
The waters of the sacred river (oh I the fell power of super- 
stition !) would wash his sins away. 

Three days after his arrival, he breathed his last, in the arms 
of those he most loved, and without any pain. 

We have already informed our readers, that Earn Kisto Chat- 
terjya was beautiful as a child, but plain, very pls^n indeed, as 
a man. He was short of stature, with dark^curling hair, and a 
complexion which, though originally fair, had become tanned 
by time, weather, thought, and perhaps care. The small-pox, 
which had committed i js ravages on his countenance in early 
youth, left deep and indelible marks upon it, and the eye which 
it had injured never regained its power. Yet, plain as he was, 
there was something in his face more attractive than the fresh- 
est faces of common men. It was characterized and made 
peculiar, by an air of the utmost ingenuousness, and it glowed 
with tlie light that burnt within. No man of genius, sensibility, 
or heart, ever had a wholly repulsive aspect. 

We have not leisure to depict Earn Kisto’s character 
minutely. We leave the future Boswells and Lockharts of 
Bengal, to narrate that he was immoderately fond of mango- 
Ssh and tobacco ; the future Gleigs tc praise that immoderate 
Fondness ; the ' future Macaulays luminously and vehemently 
to point out the absurdity of that praise; and the future 
Carlyles to philosophise, in half-intelligible language, on the 
fondness, the praise, and the absurdity all together ; but we 
[iannot conclude our article without a word on its first and most 
prominent feature — its independence. What a contrast does 
that independence present to the ostentatious independence o£ 
many amongst us now ! The rising generation of Hindus 
will brag and bluster about their independence in the Town 
Hall, as if they never cared a bit for your judges, your secre- 
taries, and your members of council — but place them in^a 
mixed committee of great and small me% and you will see 
how constantly they will vote with the farmer, and how they 
will overlook, and cry down, and oppose tie latter. It is not 
those who have the semblance of indeiiendence that have 
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always the substance of it. Kam Kiato Chatterjya, never once^ 
in his life, boasted of his independence ; we verily believe, 
he never thought that he was independent, but he never 
spared the lash when justice required it should fall on the 
shoulders of the wealthiest and greatest. It is only necessary 
to allude to Ins satires, to show how little he feared or cared for 
the grea^ ones of his time. 

The '^enus. Young Bengal, had not developed itself fully, 
while Ram Kisto was living amongst us — it was but sprouting 
up then, — like a mushroom. Yet was it a constant theme for 
Kam Kisto’s sallies. The immoderate love of wine and spirits 
and cigars, the very doubtful morality, the shawl turbans, 
and glittering rings and gold chains for the waist — the contempt 
for every thing belonging to, or produced in the country, and 
love for e^ery thing foreign — the toad-eating, — the perpe- 
tual fawning upo^ those who have the gift of appointments 
in their hands — the want of any thing like decent self-respect — 
the quarrels for precedence — the contempt of their own fathers 
and mothers and wives, because they are not educated” — the 

want of any religion— ^all this, and a thousand things besides, 
were endless subjects for Ram Kisto’s ridicule. W e remember 
that he once called on a native of the species, who loved nothing 
80 much as to ape the manners of Englishmen. The fellow had 
a call-bell, as if he could not call his numerous servants (one 
bearer and one burkaru I) by name, and when Ram Kisto was 
conversing with him, he rang it. Saheb,” cried a servant 
in a hoarse voice out- side, and ran in with clasped hands. 
Ram Kisto started from his seat, and made hurriedly* for the 
doon Do not go,” said his host. — There is a saheb coming,” 
said Ram Kisto, in apparent alarm ; I shall see you again.” — 
What saheb Didn’t the man announce one just now ? 
^ He cried Saheb.” — Oh he merely responded to ray call.” — 
Did he? I thought you were a babu and not a sabeh,” said 
Ram Kisto, quietly sitting down again. The hung his 

head, and felt the rebuke. Such was Ram Kisto’s constant 
treatment of Young, 3 engal when he had only partially deve- 
loped himself, when he hatd not, as now, attained the summit 
of his glory, when he was lingering at the very foot of the 
ladder. What would his treatment have been, if he had seen 
him as we see him every day I Alas ! we require a Ram Kisto 
nqw, to satirize and to correct the rising generation. 
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The following «re the words of one, ooncennng whonUtfiidi#^ 
may boast herfeelf the first cradle of feis worlds wide aiwl 

whose death we now deplore ^s a natidlaal bereaasrement 
^ has been my lot to live among idolators, among pejpoas if » 
^ ail creeds, and of all religions but I never knew yet of[ 
^ a single instance, in which public means were pot provide' 
^ ed sufficient to teach the people the religion of theit country, 

^ These might be false religions ; I know Ikit one true one ; 

^ but yet means were not^ wanting to teach those false reli* 

^ gions, and I hope that weroall not have done with this subject,’ 

* until we have found sufficient means for teaching the people 

* of England their duty to their Maker, and their duty to one 

* another, founded on their duty to their Maker ; and beside, 

^ that we shall be able to teach the word of God to every indi-* 

‘ vidual living under the protection of her sacred Majesty.** 
Happy would it be ibr England and India, were every one 
of US as wise in pronouncing, and consislent in fulfilling, pub- 
lic and individual duty as he was, whom the nation now has 
lost; and we trust that these sentiments of the late Duke of VS^el- 
liflgton find a warm response in the hearts of many of our 
legislators, and will secure for them a coronet of glory when 
the most brilliant earthly honours shall be, like his, of no- 
thing ^ worth. They express the very pith of all we Want 
to advance in this paper, that it is the duty of the people of 
England, the British Parliament, and the East India Company, 
each in their sphere, to do what they can to teach — their duty 
to their Maher ^ and their duty to one another, founded on their 
duty to their Maker ; to teach the word of God to eoery indiMued 
living w»4*r the protection of her sacred Majesty in l^ia. 

Let us now ask with what degree of favour these religious 
principles are likely to be regarded, and what measure of 
tention the Christian interests of India are likely to reoeir#, 
from the Houses of Parliament. Every secular interest of 
land will certainly be duly estimated in the House, and pxof 
for ; — ^the cotton goods Manchester, the Milks of Korwicl^,1;il^, 

cutlery of Sheffield, the jewellery of Londo|i, and the lUerehaii*^ 
dise of Liverpool, will each have their defenders iu thla diseui* 
sion. Members of corn-kw leases at Itome will bo 
protectionists in their efforts to hinder th# ingenious hand of 
the Hindu from competing with the manuficturers in our Ei^- 
lish markets, w^le staunch proteetionista w|ll greet the propoel} 
to glut with English ma&uftw^ures, by of (^omoiont 

fairs, a country which, to our disgrace, is II unprovided 
the steam engmp, railways, or even wind or water-mills. 
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Agflin, tne mterests of the 'EoropeaES in India will be 
duly represented. The civil, military, medical services, and 
.merchant interests, will have their advocates; and even the 
ecclesiastical department will probably have weight enough 
in the House to constrain the (Government to pay another bi- 
shop or two, to grant ar charter to St. Paul’s Othedral, and 
strengthen the staff of chaplains ; but can we look in the 
House with equal confidence for advocates in favour of the 
great Missionary interests of India ? These are carried on 
•^ot only by the Church of England, but by other denorai- 
^isnations, as well ih England, as in America and the conti- 
nent, and in their united efforts not less than <£187,000 was ex- 
pended in the year 1850. What \^e want for India are mem- 
bers who will study the circumstances, and identify themselves 
with the interests, temporal and eternal, of the 150 millions of 
the land. 

We want advocates for the interests of the East Indian, 
the Mahomedan, and the Hindu. We want an advocate for 
the uncovenanted clerks and officials in our public services, by 
whose toil and talent^ the affairs of Government are carried 
on. We want an advocate for the 250,000 native soldiers, who 
have faithfully served us, and ably helped to place us and keep 
US where we are. And we want advocates for the collective 
interests of 150 millions of our fellow-subjects, from whose 
means the entire revenue of the land is di^^wn. Let us hope 
that w'^e shall find many such advocates in the newly jiisem- 
bled Parliament, who may identify themselves ''with thete se- 
parate interests. But likewise let them duly estimate the 
eternal salvation of the millions of the land, for whom they 
are no\y about to administer the principles of Christian legis- 
lation. 

Hitherto the spiritual interests of the natives have attracted 
but little concern in Parliament, and led to no result, except 
perhaps some general expression of approval and acknowledg- 
ment of duty on the part of tlie state, which were doomed 
trot to followed up by any practical results. Should nothing, 
ot nfext to nothing, be ^ected for the cause of humanity and 
Christianity by the terms of the ne3g| charter, the Christian 
philanthropist will not relax his efforts or depress his hope. 
We are assured of the end for w^hicli India has been annexed 
to Christian Protestant England f and if we have still to pro- 
without the favour or assistance of the temporal powers, 
the greater will ultimately he the glory to God. Our hopes, 
however, from Parliament, un^er presejqt ciroumstances, are 
more promising .than they have hithetto been. ^During the last 
twenty years, the interest in the propagation of the Gospel has 
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advanced at liame,atid considerable outward success has 
the labours of missionary societies abroad, and questions wtSfeii 
have been put to the witnesses, whose examination has aireaid|? 
been printed, show that some consideration is being bestowed 
on the cause of religion. 

Among the heads under which the inquiries of the committee 
of Parliament are to be conducted, two immediately affsei 
the present subject: — The 5th, The measures adopted, andth^ 

♦ institutions established and endowed, for the promotion of 

♦ education in India” — The 7tli, Ecclesiastical provision 

♦ for the diffusion of Christian spiritual ii||ia*uction.” 

In furtherance of the interests of Christianity in India on 
the occasion of this enquiry, a conference has been lately 
formed in London, whose proceedings have been printed in 
a recent number of the Madras Quarf^rl^ Missionary JournaL 
Delegates from the Christian Knowledge Society, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary 
Society, have associated themselves for the purpose of taking 
such measures as may seem to them best calculated to pi'omote 
the efficiency and well-being of the chuloh, and the interests of 
religion in India, on the occasion of the renewal of powers to 
the Uon’ble East India Company. The names of the persons 
forming this conference have been published, and with a few 
of the officials of those societies, include a list of old Indians, 
well known for the deep concern they have evinced in the diffu* 
sion of Christian truth in India since their return home* 

The results of five of the meetings of the conference have 
been published, and include the following resolutions : — 

L That any measures that may be taken by these socie- 
ties, for promoting the designs of this conference, are likely 
to be more effective, if urged by the three societies severally 
and independently ; but that in order to secure substantial 
agreement as to the course to be pursued, it is desirable thafi 
the representatives of the three societies should, from time 
to time, confer together.” 

11. ** That it is advisable (1.) to press for an increase of 
episcopate of India. (2.) To repre^nt the necessity of an in- 
creasedpumber of chaplains and assistant chaplains, and 1#^ ask 
for grants in aid towards the support of clergymen in the 
smaller English stations, where there is no ebaplain or assis- 
tant chaplain. (3.) To recommend theai^pointment of native 
sub-assistant chaplains, as already recommei^ed by the Bishop 
of Calcutta, to minister to SUtive Cbrisl^s connected witn 
the Hon’ble Company’s servile, (4.) Xo mint out the impor- 
tance of increased means, and an improved system of edtma- 
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^ tion iii IraiiiA, iu»4 ^ call attention to the eep^al olaime of 
' poorer dsmm of BiMfopeans aud East Itediaoi coBoeoted 

* with the puhlao service,” 

in. That tho object, for which a yearly sum for eduoa- 
^ tional purposes is set apart by the East Indian Govemmeut, 
^ is to promote a good general education, to be ascertained on 

* report of their inspectors, among all classes of the inhabitants 
^ of India.” 

That every school, in which such general instruction is 
^ conveyed, as shall reach the standard prescribed by the cam- 
^ PptAEt authorities, be entitled to share in the benefit of the 
' ©i^ernment grapt.” 

V. That any regulation or usage, which prevents the 

* admission of the holy Scriptures into schools and colleges 
^ supported by Government, should be discontinued.” 

VI. That the three societies be requested to put them- 
^ selves into communication with the Board of Control, and with 

* the Directors of the Hon’ble East India Company.” 

VIL That a copy of the proceedings of this conference be 

* communicated to the several Indian bishops, with a respectful 

* request that their Lordships will communicate to the confer- 

* ence their remarks on the several points embraced in the re- 
^ solutions, and any other information, which is calculated to 
^ promote the designs of the conference ; also, that their lordships 
^ will suggest any further measures, which, in their judgment, 
^ may properly faU within the functions of the 

VIII. That the conference desires to submitffor^icolisidera- 

* tion the importance of using every effort to ameliorate the 
‘ condition of society in India, and especially of discountenancing 

* such inhuman ai^ demoralizing customs as are unhappily still 
^ too prevalent in that country.” 

While we sincerely congratulate ourselves on the existence 
and efforts of this conference, we fully concur in the express 
sions of the first resolution^ that any measure, which may be 
taken by those societies, are likely to be more effective if inde-^ 
pendently urged by the three ; and we place even still more hope 
upon the iudividual eAeilions of those who, whether in the 
ISoUje or out of it, may be led to study and further |he Chris- 
tian interests of India. 

This conference, comprising, as it does, some distinguished 
public servants of the Company, is not likely to err on the side of 

B ing too severely their late hon'ble masters ; and on the other 
we^ have confidence tfiat the representatives of those religi- 
ous societies will not comproilse the spiritual good of tlie 
country, by Umiting their wishes to the distinctive Tiews of the 
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ohErcfa to which thoy belo^, nor ift any degree fell ehort Of ^0 
high elms which the occadon invites^ and the eternal deetildiB 
of the inlabitanta of India demand. 

We shall now proceed to review some of those subjects which 
might seem to demand the attention of Parliament, in which the 
interests of Christianity in India are involved. We shall allude 
to the matters included in the resolutions of the united c<m- 
ference, and shall perhaps be the means of suggesting other 
matters for the exercise of their praiseworthy zeal ; allowing 
ourselves more latitude iu the choice of topics than could be 
embraced in the deliberations of a purely missionary body. If 
our remarks should savour too much of complaint, it is not that 
we are unmindful of the advantages which have hitherto been 
enjoyed, — and which shall be acknowledged in t^eir place,-*-but 
because the present is the opportunity for enumerating and 
removing the defects and e\ul8 which the past has brought to 
light 

The first subject of enquiry, which commends itself to our 
notice, is — 

The Abkari Department of Government. — This cor- 
responds with our excise, and the enquiry is demanded whether 
it be, or not, the source of the great spread of drunkenness in 
India during the last fifty years. The excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors is contrary to the religious laws and habits ol 
life, both of the Mohammedan and Hindu, There h no 
proper Bengali word to express drunkenness, to eat madness’’ 
being the only phrase in use ; and the habits of the natives 
are so free from it, when left to themselves, that in a little vil- 
lage we once lived in for eighteen months, a single man 
never appeared under the influence of intoxication. In larger 
towns, where the abkari system operates, drunkenness h 
almost as common as in* England, and is becoming increasingly 
so ; and the prevalence is generally imputed to the working ol 
the present Government abkari. To do justice tb this subject 
would demand an article of itself. We can only most briefly 
allude to its evils. 

In this, as in other branches of Government, the increase ol 
the present revenue is the one end sought by the GompAW 
and, therefore, the great aim of the native subordinates, Tc 
effect this end in the abkari department, every stratagem h 
devised to establish drinking shops in villages, wnere heretofon 
there had never been such, and to put imp^liments in waj 
of those qeasing to sell who had once ooiwmencei The cast 
has sometimes occurred, that whmi a respe^bUe man is entrap 
ped into selling spirits, he is led tC deoampisxid forfeit his 
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paid in ndvaiwie, fixtores, and what outatandlng debts may 
be left. Such a case, with many like grievous detail^ will only 
be understood by those who are acquainted with the proceedings 
of native subordinates, endoifed with the greatest official 
powers, and the smallest possible salaries ; for whose moral 
improyemeht not the slightest care has been taken, or concern 
shewn, and whose immediate covenanted superintendent is per- 
haps a hundred miles off, in Calcutta or Dacca. This spread of 
drunkenness seems the greatest evil, as it is one of the most ^ro- 
minenJir^gsults of our connexion with India. And it is with 
believed, that many, connected nrith the Gov^ti- 
ment> who know, best the working of the spirit license, ire 
most averse to 

The abkari gyi^em of operation, before the beginning of this 
eentury, was not objectionable. An oppressive tax on the 
toddy-tree, which formed the chief revenue, would have only 
checked^ the produce; and it is probable that a return to 
the old" system, and a total suppression of the present abkari 
system, would, through the remaining habits and feelings of the 
patives, go far to bring about the happy state of things on this 
head that existed up to fifty years ago. But it is possible that 
under present circumstances a%emedial measure of Govern- 
ment may be necessary to effect this: and the present. lerrir is 
so rapidly increasing, and gf such a crying clmro^ti^lk 
temporal effects upon the Hitdu constitution, under 
sun, and the ^moralizing results are such, as to cdPiSrofe all 
others for the interposition of the state. ‘ 

II. Inhuman Rites. — Among the inhuman rit)Silbf India, 
which still cry to God and man for abolition, the one deserving 
first notice is that of Entrnjati, commonly called ‘^ Ghfit- 
murder.” This rite enjoins the ^UVeyance of the sick and 
aged away from their homes, tp be exposed on the banks of the 
Ganges, and, before death, submerged beneath the waters of 
the sacred stream. 

In a former article on the subject, it is calcu- 

lated that, at the lowest coinput^ioa, not fewer than a thousand 
natives per day are offered to wfe bloody idol. The details 
of this horriblj| rite are fully the above-mentioned 

article, ^he substemce of which ^8 supplied by Prize Essays 
prepared by int^ligent natives ^^alcutta. The following ex- 
tracts, which moA the murderoi^^^haracter of the rite, would 
seem to prove the necessity^ foi^Xxovernment interference 
** Moreover,” (proceeds the. Essayist) we turn round 
^ and Challenge ourcountrynien to1(|i|iy thefkot^ if they can, that 
V m a great majority of casei|?far to be carried 
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< to the river being shewn, an unwillingness iamvarHWy%|lM| 

* ed. How frequently do we witness men^ |irhen that dreadful 

* hour co*mes in which they are for ever t& |je separated froift 

* their much love<i^mily an4rhome, entreating their f^’iends 

* and relations in a nfOst manner to delay the ^ngof 

^ their intended purposes for a while.” In another pkce,^|^s, 
— How often ao we witnesf, with tears in our eyes, the^k, 

^ unconscious of the dangerous nature of thei^,,^i8ease, talking 

* and conversing with great cheerfulness ; but pi' sooner are the 

* heavy tidings orou^ht to them that they must prepare to go to 
^ visit the Ganges, than they, drawing a sigh, turn on Jhe side, 

* and are never seen to speak any more.” 

The native Hindu essayists naturally shrinfc from imputing to 
their countrymen the crinie of murder from iPalice prepense, or 
covetousness. But who shall doubt, that a rite wliich affords sqch^ 
facility for wilful murder is fivquently so eipployed? It IksV 
come within our own power lo authenticate two such instances^ 
A gentleman, holding a distinguished position in Calcutta, 
was infornmc|^ some yeart ago, that the relations of a sick nativo * 
had takenMp to die at the river, though ppt in dangerous ill- 
ness, in to possess themselves of his wealth. He proceed- 
ed tp,|^e?|^t, or burning pljice, accompanied by a medical 
prii^ntl^pJ^and, finding the ciise to be as reported, asked to see 
which being shown, he tore it, and threw it into 
Ml^^hereupon they broughj the sick man home, and he 
was aliw^pr some years after. 

The s^ond was given us by a gentleman, who happened 
to be the head civilian in a district at the time when the 
raja hna been subjected to this rite under peculiarly dis* 
graceful circumstances. This gentleman told us, that be ab- 
stained fronj; idiowing the accustomed marks of respect to his son 
and successoi*, and when this' young raja called, mentioned that 
he had so acted to mark his displeasure at the murder of his 
father. To which the raja replied, that it was not his fault, as 
he had nothing to do with it. The disgraceful circumstances 
alluded to, and which were generally believed at the time, 
were these. The deceased riga, who had gpne in some state, 
when ill, to a sacred place on the Ganges, ^ije walking out 
in the evening, saw his vast funeral pile lllcting, and ob- 
served in the presence of others, that they should desist, as he 
was getting better and would retu^ 8oon| The^ servant of 
the family, whose office placed him p the water that 

night, and his remains were burnt, next 
tJnUkesome other Mploch of the ^indus, the gMfc 
murders rest upon weak an<| comparatively inodern auths^y 
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in the shastmi. It doea not appear that there is uny allusion 
to the custom, whether preceptive, historical, or incidental, 
in any of the most ancient of these books. Professor Wilson 
says, in his lectures on the religious practices and opinions of 
the Hihdus: — ^^^TThe custom of carrying the dying to the 
' ba^ks of the Ganges, or some river considered sacred, has 
^ nd warrant from antiquity, any ^ore than it has from reason 
* ahS humanity.” And one of the natives before alluded to, 
attempts, with* much learning and ingenuity, to show that 
the huBtom has not prevailed for more than 360 years. This 
period, hpwever, we think far too short. 

It is acknowledged that some difficulties are in the way of 
remedying, by act of the Legislature, an evil of such general 
prevalence. Still the attention of Government should be 
turned to so nfurderous a rite, and it is not improbable, that 
when attempted, .the rite of Entrajati ” will be found to 
admit of as safe and effectual a remedy as did the sati, in- 
fanticide, Gunga Saugor murders, slavery, &c. &c. 

The Government are engaged in the suppression of another 
Moloch rite among <the Khond tribes on the southern frontier of 
Orissa. The Merriah ” sacrifice enjoins the tearing in 
pieces of a living human victiiiii, as an oblation to the Earth 
god ; and it is to be feared this cruel superstition prevails 
along the South among the Hill tribes, to an extent xiot 
realised by us. But this subject has already been di|pussed in 
our pages so much in detail, that there is little necesfaty for us 
now to recur to it. v 

Besides these are other cruel abominations, which,^ thpugh 
not murderous, should certainly be put down by the strong 
hand of authority. In Bhowauipore, in the immediate preeincta 
of Calcutta, may be seen, during the Churruck Pujah, a man 
swung round by the sinews of bis back, to afford a barbarous 
excitement to the people ; and the same is to be found in most 
of the villages of Bengal. We have seen among the palaces 
of Chauringhi, a procession of scarce clad devotees, each one 
having a long iron rod passed through his tongue or his 
cheeks, or having iron plates Of fire on his head, or between 
Ae pierced wrifts. We would not have such abominations 
bani^b^ fromffalcutta and allowed elsewhere. The expression 
of a wish on the part of the (Government, or Police magistrate, 
would effect this, and do..the cause of humanity no good; but we 
mention such things to show, that there is too much indiflferenoe 
to such abominations ; and j^re is stil} a necessity on the part 
of Christian England persevere as much as ever in its 
humane and l^ly efforts for India. 
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To plead toleration on behalf of any of the foregoibg 
human rites were as absurd as to countenance the religio^r 
murders of the thug and dacoit, or protect the devotees m)ii 
being taken up by the police for walking naked in the streets of 
Calcutta. 

III. Government connection with Idolatry. — Upon 
this subject, which has so often called for the just zeal of 
the Christian community, it is scarce necessary to pause. 
The subject has been discussed at full length in a recent 
number of this RevieWy to which reference must be made. 
We may congratulate ourselves, the Government, and the 
country, on the efforts which have been made, and the suc- 
cess which have followed those efforts. And we doubt not 
that no less results will follow the like discussion of other 
Christian claims and grievancci*^, if conducted by the friends of 
Christianity in the same persevering spirit in which this con- 
troversy has been conducted. We now possess returns’’ 
relative to this question for the years 1847, ^49 and ’51. It is 
a great satisfaction to be thus fully informed of the state of the 
case and extent of the e\il ; but it is a still greater pleasure to 
witness throughout these returns and minutes but one spirit 
displayed, whether in the Home Government or Indian offi- 
cials. All seem, earnestly and steadily, to persevere in carry- 
ing out the determination of the Parliament to separate the 
English Government from connection with heathen idolatry. 

The pilgrim tax was at once resigned. The revenue 
cers ceased to be responsible for the collection of the rents, 
the repair of the temples and images, and the supply of the 
various commodities required for their use. 

Still, however, a great deal remains to be done. The work 
is but half accomplished. The Government are still the mana- 

f ers of lands which afford endowments to heathen temples. 

'^ery large sums of money are paid out of the Company’s 
treasury for the support of heathen idolatry and Mohammedan 
worship, and the patronage of some of these priestly appoint- 
ments still remains at the disposal of the East India Company. 
In the Bombay presidency, the Government is concerned in the 
payment to heathen temples of £70,000 in mon#y or land reve- 
nue, and in Madras the amount in money is nearly £80,000 
a year, while in Bengal, among others Jagann&th, notwithr 
standing all that has been said and written againit it, BtUl 
receives out of the Company’s treasury £2,3^3. 

We are fully aware, that in continuing to nkriSage the temple 
lands, the Government mean only to protect the ryots Uvmg; 
upon them ; and that the money paid is in m#st cases for value 
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formerly received. But these reasons will not satisfy Christian 
England far the permanent continuance of any connection 
between the Government and idolatry. We would not desire 
to deprive a heathen temple of any of its property or endowment. 
We would have every reasonable claim honoured, every just 
expectation realized ; but we would also insist that, as soon as 
may be, our Christian Government should wash their hands of 
any oflScial support of, and connection with, heathen priests and 
temples. We can be grateful for any step made in this work. 
We can make allowance for the necessary diflSculties,- and 
patiently put up with needful delay ; but we can never cease 
to protest against the evil, until it shall be impossible to say, 
with the Deputy Governor of Bengal in 1844, The temple of 
Jaganndth is only one of innumerable Hindu temples, the es- 
tablishment and worship of which are partly maintained by pay- 
ments from the public treasury.” 

IV. The Ecclesiastical Department. — The subject 
to which we shall next come, the Ecclesiastical Department 
of Government, is perhaps the most important that we have 
here to discuss. There is good reason to hope, that justice 
will be done before Parliament, in the inquiries which shall 
urise out of this subject. Gne head of parliamentary en- 
quiry refers exclusively to the ecclesiastical provision for 
the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction,” and the united 
conference make it the subject of their first resMutiou, in con- 
sidering the interests of Christianity in the new charter. This 
is the centre to which we would fix our attention. The Go- 
vernment maintains a Christian ecclesiastical establishment; 
we may fairly judge of their estimate of, and interest in, 
Christianity, by the strength and efficiency of this department ; 
and all that the Government are likely to do for promoting the 
spiritual good of the people will be done through this depart- 
ment. 

Let us turn our attention to the strength of the ecclesiastical 
staff in the country, comprising three bishops, thirty-nine chap- 
lains, and sevepity-seven assistant chaplains. Every renewal of 
the charter has brought with it accessions of strength in this 
department, and there seems now to be a good plea for the una- 
nimous resolution of the Propagation of the Gospel, Christian 
Knowledge, and Church Missionary Societies, to press for an 
increase of the Indian ejpiscopate and the staff of chaplains and 
assistant chaplains. 

If the character of the ecclesiastical body in India is to be 
^episcopal at all, and episcopacy be any thing more than a 
mere name, it is preposterous to expect the oversight and 
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functions of one man to extend over a clerical establislimont 
stretching from the vale of Cashmere in the north-west^ to 
the island of Singapore in the south-east. The Court of 
Directors may calculate on not being let off this time with 
less than two new bishops, for Agra and the Straits. 

The metropolitan bishop will press manfully, as he is well 
able, for these bishoprics, as well as the other necessities 
of his church ; and past success should encourage him. Few 
bishops, in the history of the church, could say with him, that 
during the twenty years he has held office, his charge 
has been relieved by the creation from it of eleven new dioce- 
ses. On Bishop Wilson’s appointment in 1 832, he might have 
had to carry on correspondence^^ the only official means in his 
power, with the following places, which each have now their 
own diocesan: — Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Sydney, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Newcastle, Tasmania, Cape Town, New Zealand, 
and China. It cannot be denied that the strength ^^tension 
of the Church of England are largely involved in the increase of 
the episcopate. The religious progress of India, during the 
last thirty years, exhibits a marked illustration of this, and 
not the least use of a bishop in our foreign possessions is, that 
it concentrates the Christian sympathies of England upon m 
locality. It is not perhaps too much to say that, were our 
metropolitan’s charge (including a population of one hundred 
millions, more ready than the Irish to receive scriptural instruc- 
tion) sub-divided into five divisions, it would get just five times 
more attention than it now does, from the religious, societies 
and community at home. For the increased usefulne^; of the 
episcopal office, it is most desirable, that the natures^ of a 
bishop’s jurisdiction in India should be legally defined. It is 
complained by some, that, under the present system, the bishop 
is powerless, the mere organ of Government or its secretaries,^ 
to give ecclesiastical countenance to their acts. By others, on * 
the opposite side, it is averred that no Protestant bishops ever 
possessed half so great and irresponsible power. The fact is 
probably between the two. The Government maintains much 
the same principle in ecclesiastical matters as they did before 
bishops were appointed, but in practice they rarely find it worth 
while to thwart or interfere with the bishop in any of his known 
wishes. Yet, while this power and authority are conferred 
upon bishops, the usual appeal from such should be secured to 
the clergy on the spot. ' * * 

The number of chaplains and assistant chaplains in idl 
India is 115. And In Bengal and t|i6 North-West Provinces^ 
including the Punjaub, there are twenty C ohapkins, and of ‘ 
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assistant chaplains forty-two. The inadequacy of this num- 
ber will be best exhibited by the following circumstances. 
In the cold season of 1849-60, we visited the following 
civil stations, which are consecutive on the main stream of the 
Ganges, between Bhagulpore and Chittagong, viz., Malda, 
Eampur-Bauleah, Pubna, Furridpur, Burrisaul, Tipperah, and 
Noacolli. These, with the numerous towns and contiguous indigo 
and sugar factories, were without one resident cnaplain. In 
one of these places, where seventeen communicated, the Lord’s 
Supper had been but once administered for twenty-two 
years. The one chaplain of the large civil and military station 
of Dacca, and the chaplain of the united stations of Mur- 
shedabad and Darjeeling, have^to leave their posts to perform 
any occasional duty in the above-named places. We do not 
believe that this arises from any injudicious disposal of the avail- 
able ecclesiastical staff, but simply from its scantiness. Another 
instance may be mentioned. At Bajmahal, we once met the 
left wing, or four companies of H. M.’s Royal Irish Fusiliers; 
an epidemic was raging amongst them, which had already re- 
duced the number to little more than 300. Here the writer 
was called to minister to the sick by day and night for eight 
days, during which time twenty-six more were buried, and 
be had then to go on his way, leaving ninety-seven men in 
hospital, without a minister of any denomination to comfort 
the dying, or afford to the convalescent that counsel in respect 
to conduct, and even regimen and habit, which an experienced 
chaplain might well supply to European soldiers on their first 
march. 

But a more fearful case is presented to us by the fact, that 
from the time of the departure of Lord Keane to the des- 
truction of the Cabul army, there was not a single chap- 
lain in Afighanistan, to attend to the various spiritual exi- 
gencies of that appalling period. The evil of too few clergy- 
men at home is felt and admitted by all ; but the miserable con- 
sequences of such, in a foreign and heathen land, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The above instances, — and others might be 
supplied, — will sufliciently illustrate this statement. 

The staff of the Company’s chaplains needs to be largely 
augmented, to supply the crying imiritual necessities of the 
civil and military servants of the Company. We want no 
mere driblets of one or two a year, made up by a reduction of 
full chaplaincies to supply salaries for more assistant chaplains ; 
and we think the bishops should reproach themselves for 
having so q^uietly allowed an appliance so oppressive to the ju- 
niors in the service. What wouldi the army say to having a 
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hundred of the divisional commands, colonelcies, and 
reduced, in order to make new ensigns, lieutenants, and cap- 
tains? Would they congratulate themselves on the multiplica- 
tion of red coats before the enemy ? And yet it was, in a great 
degree, by the appliance of this principle, that the secretary of 
the India House was able to report an increase in the number 
of the chaplains since the last charter. Were the number of 
cliaplains three-fold what it is at present, the proportion to the 
Company’s medical officers would still be as one to three ; and 
who will say that the cure of the immortal is of less moment 
than that of the mortal part of man ? Let the efforts of reli- 
gious societies and individuals in London be strenuously 
directed to this point. 

Scarcely second to a great increase of chaplains is the best 
administration of the patronage. At present it is vested in the 
individual members of the Court of Directors. It seems most 
advisable that a proportion of this patronage should be adminis^ 
tered by the authorities on the spot in India. Were our bishops 
entrusted with any share of ecclesiastical patronage (as bishops 
at home are), we might expect the following good to result : 
— First, a higher standard of character and proficiency in the 
men would probably be maintained, from the superior con- 
cern in the appointments, and ability to select, which the bishop 
might be expected to possess. Secondly, it would afford 
the opportunity of employing those who might be found qua^ 
lified on the spot ; and who, if behind their English educated 
brethren in some respects, might have one chief essential for 
the ministry in India secured, viz., a knowledge of the language 
of the country. And, thirdly, were the amount of patronage 
exercised in India of any extent, it might warrant doubling the 
number of the clergy, by the creation of the office of curate, an 
official at present unknown in the country,^ v 

Respecting the qualifications of chaplains, so long as the of- 
fice remains in the gift of the several Directors, their characters 
and qualifications will bear the stamp oftheirpatrons, A Charles 
Grant, the Director, will be known by a Martyn, Buchanan, 
Thomason, or Corrie among the chaplains, and others accord- 
ingly. But though we may not be able to affect the character 
of the men before their arrival in the country, pains should be 
taken that they should be turned to the best purpose after- 
wards. The rule enforced on the civil, military and medical 
professions should be applied to the clerical, viz., a require- 
ment of the knowledge of one of the languages of the country. 
Wherefore should this not be the case? It is scarcely as 
much to the interest of the state as it is of thachurob, that those 
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Government servants, whose previous training especially qua- 
lifies them to excel in study, should, like all the other ser- 
vants of the Government, be required to pass in the native 
languages. But it is not a matter of political expediency 
and sacred duty only, it is a matter of legal obligation, en- 
joined in a clause of a former charter, which has never been 
revoked, which runs as follows: — " We do further will and 
appoint, that all such ministers as shall be sent to reside in 
India as aforesaid, shall be obliged to learn within One year 
after their arrival, the Portuguese language, and shall apply 
themselves to learn the native languages of the country where 
they shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct the 
Gentoos that shall be the servants or slaves of the said com- 
pany, or their agents, in the Protestant religion.” 

If It be observed that the chaplains have too much to do to 
learn the languages, the same may be said of any other profes- 
sion, and the case one bas come within our own notice, 
who preached in a fiAtive language in the tenth month of his 
residence in the country, having, in the interval, fulfilled the 
duties of a chaplain. Were a return required by Parliament 
of the number of chaplains, who minister in a native language, 
it is to be feared that the total number in the three Pre- 
sidencies would be small indeed. An acquaintance with the 
vernacular is undoubtedly the first qualification, after scrip- 
ture knowledge and godliness of character, in a minister of the 
Gospel in a heathen land. It was this knowle%e of the native 
languages, ably employed, which called forth the eminent charac- 
ters of former chaplains; and if a change does not take place 
on this head, we venture to predict, that the Company's efccle- 
siastical servants will continue to fall, until they reach the 
level of the QiSfecn’fl before the school-masters’ 

appointmeMprere to their office. Let us hope, that 

this matte^vill attract the attention of our bishCps and mis- 
sionary societies at home, that they may influence the house, to 
induce the Company to require a knowledge of the language 
from the chaplains. We shall then see the ecclesiastical service 
in India not only keep pace with, but outstrip the advancing 
character of the church at home. 

The question of salary in the ecclesiastical service next calls 
for our notice.^ Of the two evils, — an excessively paid and 
an ill-paid ministry ,«-^we undoubtedly think the former the 
greats. Poy^ty may foster godliness, call forth the exhibition 
of S0lf-d6|il||g^ and secure the sympathy of others^ Excess 
of wealth nas Nothing to commend it, for 

“ Gold and Grace they never did agree.*' 
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Stiir we protest against an unfair advantage being taken 
of our principle, to the injury of the most deserving of 
the clergy. And we think we see ground for this in the 
church in India. Young men are being invited out from 
our universities at home, to minister to Europeans, on salaries 
only one-fifth, or one-sixth, more than is deemed necessary for 
an organist in Calcutta. This is not, however, in connexion 
with Gpvernment. We regard church appointments, like those 
of any other profession, held by men taken from the same grade 
of society, having similar expenses and liabilities as others; and 
they should be remunerated for their services accordingly. Let 
us apply this principle to the ecclesiastical department of the 
Company’s service. The first thing which strikes us, is that the 
salary of the metropolitan is but one-half, and that of the 
other bishops a little more t^aan a third, of the salaries of the 
heads of the civil, military and legal professions, in their 
respective Presidencies. This must be s^y^ly felt at Madras 
and Bombay ; where, uf on a third-class of salary, they 

have to maintain themselves and family in the highest circle, 
to which the Koyal patent of office ranks them. They must 
also take a lead in subscriptions, for which the European 
society in India is so conspicuous ; and are necessitated to main- 
tain hospitality, to the numerous chaplains and missionaries who 
may visit the Presidency. We really think the increase of the 
incomes of the bishops of Madras and Bombay should be seriously 
considered, before the salary of another bishopric is incurred. 
As to the chaplains’ circumstances, it should be said, that since 
the reduction of the number of full chaplains, in order to provide 
salaries for additional assistant chaplains, the Company’s appoint- 
ments should be rather called permanent assistant chaplaincies; for 
by the time one obtains the head of the list of assistant chaplains, 
the full term of service will probably have been aoeomplished, 
and the chaplain be entitled to his pension of about £180 a year, 
which few, who are out of debt in the country, are likely to de- 
cline. And it will be admitted that this reduced pension is not 
too generous a support for a man of a liberal and expensive edu- 
cation; the best of whose days have been spent in a tropical 
climate, with, perhaps, a family to maintain. It would probably 
be found that the salary and allowance of the East India Com- 
pany’s chaj^lains are not very much better than those of our 
missionaries, whether in connection with the diurch, or societies, 
whose allowances are much the same. The best paid missionaries 
have not by one-half the chaplain’s salary, b#t these have dwell- 
ing-houses provided for them ; they are sav^ all the expense of 
a position among well-paid Europeans; tht medical expenses 
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of their wives aaid children are provided ; their travellhag ex- 
penses paid, and above all, the passage to and from England, 
for themselves and family, so frequently required in conse- 
quence of the climate, and a home for their children out of the 
country, which is absolutely necessary for their preservation. 
These allowances will probably place the temporal circum- 
stances of both much upon a par, and it will be admitted, that 
what would be paternal liberality with the narrowed and un- 
certain means of a religious society, is scarcely so in a Go- 
vernment, who are confessedly liberal pay-masters. The widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions in the chaplains’ case are not taken into 
consideration, as these are of their own providing. 

We have no personal interest in putting forth these remarks, 
nOris the question only to be regarded as of personal concern to 
the chaplain. It undoubtedly presses seriously upon the Com- 
pany’s best interest, by lowering the standard of the clergy 
in the country ; as no one would be likely, from temporal mo- 
tives, to accept a chaplaincy, who could maintain a family in 
his profession at home ; and missionary motives are not, it is 
feared, often put forward in connection with these appoint- 
ments. 

But if the Government are to be put to the expense* of good 
salaries, let us have the full benefit of this, in the best men, wtiicli 
the wisest disposal of patronage can provide. ^ Let a high stan- 
dard of scholarship in language, and ministerial devotedness, be 
required, and then let the number of bishops and clergy be 
increased to the full, and we believe the best interests of this 
country and the Government would be in the highest degree 
advanced. 

V. The Local CHunen. — The piety and benevolence of 
Christianity continually result in efforts to perpetuate its bless- 
ings in a locality. As might be expected, from the wealthy 
Christian community in India, we find everywhere churches 
built, and sometimes endowments collected and laid by, to 
secure the continuance of Christian ministrations. 

It se^B most desirable on the part of Government to foster 
such efforts when made, and to devise measures for their further 
increase, to preserve the independence of such undertakings, 
and to perpetuate the benefits which might result from them. 
That such religious efforts should remain unnoticed and be allow- 
ed to fall into decay, for lack of a fostering hand, would be mani- 
fMt improvidence, that they should ne impeded in their 
pioiM aims, or diverted from the purpose for which they were 
originaliy designed, would seem something worse. 

This idea of a local church is probably a new subject to many 
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of our readers. But as we proceed, we trust it wiJ commend 
itself to fltll, as not only deserving attention, but pregnant with 
far more good than has yet been seen from it ; and for this 
end demanding assistance where necessary, and deserving always 
encouragement from the temporal powers^ Let us now re- 
view what may be presented to us as the material of a local 
church around us in this country,, and suggest what use can be 
made of such. 

In the city of Calcutta alone, by the pious efforts of former 
inhabitants, the Old or Mission Church was built, endowed, 
and for many years served by distinguished missionaries, or 
rather local ministers. And in our own time, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral has been completed at a large cost from the religious 
community here and at home, and supplied with an abundant 
endowment fund. Several o# the other churches of Calcutta 
have been, in whole or part, raised by public subscription, and 
this we believe to be the case generally throughout the coun- 
try. 

The means which might be used in support of a local minis- 
try is our next consideration. -Besides the endowments, 
which a few churches possess, the attendants at most of the 
churches in Calcutta, served by chaplains, pay a high rate of 
pew-rent ; and there seems no reason why the same method 
should hot be adopted in all. The surplice and cemetery fees 
might be applied to the same object, and the am*ount of these 
will witness, that this may form an important item in a large 
congregation : — 


Surplice fee, for marriage by licensed 83 0 

Minister’s, for ditto 50 o 

Ditto ditto, by Banns 16 0 

Baptism, out of hours of Sunday Divine Service 82 0 

Interring in Pucka grave 50 0 < 

Ditto brought on shoulders 24 ^ 0 

Ditto in hearse or coach 82 0 

Ditto on shoulders, Coffin ornamented......... 12 0 

Ditto, Coffin unornamented 0 0 

Clerk, for marriage by license 5 0 

Ditto, by Banns * 2 0 

Chair at St. John’s Church «... 8 0 

Chair at the Cathedral 4 0 


But besides this existing support, which would go far to main- 
tain a local minister, — where circumstances required, a, special 
subscription might be made, as mihister’s money, from those 
who could afford it, or the Government jmight be induced 
to grant sums in aid of other funds coj|eoted for endow^ 
ments. 
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Once rnojr^, all existing local provision made for the clerical 
superintendance of schools^ male and female military orphan 
asylums, European hospitals and gaols, might be directed to 
the su|lport of a local clergy, instead of being added as per- 
quisites to a chaplain^s salary, as we have known such appoint- 
ments. In fact we would have the Company guarantee, on the 
tenns of their covenant, a 8u|5clent maintenance to those cler- 
gymen whom they send out from England, and all fees and 
funds raised in the country should be appropriated to the fur- 
ther support of religion on the spot. 

At present the seven churches in Calcutta, largely attend- 
ed by persona not servants of Government, are, with one ex- 
ception, ministered to by Government chaplains ; while those 
few country stations, which have church services, though com- 
jirising exclusively Government servants, are mostly minis- 
tered to by Missionary clergymen, the Government giving no 
remuneration for such services. Were the present proposal 
ever carried out, most of the ten or twelve chaplains now en- 
gaged in Calcutta, as well as the others in all large towns, 
might gradually give way to the supply of locally supported 
ministers; and be disposed of by the Government in small 
military cantonments and civil stations, which could not be ex- 
pected to support their own minister. 

As the result of this proposition, we expect not large, 

increase of the clergy, but those also we woul^ of a su- 
perior stamp, and not a few of them raised in tbe country. 
They would be men specially selected for their qualifications, 
as teachers of large, influential, and highly intellectual congre- 
gations. They would have a permanent holding in their cur6, 
and not, like the chaplains, be liable to removal from year to 
year, at the will, or for the convenience, of the Government. 
The" incomes and influence of the clergy would depend 
on their diligence and success in ministerial work. But above 
all, such a body of local clergy would make India their home, 
having no temptation, like the chaplains, to leave the country 
after seventeen years of residence, at the very time of life 
when a clergyman begins to exercise most influence, and when, 
in a foreign country, his experience becomes most valuable. 
To such a local church as this (until the country admits of more 
natibhal measures for the church establishment), we must mainly 
look for the growth and permanence of religion among Euro- 
peans and country-born Christians, for the spread of missions 
4mong the surrounding heathen, and the gradual relief of pri- 
vate missionary societies at home, from the support of the na- 
tive church. 
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VI. Government Public Instruction. — TRisisEiBf)- 
ject, which, in one shape or another, we have had frequently 
to bring before our readers, and we are never tired of it, 
we are sure our readers interested in India are not either. 

It is not, however, the important extent or results of Govern- 
ment efforts in the cause of public instruction, which have 
called for this frequent notice and deep interest. It is rather 
the defects in such respects. There is no feature of the ques- 
tion so pressing as the meagre character of these efforts. A 
Government, which draws a revenue of twenty-six millions 
a year from a teeming population, spends about £45,000 in 
its public instruction. Although poverty is the characteristic 
of the country, such is the love of learning, that while the 
Government have probably less than 25,000 students in the 
three Presidencies, the missionaries are teaching 120,000, and 
the natives themselves, unassisted, afford the first elements of 
reading and arithmetic to many millions. 

Ifearly every one in India is able to read, and can un- 
derstand a bazar account or a zemindar’s receipt. Here was 
' a country for public instruction. 

But it will be said, that the few whom the Governtnent 
instruct are from the highest and most influential class of 
the community, and that the standard of instruction is far 
higher .than that afforded by the missionaries or the people. 
We admit that the former is the case generally, and the 
latter to some extent. But this admission we do not allow 
^as a defence of the Government, but as the foundation of 
our next two complaints. First, they are spending the funds, 
of the state upon those who can best afford to educate them- 
selves, and upon those too, who, though they have most in- 
fluence, it is well known are the last to exercise it. It 
is not the rich and great that influence a people ; they ‘ are 
the last to be moved, and even when moved ' themselves, 
they are the slowest to act upon their convictions and set 
example to others: every national movement springs from 
the mass. We see this in Christian history. Heathenism in 
the mass, too readily admitted ifto the outward church, debased 
Christianity into the Heathenism displayed in the fiddle and 
dark ages, and too palpable in the church of Borne at the 
present time. Again, the spread of general instruction among 
the people, by means of printing, and the ' translation of the 
Scripture into the vulgar tongue, was the strength of thC Re- 
formation in England, and is still our protection from supersti- 
tiQti and infidelity. It is true that one gteat man in a cauee 
is worth many smaller ones. For aught we know, the whokl 
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Refor^pution may have depended on the protection which Wick- 
liffe received from the Duke of Lancaster while translating 
the Bible ; and so in India, when a man of good family, who has 
been brought up in a Government school, joins the Christian 
ranks, it is like a block from the citadel, which carries with 
it many a loose stone, and causes perhaps a fissure which shall 
not be restored. Still the mass of the people are the founda- 
tions of the wall, and against them we must plant our battery 
that the whfte may crumble. Let the state help to instruct 
the poor, and thQ rich will instruct themselves ; let the poor 
first move, and then, but not till then, the rich will lead them. 
It will not be said, ’ that the trifle which those who receive 
Government instruction pay themselves should influence the 
state to aflbrd them instruction; it is such a trifle (but 13 
per cent, of the amount spent in Bengal, 2 per cent, in Agra, 
7 per cent, in Bombay, and probably less in Madras) as 
not to deserve to be taken into consideration ; and a system 
of teaching suited to the poor would be so economical, and 
so extensively resorted to, as probably to be far more productive 
on a very small fee. 

Again, we complain that the standard of instruction is far 
too high-flown. A familiarity with Dr. Farmer’s criticism 
on Shakespeare, a philosophical discussion of the politics of Mo- 
dern Europe, and a head knowledge of the second and third 
year book-work in Cambridge mathen|atics, is surely no use- 
ful education to a Bengali ; and yet we do but jussti^ to the stu- 
dents and teachers in saying, that many at the' Government 
schools have attained to this, as reference to quoted examples in 
this Review will show. We acknowledge one good resulting from 
such a highly intellectual course. It completely unshackles 
the heathen mind from the slavery Of superstition, especially 
such a subtle and intellectual superstition as Hinduism, which 
a less ^rudite mental training would scarcely accomplish. It 
requires all the advances of modern science to make a Hindu 
know and feel himself superior to Brahmanism. There is 
where the Missionary gains greyly by Government education ; 
learning is often their sciteol-master to bring them to 
Christ,” bu| this good is certainly not the one sought and 
avowed by Government, and we are inclined to contend that 
the present Government instruction eflTects no other. 

The present system has not yet appeared to qualify its 
students for useful employment in the state. The expecta- 
tions of these youths are as far above, as their qualifications 
are below, the plain practical standard required by the heads of 
Government offices. We knew a youth, who upon passing 
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through college with distinction, was offered a situation under 
Government, with the usual salary of twenty rupees; this Was 
not equal to his scholarship at college, and he declined it, not 
without showing his failings. Fo«^ three years he remained 
unemployed, and then applied to the same gentleman for the 
same situation, obtained it, and has since filled it with such 
diligence and modesty, that he has been rapidly promoted, as 
his high talents warranted. It is much to be^desired, that 
many would take timely warning from this very common case. 
But it is admitted that the heads of Government oflSces are afraid 
of employing these youths, even to the extent which their attain^ 
ments would warrant ; and that too maify of those who do 
not find occupation as teachers in the Government schools, spend 
their time idly, dependent on their zemindar fiimilies, agitating 
the people with political sentiments, the result of their educa- 
tion, but tending by no means to the quiet and wealth of the , 
state. 

We have a graver moral charge against Government in- 
struction. We think the system of secular and scientific 
English instruction, communicated chiefly by heathen teachers, 
IS productive of vast moral evil. We are not * so horrified as 
many are at the infidelity it almost universally begets. This 
is often, if not always, in a Hindu, an advance from a faith 
which so enslaves his reason, sense, and will, as almost to deprive 
him of free agency. And there is much of bold recklessness 
in his conduct, which is sometimes worse in appearance than 
in reality. Moral evil does, how^ever, undoubtedly result. 
Idolatry has its religious sanctions and moral restraints ; the 
very first effect of the Government system is to remove these, 
substituting nothing in their place. The result is, that in 
addition to all the vices of their country, many of these young 
men become notorious in their neighbourhood for haughtiness, 
discontent, abuse of superiors, drunkenness, and open profligacy, 
such as the country was not cursed with before. 

W e next complain, that the system is not adapted to the 
genius of the people and the circumstances of the country. 
We found in India an indigenous system of instruction, as 
universal in its character as is to be found in Germany or 
Scotland ; — public universities, with numerous ‘‘ moths” or 
colleges, having from ten to sixty students in each, as 
deeply read in their classics, sciences, and logic, as those of 
Europe, and throughout the whole country, the ramifications 
of the system in large town schools, village, road-side, and 
hq^ge “ patshallas.” There was a sphere for Government to 
draw out the national energies, in bringing ^ to light, throughf 
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these colleges, the^too much despised native productions in 
ethics, law^ log|ic, astronomy, medicine, surgery, science, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, and history. These might have been 
made to blend with the higher advances of English literature, 
and by nieans of printing, with Government superintendence 
and partial support, Christian enlightenment might have been 
propagated, in exact proportion to the funds bestowed on such 
schools. Instead of this, until very lately in the North West 
Provinces, tnh whole of the indigenous instruction was neglect- 
ed and despised, and the European system introduced, robbed, 
as it professes to b©, of its Christianity. 

Lastly, it is not^ious, that the success which has followed 
the system, is greatly owing to a lavish expenditure, and the 
forcing, of the Court of Directors, and a few earnest individuals 
in th^ country, not the most likely 4)e8t to estimate the work- 
ingland effects of native instruction. We have too often spoken 
in just praise of the unselfish energy of the leaders in this 
cause, to be accused of disrespect or disparagement, when we 
aver that most, if not all, the distinguished men, who have done 
what has been done for Government education, were not mem- 
bers of the Company’s services in India. We may go back to 
Mr, Amos, Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Cameron^^^ Mr. Bethune, 
and those at present, or within a few months bacx, at the head 
of Government education in the three Preiidenc3ie«,’tSir J. 
Colvile, Sir E. Perry, and Mr. Norton ; every one of them 
men, who earned distinction, and trained the ability which 
has helped on Government instruction, not in |in Indian expe- 
rience, but at the English Bar. No. doubt they were sup- 
ported by some, and not a few, able public servants on the 
spot ; and had the Government support in India been ten-fold 
what it has been, our objection on principle to the system 
would remain unmoved ; but still we contend that the experi- 
ence and official positions of the men who have led on this 
movement are hot prima facie in its favour, and that at the 
present time the vast proportion of the public services in the. 
three Presidencies distrust the system. Its great supporters 
are in Leadenhall Street, and not in India. 

But can we say nothing in behalf of the Government edu- 
cation ? Yes, indeed, with alHts faults, it is the door of hope for 
India, second only to the direct missionary undertakings. The 
first step which Government took in national education was the 
most important measure for the good of India ever taken. It 
admitted the point of the wedge, which, by the grace of God, 
shall be driven home. There is no choice now, but eithe^yto 
undo all that has been done, or become directly the chief 
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pagators of Christianity in India. GFov^Tninent '^elfcrts in mk-? 
bive education have scattered to^the winds the tajk so/nftcflt 
indulged in of the Itate not interfering #ith the principles of 
the people. They have actually undertaken, whether for good 
OT ill, to train tl|e minds of the young, and those from the moat 
influential class. They must soon give up the boast which haa 
been accustomed to be made, that their schools leave the reli- 
gion of the students uninterfered with. The natives them- 
selves are awake to this delusibn, and acknowledge that the 
Government schools are ipiite as effectual as the missionaries^ 
in upsetting the whole fAric of Heathenism. Neithejr will 
they be able, we think, to wash their hands of the crime 
of proselytism. The Bible, it is true, is discarded, and even 
the attempt has been ma^ to cut out religious chapters 
and passages from English booAS, but who will succeed in rob* 
bing Shakespeare of his Protestant common sense, Bacon and 
Locke of their scriptural morality, or Abercrciinbie of his devout 
sentiment ? Whether willingly or unwillingly, the Government 
must confess, that it has already accomplished much for the up- 
rooting of Heathenism and spread of Christianity. If this has 
been intentionally, let the unworthy disguise be no longer main- 
tained ; if unwillingly, then we believe they will be constrain- 
ed agaiipt their will to yield themselves to the accomplishment 
of the good it was their duty to fulfil. Nay, the very with- 
holding of the Bible has, we know, impressed some of the na- 
tives, and those among the most intelligent, with an inkling 
that, perhaps, there is something in *what the, Queen and the 
missionaries say, that England owes its greatness to that book, 
and that this perhaps affords the Government a selfish motive for 
refusing that which they get so freely from the missionaries I 
W e believe our progress in this work is now merely a ques- 
tion of tinte and agitation; much has already been gained; wo 
hear little now in India about neutrality.” The advocates of 
the system have not the face to profess it on the spot. Nor 
would it answer any purpose if they did. The attempt of eull-^ 
ing out Christianity from English literature is, we believe, giveh 
up. Openly improper characters and infidel Europeans have 
been removed, and some pains are bein^ taken for the better 
supply of their places. The next step is the admission of the 
Bible, the main difficulties in the way of ^hioh are already: 
overcome. Then we shall have a voluntary class of those, 
whose parents may wish their children to be fcdtructed therein. 
This must be entrusted to proper bands j an4 wiH Ibad, as we 
havi witnessed with perfect success in Cey^n, to the whc^e 
school coming an hour before the oi^inarj^^ leteons begin, to^ 
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receive scri|»lllr|I instt'uotion from teachers with whom it will 
be a labor of lore. ^ ^ 

Much, howevei^ in this great work has yet to be done, and 
this is the moment for effecting it. In appealing to Parliament, 
the first thing we ask is a vast increase of thf funds to be ap- 
prooriated to native instruction. In proportion to the vastness 
of the field, and the incalculably good results offered, the present 
means e mplo yed are actually contemptible, and ought to be mul- 
tipli^. We really suspect that economy is one ground for the 
preference given to the present plan, for we admit it would be 
absurd to spend much on it ; and the present answers the 
purpose of doing something, and making, too, not a bad show 
in England, with several hundred pages of an annual report. 
But this will not satisfy the Parliament : they will demand more 
money for native education, and w more return for the money 
spent. 

Perhaps the greatest blunder committed in the manage- 
ment of India was in an act of economy in the cause of educa- 
tion. By the abolition of the college of Fort William, the 
civil service of India was deprived of an institution, wnich, 
under able management and strict discipline, was training them, 
on their first arrival, in the languages and circumstances of the 
people, and in habits of diligence, economy, morality, v|pid reli- 
gion. The loss India has suffered from this can be cmculated 
by the good experienced for some thirty years, from those who 
had the benefit of the institution, during th6 few of its 

existence; but we never tell the evil, which, has ^crued 
from the lack of any general instruction for the natives/ during 
nearly a century of our power fn Bengak We earnestly trust 
that Parliament will take into consideration the number of 
millions of the people, and thepeouliar avidity on their part for 
public instruction, and insist upon d ten-fold increase of the fund 
available for this end, and that each £100 shall go at least 
twice as far as it does at present. 

Secondly, let us obtain through Parliament permission for 
the Governments of the several rresidencies to carry on their 
Own measures of education. Let us have an end of the present 
one uniform cut and dry Bengal system of public instruction. 
If there is any thing we hope for, and think we have a certain- 
ty of getting by the next charter, — it is the severa^e of the 
aosurd bondage of the two other Presidencies to Bengal^ which 
has been for the last twenty years a drag on all the wheote, to the 
^p^iment of progress in public business, Why shouM we 
in Bengal prescribe the system of public ihstmetion edapted 
to the other Presidencies? Is it likely that one plan should at 
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once be hit upon exactly suited co all ih4 local cfciimstnic^ , 
the four gteat divisions of tfiiis^ vast empire f .JShould it ndf 
be rather the poUcjr of Government to €(pbuwge each to strike 
out as openings might favour, and by tentative efforts to test 
principles, and exhibit results which would win the con- 
currence of all, and then admit of state confirmation ? This 
would give to them the spur of emulation, to each the improve- 
ment of local opportunities, and to all the vigour of independent 
action. We have already seen some indication of their loc^l 
predilections, despite the strait-laced bondage of the present 
system. Bombay, not without a warm conflict for the vernar 
cular, has equalled any in English literature ; the metaphysical 
Bengali has surpassed in science. The governor of the North 
West has been allowed to try his popular scheme of village 
schools, and Madras too has SVown how its bias lies. Yes, ^^'be- 
nighted” Madras, as it is called in reference to education's to our 
mind bigger with promise of ultimate success than they all, 
and in the present Christian aspect of the subject, it alone of 
the three Presidencies deserves special notice. 

In Madras, the Bengal system of Government education has 
been stoutly and successfully resisted ; despite of all Government 
home influence exercised for five-and-twenty years, the system 
can scarce be said to have as yet got a footing in that Presidency. 
What is^the cause of this resistance ? The services which call- 
ed forth the character of a Clive, Munro, and Wellington, has 
still men equal to any in India. And of the natives themselves, 
we believe that the better climate of the South produces scarce 
less intelligence and power of application, while there is cer- 
tainly more sterling strength of mind and freedom from su- 
perstitions or caste bigotry. We confess ourselves, after a 
personal experience in teaching the natives both in North and 
South India, specially partial to the South, the natives of which 
have had the blessings of Christianity established amongst them 
from the earliest age of the church, and have attached them- 
selves by so many tens of thousands to the scriptural principles 
of our Protestant faith. How then is this failure to be ac- 
counted for ? The reason of the resistance on the part of the 
Madras Government to the Bengal system, we believe to 
be that they have struck upon a system better adapted to the 
circumstances of their own Presidency, have not sacri- 
ficed their conscientious judgments to direct or indu^set ex- 
ternal influence. 

The history of Government education Ma^s is, so in- 
structive, that we will give a digest of it. " 

Sir Thomas Munro, as governor of Madris, was the first in 
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India to strike out a plan for general native instruction (for the 
Hindu College Calci^, was but a local eflPort) The wisdom 
of that plan seems oilMf the main causes of Madras stubborn- 
ness. Sir Thomas’s scneme was much upon the plan of village 
native schoolsi which have since been tried with such success 
in the North West Provinces. Madras, however, was not so 
favored as Agra, and the Bengal system coming soon after into 
vogue, was pressed, but unsuccessfully, upon the Presidency, and 
the funds which Sir T. Munro set apart for his scheme continued 
unemployed, and have since remained accumulating, until the 
interest has become as large as the original income. Lord El- 
phinstone made the next effort, and did all he could in advancing 
the school at the Presidency, which has since remained in 
statu quog and affords instruction of a high standard to some 200 
students. Lord Tweeddale next appeared, summoned a large 
and influential council of education, and disclosed his plans, 
which prescribed a system of provincial village schools, with 
the Madras predilection of a far lower standard of English at- 
tainment, and increased vernacular instruction. But it is pro- 
bable this discrepancy was not the rock on which his plan 
was shipwrecked. To his lordship belongs the credit of having 
been the first to see and act upon what is now pretty generally 
acknowledged, and long ago proved by the missionaries, that the 
natives care as little for the admission or exclusion of the Bible 
as we in our school-boys cared for the mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Rome ; and actually, on this conviction, he proposed 
in his famous minute, the teaching the Bible ; and his council 
of education was at once disbanded from head-quarters. Next 
came the present governor, supported by an *i,^le and influential 
colleague as president of the educatiox^al fi^nd^ Mr. Daniel 
Elliot, who, as member of the Law Commission in Calcutta, had 
full opportunity of judging of the Rengal system ; but instead 
of any thing emanating from. this board opposed to Lord 
Tweeddale’s measures, we were thankful to observe, in the late 
anniversary address of the governor, still further advances 
in the right direction than had ever before been made by the 
head of an Indian Government.. 

The governor announced among other things : — 

** That vernacular instruction must be the foundation of 
^ ail educational progress in India. There were,” he 8aid,"al- 
^ ready, in many parts of the country, excellent schools, supcrin- 
^ tended by missionaries. In all places where these existed, 

* Government would be averse to establish other schools. B 

* would be impolitic to do so, lest the natives should suppose 
^ that Government had one view and these gentlemen another.’’ 
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It is further reported in the public press, that the governor ^fol- 
lowed up this public awowal of his ||||icipjies by an applica*- 
tion to the Court of Directors to sanc1|Pf the grant of Govern- 
ment funds to mission and other schools, calculated to advance 
and enlighten the people. And secondly, that the Bible should 
be introduced into the Government schools, which is confirm- 
ed by the fact that, a few days after this, a member of the 
college board tendered hia resignation, on the ground that his 
colleagues had proposed to introduce the Bible. In these pub- 
lic sentiments and acts of the governor, he is, we doubt not, 
ably supported by his colleague, the president of the council 
of education. Nor are we left in the dark as to the judgment 
of the other members of the Governmerit. The following passage 
from Mr, Thomas's speech, at the jubilee meeting of the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel Society at Madras, though bearing only on 
the general subject, so fully states our own views, that we 
transcribe it. The honorable speaker said : — No man was 
more ready than himself to acknowledge the value of in- 
tellect ; but however highly, cultivated, it could not ele- 
vate the moral nature of man or woman. He could only ex- 
press his deep conviction, that, whatever else we might 
impart, our literature and our science, or the just and equal 
spirit of our laws, if we denied them (the natives) our rdi- 
gion, if we failed to give them that which had raised our 6wn 
country, we should be unfaithful to our great trust, and our 
connexion with this country would be a curse rather than a 
blessing. Whereas, with it, if we did our duty, India and her 
people would be raised to a rank, if not equal, yet next to 
* England^” 

These sentiments of the governor and councillors of Madras 
will not be imputed to the inexperienced zeal of religious 
enthusiasts. Sir Henry Pottinger is not such an one. His ni^e 
and abilities have been from earliest days associated with the 
East. He has successively filled with distinction the high- 
est position in China and the Cape, and now, in the fourth year 
of his government of Madras, this is the public judgment which 
he puts forth in reference to Government instruction, support- 
ed as it would seem by his two colleagues in the Government ; 
and those names, happily for us, as well kn^wn and esteemed as 
any, after an experience of between thirty ahd forty years in the 
country. Here then is a Government putting forward a scheme, 
which they are of course prepared to carry but, a scheme which 
seems exactly to answer all the demands t^ich the united con- 
ference contemporaneously put forth in London. We ask from 
Parliament to inform us what reception tlln judgment of the 
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Government mA councillors of Madras has had at the India House. 
The M(ulras us that the most important pro- 

position of the Qovel^Pent has been shelved at Leadenhall- 
street, on the ground 5 first, that as the Government schools 
were designed for the instruction of Hindus and Mahomedans, 
in the language, literature, and science of England, it was con- 
sidered not expedient or prudent to interfere with the religious 
feelings and opinions ot the people.” And secondly, that 
the systems so successfully followed in Calcutta and Bombay 
must be carried out in Madras ; that as there is no need of 
Bible classes, &c., felt at the other Presidencies, therefore 
there is no need of such in Madras.” We ask Parliament 
to inform the Christian public of England, if the Madras Go- 
vernment have made their propositions to the East India Com- 
pany, and if they have received a reply to that effect And 
if so, we shall not be satisfied with imposing on the Court of 
Director^the entire responsibility of the benighted condition of 
one whole Presidency, but we press in the name of the millions of 
South India, that these better pi^ciples of education be allowed 
a free course of trial ; and we anticipate from them such suc- 
cess as shall lead each of the other Presidencies willingly to fol- 
low in its wake. 

This discussion of the Madras question has completed oUr 
view of sound Government education. As far as the public can 
judge, there is here a Government propped to carry out a 
scheme of public instruction, national in its application to the 
whole people, practical in the standard of its study "afid its ap- 
pliance to the existing indigenous efforts, and Christian in its 
character, so far as a Government can administer Christian princi- 
ples in a heathen land. Under such a system of national 
instruction. Government would no longer stand antagonist to 
the vast religious eflforts in native education. The missionaries 
would not be invidiously reflected upon in the public reports 
of a Christian Government , their efforts ignored and de- 
feated by the opposing contiguity of state schools boasting a 
non-scriptural education ; but the Government would help and 
foster such schools, so far as they were found to answer to the 
useful requirements of the state, and were resorted to "the 
people. This we presume to be the principle on which Sir H. 
Pottinger and the three-fold conference propose state*»8uppori to 
miMonary schools, not as teaching Christianity, but giving in- 
fi®®ffil to the state. To imply the former wpiald make 
the Gove^ment inspector the arbitrator of religious instruc- 
tion, m which few, if any, of our missionary societies would con- 
Chf, In its own Government schools, the Bible would be freely 
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offered and commended to all whose parents and gnardiana 
might not object to such instruction, existing vast system 
of indigenous instruction would be brolpit to light, and fit a 
comparatively small expense, the whole be remodelled on a 
better plan, inoculated with moral and religious teachings by 
means of Government vernacular books, oflScial superinten- 
dence, and partial support and patronage. We would gladly see 
this national and Christian system enforced by Parliament on the 
East India Company, but the experience of Madras makes us 
distrustful of this forcing method even in a better cause. We 
believe more success will follow the removal of all impeding 
obstacles, and the free administration of the respective Govern- 
ments. 

We are certain that a scriptural system of instruction will 
alone duly educate the native. By it alone the poor will be 
enabled to resist the oppression of the zemindar, or escape the 
snares of the money-lender. By it alone will the Government 
be able to administer justice through its native officials, or c6n- 
duct with economy the affairs of the state. Bjr it alone will 
one-half of the human race, the women, be raised from cruel 
degradation, to fill the position for which God has qualified them* 
and which the Bible has assigned to them. By it alone the slavery 
of priestcraft, and the inhuman cruelty of idolatry, will be over- 
come. And in lieu of these, by the teaching of the Bible alone, 
the millions of India, shall be made nationdly, socially, and in- 
dividually, — temporally and eternally — happy. 

This is the great work entrusted by God to the English Go- 
vernment in India. It is the great mission of our nation in the 
present age, the dissemination of the teaching of God’s word 
throughout the world. Whether we look to Ireland, India, or the 
Continent of Europe, the Bible, in the hands of our Protestant 
teachers, is exhibiting itself as the power of God unto salvatium 
Not the least wonder, in the world’s late Exhibition of Industry^ 
was the 147 versions of the Holy Bible, translated or circulated 
among the languages of the world during our last forty years 
of national peace. This is God’s great work for us to do as a 
natioil, and if the powers of the GovernmOpt will not engage 
in it, the children of the Sunday Schools shill accomplish God’s 
work. Let us judge this nation as posterity will judge it, as 
we should ourselves judge it in the hours of national peril or 
repulse. Will not the offerings of the *pffor, the labours of 
the missionary in India for the spread of Bible, be then a 
source of national Oomfort and confidence?! Will not then the 
principles of the Duke of Wellington^tl^t it was our duty 
as a natiofi to provide sufficient means to teich the word of Gbd 
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to every individual living under the protection of her sacred 
majesty, display the a^ret of his success, and confer more honor 
than his titles on the rifemory of this illustrious man ? Will not 
the avowal of our mighty sovereign that England has become 
^ great and happy by the knowledge of the true God and Jesus 
* Christ,” reflect a halo round her sacred office, and secure the 
hearts and lives of her subjects for the defence of the crown ? 
And will not our past proceedings in now, for nearly a hun- 
dred years, withholding the Bible from the perishing millions 
of India, be esteemed a blot upon our national character, a 
curse inflicted on our unenlightened fellow-subjects, and an 
insult put upon God’s holv name and His word ? 

VIL The Opium ISfoNOPOLY. — The mode in which the 
revenue is raised from opium in the Bengal territories, and the 
position which the East India Company occupies with respect 
to it, are points imperatively requiring attention on the present 
occasion* 

Opium is, by the existing regulations of the Chinese Empire, 
a prohibited article. It is not without reason that the Chinese 
authorities have so deaJLt with it, because of the ruinous conse- 
quences which the use of it entails. The Chinese use it largely, 
numbers of them of all classes have become infatuated by this 
drug, and are impoverished and demoralized. This contraband 
trade is actively prosecuted by English merchants and others 
along the Chinese coast, and since the last war, the action of 
the Chinese Government to repress it has been paralyzed. 
Receiving ships, so strongly armed as to bid defiance to any 
force which the native authoritie|t can bring against them, 
are moored at convenient places, and, unmolested by the Bri- 
tish cruizers on the one hand, or CWnese interference on the 
other, the trade flourishes, to the injury both of vendor and 
of consumer, and the nations to which they respectively 
belong. 

It is discreditable that the East Indian Government should be 
identified with this illegal trade ; yet the mode of raising the 
revenue from opium in the Bengal Presidency renders it so. 
Opium in the Bengal territories is a Government monopoly, no 
one is allowed to grow the opium except on account of Govern- 
ment. Such ryots as desire to cultivate the poppy enter into 
annual engagements with the Government ; aavances are made 
to them at certain periods to enable them to raise it, and gather 
in the produce, which is delivered to the Government at a 
fixed rate. There is a profit on the sale of it by the Govern- 
ment of about Rs. 7-6 per lb., and the revenue raised on it is con- 
mderable. Thus, the Government grows and vends the article. 
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and that with the patent fact that it will be , used all but ex- 
clusively for contraband purposes on the Chinese coast The 
merchant is encouraged by this to leave*,-, fair tradings an<J 
Kark in illicit speculations. He considers that he has a tacit 
permission to pursue such a course. The Indian Governmeut 
IS the salesman, the Home Government acquiesces in the ar- 
rangement. The retaining of the monopoly he looks upon as a 
pledge of non-interference, and so he finds it to be. Ho uses 
Hong-Kong as a dep6t, and his receiving ships are unmolested 
by British ships of war. Under such circumstances, the Chinese 
regard the actual smuggler, the Company which furnishes him 
with the drug, and the Government which permits the whole 
procedure, as alike guilty parties in this nefarious trade. 

This principle of Government monopoly is found not only to 
encourage the exportation of opium to China, but to increase 
the growth of the poppy, and so give extension to the trade. 
There were sold in Bengal : — 

In 1840-1 17,858 chests. 

„ 1848-9 36,000 „ 

And on this increased sale, there has jjeen a corresponding in- 
crease of revenue. The net receipts on the above quantities 
amounted to — 

In 1840-1 64,96,324 Rs. 

„ 1848-9 1,95,82,562 „ 

But with this increase of revenue, there has been an increase 
in the smuggling trade, and a corresponding increase of crimi- 
nality to all parties concerned in it. 

In the Bombay territories, the opium revenue is otherwise 
collected. The growth of it is discouraged by a heavy duty of 
Rs. 12 per Surat seer on opium brought either by land or 
sea within the Presidency of Bombay or its dependencies. In 
Ahmedabad, the cultivation of the poppy has ceased. In Kair 
and Candeish nearly so. In Scinde, its growth is prohibited. 
The small quantity grown is purchased by the Government, 
and through licensed retailers, applied to home purposes. 
The Malwa opium, in passing through the Company’s territories, 
is subjected to a heavy transit duty. If 1839 this amounted to 
Rs. 125 per chest. On the conquest of Scinde, a channel of 
communication with the sea-coast, by w|iich much of this 
opium found its way to Kurrachee and fescaped the British 
transit duty, was closed, and the duty was; raised ^ 1843 to 
200 rupees, in 1845 to 300 rupees, and in |847 to 400 rupees 
per chest. | 

On opium exported from Bombay, ther€f|ias therefore been 
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no increase in 1840-1^ but rather a slight de- 

crease. The stotosi^tl are as follows »; 

1840-1 .. 16,773 chests, of 140 lbs. each. ^ 

1848-9 16,509 ditto ditto. 

But there has beieii no decrease of revenue, hay there has 
beyu a very remaTkable increase, little inferior to that which 
has accrued in Bengal. The net receipts on the abo#e quan- 
tities amounted to — 

In 1840-1 22,46,452. 

„ 184h-9 ...rt, 88,75,066. 

^ , This c^%^lfative statement of Bengal and Bombay proceed- 
ings seepui^te ourmind,.to relieve this question of difBcalty. The 
action ei^e Government in the Bombay Presidency is humane, 
and SJ^sistent with its dignity. The increased production of 
a drug, which is disposed of in contraband trade, and in its 
consumption is destructive and demoralizing to the bodies and 
minds of a great heathen nation, has been prevented. The price 
of it has been increased four-fold, so as to render it less accessible 
to the industrial eUsses of Chipa, i e., the great mass of the 
community, and yet b^ the increased duty, an moreased reve- 
nue has been obtained. 

Let then the Government monopoly, which has prevailed in 
BenpJ, be abandoned, in consonance with ^hs fiscal regulations 
of the Bombay Govemment-r^nd let thereveati^<he,ndaed by 
the imposition of heavy duties. The Governm^ 9^4hu& be 
disconnected from its growth and eale, .and.tiltei:i||^p^h^|ttving 
any direct connexion with this illicit £ng- 

liem authorities in the East. 

VIIL The Salt REVE»HB--^|ii which we 

have hitherto treated, have been moral crime, 

or are^df direct spiritual importance. W« noyr come to a dass 
of topj^ Of no such crymg importtimty, w a lera iminediate 
rel^ious cfaaraotaiv Tfaiere are mattm'S on hrld^ we would 
w^ to bring r^m. ^e. feelings of philanthn^y than the 
principles of ChrikiUnity te bear imeecKing a temporal relief 
for .tbe nativ^.v -..,v:;rr 

In alluding this mrticl(|^«:We would 

hot discuss 0 ;;causd; ke political iuip^t>^^8 to 

wbetber or no the GoVeii^ent .oduld,'^° on !ilrithoi0;ibe ipcoine 
inii^d by this tax, or4ibtfuiiit mbi^ dkorahly from o^^.sources; 
udtether the ^article of English <^uld % imported, 

so as to admit of a duty equal tOi^^^es^t juraoiBe, and yet 
he much cheaper to the pi^opici f;W» wlH not allode to the 
pceoMfe (d* the shit tax on our agriculture, pastui- 
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age, or tillage, llor shall we ,fi3|oef oorselpes io 
the sepei^ on the poor o€ tnill^hM^, with Ae eEa^» is 
oSytax in India, adjtd wfaioh <TO iteh e same sawfhain^e' 
ryot, the rajah, attd the inillioiM^^^^nlalcatta. ICheiM tof^es 
most be teW to‘'-0^eir hands.- too extenuirS' l^r 
outline, and not se immediately oar anbjecst. 

We t^,ilp ^O salt fsetinu^ »? j^sehting ao evil by whkit 
the healtn ana lives of the community Ere tirenposly affectEOt 
Salt is a main essential of bei^dth aand Ufa in e tropical climate ; 
to deny it to the himliitf thaInO, or doj^rivE' it the necessary 
supply, is as certain lk»i ^0 wEut of food or water. la 

Indian languages, to sair faEs the fomb impir^ee in 

English to “ ^ d^ow we dd not oom^in 'that 

this essential of IHh^iiilld^^the tisstbirt of {wriiaps 600 per 
cent, on the cbst at na^Ss of a great part of Ben^ 

conld make it from tho ioH nf thi^ gardens>« But we oompkin 
that, owing to tiie tax, and etil administration <c^ it, the price to 
the poor is actually dnublc this amount, and that it is gene- 
rally impossible, even at any price, to obta^ pure and vtoole- 
somei lodt. In a country wl^re popp^, sngEr, spices. Curvy 
Btu% apd drags are obtainable in cveiy bazar with singt^ 
puritjljynl^hcapness, in not one of twenty towns is it possible 
to salt as could be guessed from its colour or appear- 

ance <wlifintended to represent the crystal sent out of the 
OoiB^i^inl|nat or Government ware-honsea We knew one of 
the MilP W officials in India, on sending his servant to a large 
ba^raw salt, to learn in reply that there Was (mly blaik 
BOlWkfKtb^- haid in the toWn, Wmch could not be bronght on the 
table, 'i* IM the time we wished it had been prcaluced, tlukt he 
might have still furtoeir experienced the working of his owmlaw. 

We have reason to bplieve, that toe folIowhs|g ia a «retoy oor- 
rect account of the working of the salt taoncpply & Bwgall' 
About 24 per cent of the whole quantity bf stdt otod in toeccmn- 
try is imported. The remainder, 7& per *cenr^|is manufoii^hnieil' 
by Government, ^OB^toer by t^ natives for a y GeinfenmBBljt a* 
thd high price of apWl Q «B 3 %i sii a'-«isuBd & hmd boiled sal^, 
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maund, toidrtoe salt is sold to '^iUesjde^dS&iif in (^^tta, 
in quangos of -o# less than dftpSSiittBda?^^ 
the cWdf -iniquity* of toe sytoeMt. jdf'ibo 

salt,-' for mland consunqitioa ti|r9t^g|np^ tlyWMrtsnuffiiii 
chased by liwge wholesale *We<ii 

the maund. These mix 
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H few miles to tlie somth-east of Dacca, and sell mixture 
to a second, or (counting the Government) a third Ihonopolist, 
ftt nbotit five six rupees. This dealer adds more earth hr 
, ashes, and thus passing through more hands from the larger 
towns to viMages, the price is still further raised fo &om eight 
to ten rupees, and the proportion of adulteration from twenty- 
' five to forty per cent.; the imposition being most severe in 
the more distant places to which there Is no water \jarriage. 
Suppose, however, any of the licensed dealers were, for the bene- 
fit of his business, to sell a purer salt than others, a combina- 
tion is formed against him, and a false case is got up before the 
superintendent of salt chowkies, which ruins him. 

The curse, which this tax thus proves to the country, is 
manifest to every one intimately acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the poor ; not only do they suffer from the ruinous price 
at which it is sold, but from its deleterious character. They 
cat, but they are not satisfied ; they heap on salt, for which 
they have paid dearly, but there is no savour in the rice. And 
those who cannot afford to purify it, are compelled, in violence 
to their habitual cleanliness in diet, to consume a large pro- 
l^tion of injurious sand and filth. Disease is the inevita- 
ble result, especially in a low country, and where vegetable 
diet is the universal food. Every one acquainted with the 
eonstitution of the Bengali knows that the prevailing oom- 
. plaiut of the country is worms. A missionary of twenty years’ 
experience in dealing with the bodies, as well as the souls 
of the natives, once told us — “ If ever I am at a loss to know 
* what is the matter with a man, I prescribe salt and pomegra- 
^ nate bark, for he is sure to have worms, whatever other com- 
' plaints he may have.” To this state of the native constitution 
are to be imputed many diseases of the digestive organs and 
bcwels ; that general debility, which induces recurring fever, 
and causes fatal results to accrue from cholera and other vio- 
lent attacks, whik it is the immediate producer of that most 
loathsome judgni^t, not unfrequent amongst the poor, of being 
literally eaten up of worms. 

We object then to this monopoly from its inhumane operation 
upon the lives of the people. We cannot, however, politi- 
cally see the necessity or expediency of the tax. It chiefly 
works for the advantage, not of the revenue, but of an iniqui- 
tous trade, ^ the Company having only 300 per cent., and the 
trade 800 or 1,000* But even did the Government gain the 
wboll nine millions a year, which the people probably pay 
for salt, it would ill compensate for the human misery and 
loss life totailedL But it is objected, that the im* 
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portant tax raised from salt is necessary for the iRainteilili^ 
of the revenue. It is granted that the necessary revenue nfuSI; 
be raised; but would it not be wiser to obtain iuch revtoM 
from any other source, which does not affect the health andl,, 
lives of the subjects? A tax, like that lately adopted in Eng- 
land, on pucka houses, according to their value, would afibrd 
an income equal to the fulness of our wants, not touching the 
abject ffeor, nor so liable to oppressive administration, and 
without additional machinery for its collectiiSin than that of 
the existing land revenue. And if such a tax were made to 
fall upon the Europeans in the country occupying such houses, 
it would be submitted to more cheerfully by all the people. 
The necessity of revenue is therefore no argument, in a coun- 
try where there is the choice of any other tax. 

But the remedy of this national malady does not necessarily 
demand the abandonment of the tax ; nay, we do not insist on 
its reduction. If it were in the power of the Government to 
reduce the tax twenty-five per cent., instead of doing so, let 
the surplus be spent in opening hundreds of Government 
agencies (like the few now existing in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts,) to retail pure salt at the fixed prices. And further, while 
Government retains the monopoly, let the superintendent of 
cbowkies (but not his native officers) be empowered to seize 
and proceed against all who offer for sale adulterated salt. 
This would effect more good than a reduction of cent, per cent, 
upon the tax, which reductions, it is calculated, take from four 
to six years before they affect the price in the village bazars. 

In fine, were the same pains taken to distribute salt, and 
secure its purity, which are taken to distribute intoxicating 
drinks and secure their strength ; and were the sale of spirits 
as limited as the present Government sale of salt, the two 
greatest enormities which owe their existence to the East India 
Company in India, would probably be greatly alleviated, if not 
removed, ^ 

IX. The Character of Governmei^ JJatite Ser- 
vants. — Under a strictly despotic Government like that of the 
East India Company, the state is in a peculiar degree responsible 
for the character and conduct of its public servants. Not only 
is the power of the executive irresistible, and administered at 
pleasure, for the punishment and reward of the employed, but 
the continuance of this state of things for ||ge8 ha® begot in 
the natives a character corresponding with their condition. 
The Hindu is patient and discrirainatingi the ohjoot of hm 
life is to penetrate the mind, anticipate the ifish^s, and seohro 
the favour of those upon whom he depen^i The 
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selfishness upon the worldly and unirapassioned mind, brings 
about a most accurate estimate of their own real and ultimate 
personal interests, from the attainment of which no law or 
skill on earth will keep them ; nay, their most besetting sin 
shall be sacrificed to this end. This character of the natives 
admits of being lawfully improved. Were the Government 
to make honesty the best policy in their service, there is no 
reason to doubt that their native officials would be as faithful 
as the sepoy, or*as the high-caste bearers of Calcutta are to 
their masters, in whose hands loose money may be left untold 
with {>erfect safety. This morality will be, however, only 
partial, for there is no universal antidote for human depravity 
but in the Gospel of Christ. 

The moral character of the servants of the Government is of 
as vital importance to the happiness of the people and well- 
being of the state, as it is to the interests of true religion; and 
yet there is no single? point upon which the Government of 
India will bear less inspection. The missionaries have a closer 
insight into this state of things than perhaps others. Iden- 
tified with the poor of land, they sympathize with their every 
suffering ; intimately acquainted with their language and cir- 
cumstances, they acquire the best information ; and isolated 
from connexion or influence with the European Government 
servants, there is no attempt before them at that disguise which 
to this day effectually blinds many in the country to the true 
state of things. 

To attempt to discover the corruption of the public courts, 
and the oppression of public officers, w'ould be impossible in our 
space; and this is now so notorious, that it is scarce necessary. The 
whole may be seen laid bare in an article in this Review on the 
Revelations concerning the Police and Courts,” and still more 
amply in the autobiography of Paunchkouri Khan, to which we 
therein referred. This pamphlet, which is evidently the work of 
a European, of scarce less experience and ability for his task 
than Mr. Shore, gives a vivid and graphic account of native cha- 
racter and circumstances under our Indian rule, and more per- 
fect directions for the proceedings in the Hon’ble East India 
Company’s courts of Bengal and the North West Provinces than 
will be found in all the Government regulations, ” Circular 
orders,” “ Decrees of Sudder Dewan,” &c. &c. In this book 
is revealed the course of cases in the judicial, revenue, and ma- 
gisterial and police departments. You are introduced to the 
working of the abkari, opium, police, ferry-funds, river-tolls, re- 
gistry of deeds, public survey, and the whole zemindari system ; 
and though strong cases are brought to light, there is no ap- 
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pearance of wilful untruth or even exaggeration. The burden 
of the whole is to show how a man, who commences on Rs. 4 
a month, under the English Government, may, through 
the magic of his office, by the employment of Paunchkouri^s 
tact, in any of these several departments, raise himself 
to be the rider of an elephant, and owner of a zemindari, with 
ample substance, until he, or his immediate children, are again 
ousted from their dignity by another, who, like Paunchkouri, 
began on £ 5 per annum Government salary. The revela- 
tions of bribery, perjury, forgery, oppression, exaction, and 
even torture carried on under the authority of the immediate ser- 
vants of Government, in the administration of what is called 
justice, would go to the heart again and again of every honest 
man who reads them ; but the contents of the book have been 
fully revealed in the before-mentioned article on the police and 
courts. 

There is a peculiar misery in this state of things under 
English rule. Our European power and integrity cast a 
perfect shield over the oppressors of the people. When once 
visiting an independent native state, we saw in the dewan, 
or prime minister, a perfect Bengali tyrant. By oppression, 
he liad accumulated great wealth in a very short time. He 
was the second person in the country, and except through him, 
there was no access to the sovereign, who was completely held 
under his Influence. About a twelve month afterwards, we 
enquired for the dewan from one who had been in the country, 
and learnt that soon after we had left, his house was surround- 
ed by a mob at night, set fire to in several places, and the inmates 
murdered as they rushed out. The dewan fortunately remained 
among the burning buildings till morning, and then fled from 
the place, leaving only an awful warning to those who might 
succeed him. Suppose, on the other hand, a Bengali darogab, 
or native head police magistrate, over a district of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who, on a salary of Rs. 50 a month, 
is fast accumulating a large fortune, and consequently is en- 
gaged in more pillage than a gang of dacoits suppose such 
an one to meet his death by some chance Mussulman from the 
North West Provinces, what would be the result ? The Go- 
vernment would feel its honour concerned, and as the first and 
most fearful consequence, would send three more darogahs and 
their bands to gloat themselves like harpieiai,. over the doomed 
neighbourhood of the crime ; and then, are we wrong in sus- 
pecting that the usual absurd proceeding of judging according tq 
sworn evidence (when every witness worth anything upon ap- 
peal is a hired perjurer) would be changed for the more cruel 
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process of punishing some one or other for example’s sake ? The 
passage of Scripture applies fearfully to Bengal as it is now 
governed : — I returned and considered all the oppressions 
^ that are donfe under the sun, and behold the tears of such 
‘ as were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the 
^ side of their oppressors there was power, but they had no 

comforter.” 

Another evil of this oppression is its influence on the spread 
of the Gospel. These men, who like the publicans in the 
Bible, are classed with the harlots, as the vilest in the communi- 
ty, are the representatives of, and have the nearest intercourse 
with, our Christian Government ! These courts, which are so 
degraded, that one of the greatest defilements a respectable 
native can be subjected to is to have to enter them even as a wit- 
ness, these are the seats of justice of a Christian state. 
This is a stumbling block to Christianity felt by the whole 
people. 

But we next come to the remedy for this disease, which is, 
we believe, plain to all acquainted with its working — make it 
worth the people’s while who serve the Government to be 
honest to their trust. The natives have not got religious prin- 
ciples to sustain them ; there is not the slightest |)ublic opinion 
against dishonesty and oppression. The first thing imperative, 
if Government means to wipe off the present foul stain on 
their public service in India, is io raise the salary and positiifn 
of the native officivls. Until this is clone, the statement of 
Paunch Kouri is irresistible. The Sirkar Bahadur (Com- 
* imny) gives me four rupees a month, and the offer of a sum 
' equivalent to six months’ pay, whether often or occasionally, 
^ ought not to be resisted by an orderly.” Would it be other- 
wise with ourselves in such a case ? While the member of 
council’s salary was £300 a year, the late Mr. Brooke was spend- 
ing £10,000 in India, and General Carnac and Mr. Summers 
received £22,701 each, the share for two years’ salary in one 
oflSce, in the society of trade, entered upon without the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Directors. The first thing, which raised 
the moral character of the English from a state lower than that 
which the natives occupy now, was the due increase of oflicial 
salaries. 

But we shall be told they have been largely increased. In 
the police, some have hem doitbled and even trebled, and the 
head native judge has an^ancome equal to that of a junior civi- 
lian. We are aware of that, and it is of this greatly improved 
state of things, and not of the past, we now speak. Com- 
pare the very best salary now paid with the amount of power 
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and responsibility. Take five per cent, (not a large dusturr) 
from the value of the cases decided in the year by the sudder 
amin, and hpw many fold will you multiply the best native’^s 
salary ? But in most cases, we have still men on from twenty 
rupees to fifty a month. Invested with judicial, revenue, ma- 
gisterial and police authority, over hundreds and thousands 
of a timid people. A large number of these officers possess 
the power to fine and imprison ; all use that power ; and the 
Europeans are too few to exercise any real personal con- 
trol. 

But the case is confessed in what Mr. Saville Harriot, late 
member of the council of Bombay, states, that a collector 
of Nuddya advertised for an official on a salary of less than 
£50 a year, who should supply security to the amount of 
£3,500, and adds that similar instances had occurred in h\$ 
own Presidency. We need only remind our readers that pro- 
bably the whole income v/as spent as interest on the keep- 
ing up this security. In fact, it would appear as if the badge 
of office in the Company’s native service was intended, by those 
who confer it, as it is certainly esteemed by the recipients, 
as a mere license to live by their wits upon the people, either by 
the sale of justice, the enforcement of presents, or the exaction 
of black mail from the villagers within their charge. The 
salaries ought therefore to be largely increased, and this need 
cost the state nothing, ns the people pay far more for injus- 
tice and oppression now than the most liberal salaries would 
require for justice and protection. Let us look this evil in the 
fiice, sift it to the bottom, and determine to purge, at all cost, 
the present corrupt state of the Company’s native service. 

In order to do eo effectually, not only must the salaries be 
raised, but the position of the native officials. As long as there 
is an insuperable bar of station between the Europeans and 
natives, the latter will not have self-respect enough to raise 
themselves, and the Europeans will not have that close inter- 
course with the natives necessary to influence them. Besides, 
the evil is of such magnitude, and universal prevalence, as to 
require the knowledge and experience of a native in authority 
to meet it. Place such an one with European colleagues as 
collector of a district, and he will do more to disentangle the 
registry, protect the ryot, expose bribery and pferjury, and with- 
al improve the revenue, than many more Europeans would ac- 
complish without him. We want an amalgajpaation of native 
knowledge and experience of the language, pOtole and country, 
with European and political wisdom and Chpatian int^rity ; 
and they will amalgamate if united. TheHJnglishman urill 
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acquire the native’s information, and the Hindu, in a great de- 
gree, copy the Christian’s practice, even before the heart is 
touched by his principles, as nominal Christians upw maintain 
their superior integrity. It is, therefore, most desirable that 
the native officials should be brought more into contact with 
the Euiopeans in the public services. 

But we shall be told that this too has been accomplished, 
that a clause in the last Act runs thus : — Be it enacted, that 

* no native of the said territories, nor any natural born sub- 

* iect of his majesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of 

* his' religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
^ be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
^ under the said Company.” And we believe it was the inten- 
tion of this Act that the natives should be promoted to all 
plaoes of emolument and dignity, as they were found worthy 
of such. But what has been the fact ? For the last twenty 
years, with the exception of one judge of the Small Cause 
Court in Calcutta, and the unpaid members of the Council 
of Education, we know of no natives placed as colleagues with 
covenanted servants of the Company. It will be said, that there 
are not such to be found equal to this power and confidence, 
and there is truth in this to a considerable extent. But there 
are materials enough for a beginning to be made ; and as the 
system must be introduced by very slow degrees, the sooner 
such a beginning is made the better. 

It is impossible for the Government of India to be carried 
on with efficiency, until her authorities on the spot can employ 
and reward those whom they find wortliy. A considerable 
proportion of the best patronage, in all departments of the 
Government, should be at the disposal of the Governor, or 
the Governor in Council, at the several Presidencies; and it 
should be insisted upon, that a certain proportion of this patron- 
age should be exercised in favour of natives, a certain pro- 
portion in favour of East Indians, and the remainder in favour 
of Europeans. 

The whole subject of this chapter has an intimate connexion 
with the religious aspect of India. I'he corrupt condition of 
the native public servants, as we have said, is a great scandal to 
the Christian Government set over the land. Not oqly the eco- 
nomy lof the state, hut the cry of humanity, the sacred cha- 
ract^ of justice, the spread of true religion, and the glory of 
our God of goodness, truth and justice, all demand the refor- 
mat^H of the public courts and native offices in the country. 
Again, the ill-paid and subordinate position of the natives 
severely affect| the cause and progress of Christianity. The 
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natives do not attempt to separate, as the Company tfiiwk they 
can, the English Government and its religion. The one is identi- 
fied with the other in their estimate, whether for good or for ill, 
and in the language of the Edinburgh Review, which frequent- 
ly and ably pleads for this cause: — ‘‘ Humanly speaking, their 

* (the Hindus*) liberation from the thraldom of superstition, and 

* their reception of the doctrines of liberty and light, are in- 
‘ compatible with their present position of political degrada- 
‘ tion.” But it is the opening of places of honor and trust to 
the natives, and yoking them with Europeans in their public 
duties, which would most immediately affect Christianity. In 
doing so, the Government would not relax one whit of that 
most high standard of purity and integrity, which at present 
obtains in all positions of trust in the Company’s service. The 
natives would soon find out that the best and only security 
for themselves, and their children, to maintain this high charac- 
ter, is to be found in the spiritual strength of Christianity ; 
and they would not be more ready to seek, than the Indian 
Government would be anxious to afford to those eligible to 
advancement in their service, the improving blessings of scrip- 
tural instruction. And thus each sudder station would be- 
come the scone of a chaplain’s labours, among the native 
servants of tlie Government, and their children, and would 
soon become the centre of a self-supporting native church. 

X. State of the Poor. — When entering upon the con- 
dition of the mass of the people, we shall have to give a 
gloomy picture. Still, it would be admitted on all hands, could 
we but draw the comparison, that things are now in a better 
state, more prepared to receive improvement, and that the peo- 
ple are happier, than when under Mohammedan power. If the 
country be far more impoverished than it was, the little wealth 
which still remains finds freer circulation. Formerly, the trea- 
sures of tlie land were laid by, buried in the forts of the 
princes and the gardens of the poor. This is not now the 
case. If the people are suffering from the cruel tyranny of 
the zemindar and the court officers, under the power and pro- 
tection of British rule, still the lives of the people are their 
own, and in a great measure their liberty too — when perse- 
cuted In one city they can fliee unto another.” This was 
not the case when the law of the laud gave its sanctidk to 
tlie oppressions of the great. 

The poor have not forgotten, and we should not forget, the 
deliverance wrought by God for India, in the advent of the 
English. For one great man, who is the poorer by the pre- 
sence of the English, a thousand poor men are the happier. 

u 
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Ill former times, desolating war, and pillage by foreign foesj 
were a continual scourge. Cruel blood- shed and civil war, which 
found its way to every village, laid the foundation of each 
new sovereign’s title to the throne. The wealth and industry 
of the plains supplied booty for the periodic inroads of the 
more warlike hill tribes, cruelty, slavery, gang robbery, anc 
murder were openly conducted, so that there was no securitj 
to life but penury, no protection to property which did not li( 
buried in the ground. This is not the state of things now 
and we certify that the interval of above two generations \m 
not done away from the native mind a grateful sense of theii 
happy deliverance. 

But because things are in many respects better than the} 
were, we must not be satisfied, but rather be encouraged tc 
make them better still, and remove every obstacle in our powei 
to the prosperity of the country committed to uur govern- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt upon the mind of any unprejudicec 
person, that the wealth of the country is fast and visibly de- 
clining, and that the temporal circumstances of the poor are 
wretched in the extreme ; and this decline is especially marked ir 
its most fatal results upon the industry of the country, and the 
condition of the peasantry. The caste system enables us to ob- 
serve this. The house of the goldsmith, the jeweller, the mer- 
chant, the weaver, &c. remains the same as it was fifty years ago 
his station in society is acknowledged by all, but extreme 
poverty has set his fang on him, and certain extermination ol 
thQ caste must follow in time, as they cannot compete with oui 
steam manufacture, find the former demand for their goods, oi 
change the occupation of their family for another. So alsc 
among the still poorer class. The use of money is fast passino 
away, the cowrie, or little shell, of mere nominal value, is the 
prevailing currency in the bazar, and barter is more and more 
their custom; while the zemindar finds it every year in- 
creasingly difficult to turn kind into revenue for the Go- 
vernment, and by the pressing urgency of the collector, re- 
sorts continually to new and more cruel means to draw the last 
penny from the poor. What with the destruction of local 
trade and manufacture, the decay of former roads, bridges, 
canals, aqueducts and tanks, and lack of new ones, or of 
markets, harbours, railways, steam, water, or wind-mills— what 
with oppressive river tolls, a severe system of export and import 
duties, and above all, the abstraction of specie in home charges 
to the amount of between three and four millions a year, besides 
the vast sums sent to England in private fortunes, transmissions, 
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and trade, — these combinations of causes, working for many 
years, have brought one of the ricliest countries of the world 
into the very extremest state of poverty, which finds a kind of 
relief in the devastations of periodic famines. 

We shall now suggest a few measures for the alleviation 
or removal of this wretchedness. The poor might be protected 
from the trammels of debt, which keeps the whole population in 
slavery to the mahajans (money-lenders) and zemindars. Ryots 
on two-pence a day inherit the encumbrances of their fore- 
fathers, paying as far as they can the standard compound inter- 
est of one anna a rupee per month, equivalent to simple interest 
at tlie rate of 107 per cent, per annum. A law to deliver the 
poor from any legal claim of debt, of above a very short duration, 
seems called for by the circumstances of the country. 

The Government has adopted most rigorous measures for 
putting a stop to dacoity or gang-robberies. A few years ago, 
there was, within a mile and a half of where we lived, a dacoit 
village. No secresy was attempted; every one knew them, 
and their calling. The zemindar afforded them protection as 
such, and, we feared, shared in their plunder. Our own village 
watchman could, and if we pleased, would have given us the 
names of the whole gang, and we would have put his own 
name at the top of the list as one of their chief leaders, as we 
believe many of the village watchmen are. Scarce worse 
than the gangs of robbers, are the bands of armed fighting 
men, openly maintained by the native zemindars and European 
settlers, and often emjdoyed for the worst purposes in the op- 
pression of the poor. Surely such forces should not be allowed 
to exist under an English Government 

The zeraindari system is too vast a source of misery to the 
poor to admit of its being omitted. The sub- letting, which has 
caused more middle-men than existed in Ireland, increases 
greatly the exactions of the heavy land revenue ; and the legal 
power in the hands of the zemindars, to seize the persons and 
property of ryots for their own rent, is above all, perhaps, the 
most prolific source of misery to the poor. It matters not what 
may be the cause of fault, real or supposed, in a ryot, whether 
great or small, against state, priest, people, or zemindar, the pro- 
cess is usually the same. It commences with a formal summons, 
sealed and signed by the zemindar, delivered by the head man 
of the village, supported by the zemindar’s peons, with brass 
badges of office, and armed with sword and spear. The sum- 
mons charges the man for default of rent, and seizes his per- 
son and all the property in his possession. This latter is the 
chief infliction, as he has not a chance of seeing any of it agap. 
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and the process often ends here. But if the case requires 
an example to be made, he is brought to the rajbari, or zemin- 
dar’s house, and, as was once described to us by a native, ‘‘ beat, 
* put in the godowns, tried in a day or two, beat again, and dis- 
‘ missed.” Their cruelty seldom, we believe, proceeds to worse, 
though there w^as an instance within our knowledge, of a man 
who had been kept so long in an under-ground cell, that he 
was thought to be dead, and when recovered by a somewhat 
similar device as freed Cocur de lion,” his appearance was 
most frightful to those who witnessed it. 

The only remedy for all the evils of the zemindari system 
is for Government to acknowledge the position and fulfil the 
duties which are due from it, as the real and only landlords 
of the soil. The zemindars are but middle-men, scarcely more 
than agents between the Government and the ryots, and in 
retaining such a class by the permanent settlement, a decided 
advantage seems gained above the ryotwar system in Madras 
and the North West, but duties should not be ex|>ected from 
them which their stake in, and constantly changing holding 
of, the land cannot be expected to call forth ; nor should the 
ryots lose the protection and help of the state. The Governmeut 
must therefore become responsible for permanent outlays for 
roads, buildings, bridges, tanks, irrigation, drainage, and relax 
its claims in time of famine. Wc have in one instance, and only 
one, witnessed the favourable working of this system. We 
were recommended to visit a townland nearly opposite Cutwa, 
on the Ganges, as exhibiting a model zemindari, and we were 
not disappointed ; the estate was large and land of best quality, 
the^ ghats, which were numerous, were in perfect repair ; the 
roads (for there were such) were wide, and as good as turf 
roads could be ; the streets open and regular ; houses large and 
substantial ; the wells protected by walls and supplied with 
wheels in good repair ; and somewhat of Christian comfort seem- 
ed all around. The people were planting and manufacturing 
indigo, and breeding silk-worms. The zemindar, a fine-looking 
hoary-headed brahman, conducted us through it all to his own 
house, which we were surprised to find small, though neat ; in 
fact, we had seen several others in the place, evidently built in 
imitation of it, and nearly, if not quite as good. We express- 
ed our surprise at this, and remarked tliat though he told us his 
soil was rich, we feared he was poor himself. The old man said. 

No, I am not poor; I am very rich ; these are all my riches, 
^ which my children enjoy.” Several of the people around pros- 
trated themselves, and three times touched the dust with their 
foreheads, and for the first time in India, we beheld this 
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a(?t of gross superstition and idolatry without loathing and in- 
dignation. He cheerfully allowed us to speak to the people, 
and distribute some portions of Scripture ; and gratefully 
accepted himself a large Bengali Bible, which he manifestly 
treated with respect. But one.thing afterwards struck ns with 
surprise — we do not remember having seen a single temple in the 
village. Here was a picture of temporal comfort, the like of 
which we have never seen before, or since, in India. But might 
we not hope to see many under the liberal and efficient direct 
administration of a powerful Christian Government? 

We shall here be met by the objection, that the relief of the 
ryots, like all our other propositions, involves sacrifices and out- 
lays which the revenue of the state cannot afford. We would 
only propose such outlays as are necessary, or yield an ulti- 
mate but certain return, and the expenses for such are as 
imperative as the million we may, any day, be called to expend 
on war, in consequence of our opium skippers on the coasts 
of China. But why should the Government of India be 
ever hampered in its income, and unable for lack of funds to 
advance the happiness of the people ? Here is English legis- 
lative wisdom, endowed with supreme power, in the richest 
country in the world : over a hundred and fifty millions of 
subjects, within a sea-girt peninsula, whose Inhabitants com- 
prise the remarkable qualities of being the most peaceful, in- 
genious, and persevering. There is nothing in art or industry 
in which the Hindu will not excel ; it matters not what it 
be — Birmingham plate, London upholstery, or French dishes. 
Give the Hindu the specimen and name the price, and he will 
return such an imitation, as you shall not know from tfie ori- 
ginal, and if of hand labour, from one-third to one-fourth 
of the European price. A market for its produce is the 
want of India. They are also most ready and sagacious 
in adopting into their trades, what they see in ours, to their 
advantage. Thus we knew a Dacca merchant send the in- 
comparable cotton of that district to be spun by Fiffe and 
Co., of Liverpool, that he might receive It again, to be woven by 
children’s delicate fingers into muslins of the most exquisite 
texture. If Government would but spend, in directing, 
protecting, and increasing the resources of the country, 
one twentieth part of the funds and organization which 
it now employs in exhausting them, India might yet speedily 
recover itself. The country is no longer subject to the perio- 
dical devastation of the foreign foe, or the still more wasteful 
scourge of civil war and petty insurrection. The whole Penin- 
sula is free from even the fear of war, save on some distant 
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frontiers, ready to co-operate in all measures for Government, 
finance, trade. There are no taxes, a national debt equal only 
to a little more than two years’ revenue, and the state is the 
landlord of the whole soil ; surely this is no country, which 
should claim sympathy on the score of poverty, especially when 
the appeal for outlay is made for the permanent good and 
enrichment of the people. 

In thus pleading for temporal provisions to relieve the wants 
of our fellow-creatures, we are but pressing that which it has 
ever been the characteristic of Christianity to confer upon a 
heathen land. But we cannot lose sight of the fact, that it is 
only by Christian knowledge, in union with these measures, that 
the state will be able to advance the true prosperity of the people, 
and propagate that godliness which ‘ has the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.’ 

XII. Retrospect since last Charter. — The present 
is a fitting occasion for looking back upon the results of 
the last charter, and the proceedings, as affects our present 
subject, during the last twenty years. 

Perhaps the most important religious Result of the last 
charter was tlie appointment of the two new bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay, and the end of this boon has been most 
effectually answered. The cause of the increase of the epis- 
copate in India is thus described : — Whereas the present diocese 
of the bishopric of Calcutta is of too great an extent for the 
incumbent thereof to perform efficiently all the duties of the 
office, without endangering liis health and life, and it is there- 
fore expedient to diminish the labours of the bishop of the 
said diocese.” This cause for the additional bisliop was not 
assigned without good grounds, four bishops of Calcutta hav- 
ing been cut off in the discharge of their duties during the 
preceding fifteen years. Since the partition of the diocese, the 
present bishop has outlived the duration of his four predeces- 
sors, and may, through God’s mercy, be yet long spared ; and 
of the five other bishops, since the charter appointed to Madras 
and Bombay, but one, the revered Missionary Corrie, has 
died. This is to be observed in our retrospect, and acknow- 
ledged with thankfulness. 

A clause in the last Act referred to the slavery then prevail- 
ing in the Madras Presidency and elsewhere throughout India: 

L/XXXVIII. And be it further enacted, that the said 
‘ Governor-General in Council shall, and he is hereby required 

* forthwith, to take into consideration the means of mitigating 
' the state of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of 

* slaves, and of extinguishing slavery throughout the said terri- 
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^ tories, so soon as such extinction shall be prudent and safe.” 
There is a degree of hesitation about this clause, which we 
should now be glad to see away. Slavery is a hateful crime, 
which even in a heathen land, does not deserve a moment’s 
tolerance from a British-Christian Legislature. And the Act was 
carried out in this spirit. There was found to be no need for 
mitigating the state of slavery, or ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves. Slavery was at once extinguished. The Madras Go- 
vernment emancipated many thousands in South India from here- 
ditary serfdom. Let this be told ; it is infinitely more to the honor 
of the East India Company and the British Legislature, than if, 
retaining our fellow-creatures in bondage, we had enriched the 
revenue of India, and driven from the home market the pro- 
duce of America with the slave-grown cotton of India. And 
let it also be told to the glory of God, and credit of the native 
landholders, that the emancipation of these slaves, like every 
other act of humanity and religion we have attempted, was 
effected almost by a stroke of the pen, without delay, opposi- 
tion, or difficulty. This should surely certify to us for what 
end we have been tent to India, and encourage us to advance. 
But men are slow to learn God’s lessons. 

Other matters have been gained, which were not express sti- 
pulations of the charter, but have arisen out of the discussion 
either at the time or subsequently. Among the first of these 
was the relief of Christians from forced acts of homage and 
reverence to heathen gods, paid by them in their civil and 
military capacities on public duty. With this happy achieve- 
ment, the name of Sir Peregrine Maitland, late commander- 
in-chief at Madras, will ever be honorably associated in India. 

The measure of progress made in separating the English 
Government from the heathen idolatry, deserves to be acknow- 
ledged, as we have already done, though sufficient of evil 
still remains to call for the severe attention and determined 
legislation of Parliament. 

A most important Government measure was accomplished 
by Lord Hardinge, in stopping all public works on the Lord’s 
day, which measure has been fully successful. It has wit- 
nessed to the glory of God before the heathqp by the sacrifice, 
on the part of Government, of the service of one day out of 
seven to the obedience of God’s law. It has also led to the 
more general observance of Sunday, and an encreased attention 
to the devotional service of that day, now conducted in most 
stations by a pious layman, in the absence of a neighbouring 
chaplain or missionary. And it is evidently preparing the 
way for the natives to appreciate, and themselves adopt, that 
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Christian temporal blessing, second only to the relief of the 
female sex, a scriptural sabbath day. Several shops and offices 
of heathen are now habitually shut up on the Lord’s day. 

We greatly rejoice in the relief from the sentence of out- 
lawry, which has hitherto hung over the proselytes to Christia- 
nity, and the threat of which probably more effectually check- 
ed any general movement in favour of Christianity than the 
fiercest persecution would have done. 

We have to acknowledge thankfully the measure of progress 
made in public instruction, such as it is; and especially look 
with interest upon some of the principles avowed by those in 
authority during the last twenty years upon this subject. The 
justly celebrated minute of Lord Hardlnge, which has been re- 
peatedly noticed in our pages, although it has bec(»ine a dead 
letter, in the meantime, through the inflaence of' Sir T. H. 
Maddock and the Council of Education, has had its uses. It 
is not dead, though it sleepeth. There it stands in bhude and 
white before the public, and, coming like Lord Tweeddale's 
minute on the Bible question, and Sir H. Pottingei’s recent 
recommendation, from high and independent authorities, will 
be duly estimated in the debates of Parliament. We trust 
the proceedings and correspondence, which have arisen out 
of these three communications on education, from Lord Tweed- 
dale, Lord Hardinge, and Sir Henry Pottinger, will be called 
for by the House. Also, as in close connexion with this 
same subject of native education, the correspondence which 
may exist between the Government and the trustees of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It seems to us most strange, that our 
Venerable Diocesan should have been so long denied the 
charter necessary for tlie protection and conduct of his insti- 
tution, (which we suspect would have been long since conceded, 
if found necessary, for a gigantic distillery in Calcutta). The 
funds contributed by the public to this object, amounting to 
nearly £90,000, make it a subject of public interest and parlia- 
mentary inquiry, independent of its spiritual character and 
objects. 

There is but one more subject to which we would advert in 
our retrospect of jthe last twenty years, not having elsewhere 
alluded to it. In the year 1847, a despatch of the Court of 
Directors was received by the Council of India, purporting, 
as was generally reported, to contain the court’s views of 
Christian missions in the country, and forbidding the ser- 
vants of the Company to connect themselves, directly 
or indirectly, with missions — refusing to recognize any dis- 
tinction between acts in their public and private capacity. 
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We willingly believe this to be an incorrect repCrt of the 
Directors’ despatch. But we press for information as to lAo 
true opinion and wishes expressed by the Court ns respects 
Christian missions, in direct connection with which, whether 
as managers of them in committees, or agents for them in 
examining schools, distributing scriptures, and helping trans- 
lations, or supporters of them, to an amount collected in 
tlie country of above £30,000 a year, the servants of the 
Company take a most conspicuous part. That there is some 
ground of anxiety on the part of the friends of missions as 
to the contents of the despatch is manifest by the fact, that 
on its arrival, which happened just before the anniversary of 
the Church Missionary Society, not a single covenanted lay- 
man could be got to appear in support of that truly popular 
Society, lest, as was said at the crowded meeting, such a dis- 
play might provoke the execution of the despatch. 

We do the more complain, because we believe the existence 
of such an instrument held in terrorem, as at present, to 
be infinitely more irnurious to the cause of Christianity than 
if it were atternpteef to be enforced. The heathen and oppo- 
nents of Christianity can, and do now, claim this despatch to 
be more in their behalf than it will probably be found ; while 
sincere, but weak, men find it a snare and stumbling block to 
their consciences in deciding upon their duty to Caesar and 
to God ; whereas, were the despatch such as it is reported to 
be, or any thing to that effect, the only result of its publication 
would be, first, the more unmistakeable and conspicuous coming 
forward of the many and distinguished direct supporters of 
Christ’s missions in the country ; secondly, the additional 
support of many conscientious men, at length reminded, by 
such an injunction, of the last command imposed on them by 
a higher Master, to whose prior covenant they morally pledged 
themselves afresh, when presenting their baptismal certificates 
at the India House. And are we wrong in believing that 
many more would insist upon having their names added to the 
supporters of missions, for very shame, lest they should be 
judged by the heathen as having disposed of their souls, with 
their bodies, for the salary and allowances of the Company ? 
We sincerely persuade ourselves that the despatch is not as 
reported, but still the reiterated and un contradicted imputa- 
tion demands from us this conditional, but most emphatic, 
condemnation. In this, as in most other cases, we believe the 
Company would gain far more by tbe due publication of their 
proceedings, than by the present attempt at secresy, 

CoKCLUsiON. — The present is an impor|ant moment to In- 

\v 
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dia. On the 30th of April, 1854, the charter of the East 
India Company will terminate. In the mean time, the af- 
fairs of this vast empire will be brought before the Legisla- 
tive Council of Christian England, Decisions will be arriv- 
ed at, affecting the temporal and eternal interests of 150,000,000 
of our fellow-subjects, probably for a period of about one 
generation in that land. May we not hope, that we shall 
at least now have none of the apathy with which the sub- 
ject of Indian affairs is usually received in the House, and 
that the religious aspect of the question will be mastered by 
some of the members, and *perseveringly advocated. 

We have long looked forward to what the cause of Chris- 
tianity might gain in the new charter with sanguine anticipa- 
tions, and we have now enumerated them. We trust the 
Missionary Societies, and individual members, will make the 
most of the short time which remains, in advocating such of the 
matters which we have proposed as may meet with the cordial 
co-operation of each. We cannot expect them to be alb of one 
mind. Let each press his own special views upon the atten- 
tion of every member of the Legislature, and we may yet hope 
to get much for the furtherance of Christianity in India. We 
want a check to be applied to the spread of drunkenness. We 
want to see abolished the inhuman rites of India, by one of 
which it is probable that a thousand souls a day are even now 
hurried into eternity — to see removed all connection between 
our Christian, Government and the heathen temples. We 
want to see strengthened and made more efficient the ecclesi- 
astical service and the local church, and especially that the chap- 
lains may do something for the people from whom they receive 
their salary. We want to see our Government take the place 
which becomes it in the vast missionary field, furthering, by 
direct and indirect means, the happiness and salvation of the 
people. We look forward with special interest for a grand 
move in the right direction upon the subject of native educa- 
tion. We want to see corrected the crying evils of the salt 
and opium monopolies — to see improved the moral character 
of the native public servants, and the temporal welfare of the 
whole people. And, encouraged by the success on every pre- 
vious occasion of the renewal of the charter, we fully trust to 
see many of the above objects, and other matters besides, 
which have escaped our notice, attained. It seems impossible 
that matters can be fully discussed, in time for a definite renewal 
of the charter, before the expiry of the present one. We there- 
fore hope that the present charter will be extended for two 
years, so as to afford full time for the fullest enquiry, and that 
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in 1856 we shall enter upon a new and greatly improved con- 
stitution. 

But even should we fail of seeing our wishes fulfilled in 
the terms of the next charter, nor obtain an opportunity 
of pressing them at some future time, we may still go on as here- 
tofore to urge our views on the Court of Directors. One Charles 
Grant, in that body, might get most of them before another 
twenty years arg passed; and we have every year more and 
more chance of success in the Court. The time was when the 

E ressing of these Christian measures upon the Government would 
ave aroused feelings of fear, if not of hostility. We most 
thankfully acknowledge a better spirit in receiving such ques- 
tions now. Still, whether from lingering prejudice, or want 
of experience in the actual present state of the native mind, 
it is undoubtedly a fact, that the feeling in favour of these 
religious measures is much more strongly entertained by the 
authorities in India than in England; and the friends of 
Missions must still display the uncompromising and persever- 
ing purpose, In which spirit every step hitherto, in the 
cause of Christianity and humanity, has had to be won for 
India. And above all, our work must be a work of prayer. 
It is not our cause at all — it is the Lord’s cause. Let us in all 
oar views and efforts in this cause, seek His grace, depend on 
Ilis promise, in obeying His command. The times are in His 
hands ; and while we know that kings may be the nursing fa- 
thers, and queens the nursing mothers, of the Gospel church, 
we know also that the spread of Christianity in India is not 
by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of 
Hosts.” 
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Art. IV . — Indian Newspapers and Blue Books ^ 1852. 

Thb y^ar opened peacefully. In Europe, the audacious 
vigour of Louis Napoleon, who extinguished in a night all the 
turbulent freedom of France^ seemed for the moment to have 
secured the continent against the chances of a general out- 
break, which, in 1851, was deemed so imininefut. The great 
War of Opinion, which Canning predicted, ifnd which many 
believe to present the only possible solution of the political com- 
plications of the continent, appeared to be postponed for the 

f resent, and as France was satisfied, Europe was tranquil.” 
n India, the extreme frontier of the North West alone fur- 
nished employment for our soldiers, and anxiety for our states- 
men. The restless Mohammedan population, who dwell on the 
southern slopes of the great Suleiman range, and on the broad 
plain which sweeps from the mountains to the Indus, have 
always found in their courage, poverty, and system of clan 
organization, the means of a tumultuous independence. Their 
principal idea of freedom, too, like that of all other moun- 
taineers, consisted in the unrestricted liberty of robbing their 
neighbours, and they chafed at the neighbourhood of the great 
Empire, whose organized policy could not brook such excesses, 
as appeared to be scarcely worthy of the notice of liunjit Singh, 
or the Ruler of Cabal It had, however, been easily perceived 
that these tribes, even if united under one head, and roused into 
enthusiasm by the idea of a religious war, would be utterly 
incapable of contending with the great army which lay coiled 
up in the Punjab, with every fortified town and military posi- 
tion in its grasp, holding the navigation of every river, and 
able to bring up reserves equal to the entire population of the 
mountains. The frontier disturbances, therefore, though ex- 
pensive and annoying, can scarcely be said to have interfered 
with the general condition of peace. 

There was a little cloud looming in the distance, which seemed 
to observant eyes to portend future campaigns : but at present it 
appeared as if the crisis had passed away, and the dynasty of 
Alompra was to be at liberty to pound infants to death in chemists’ 
mortars for another generation. True, Commodore Lambert with 
his squadron was still in the Rangoon waters, and the Governor 
of Rangoon was still unpunished, but the Court of Ava appear- 
ed to have suddenly awakened to the imminence of the danger, 
and had returned an answer to the demands of the Governor- 
General, as nearly resembling conciliation as was possible for 
the proudest Court in Asia. In Southern India, the Moplah 
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fjiBatlcs, who had so frequently disquieted the province of 
Malabar, seemed at lost to have been tamed into submission, 
and the dangerous Arab mercenaries of the Deccan were oc- 
cupied as usual in collecting their debts, seizing jaghirs, and 
oppressing other mercenaries less powerful or less united than 
themselves. There was peacefulness everywhere, and financiers 
began to dream of that Indian surplus, which is to effect so 
much when it arrives, and philanthropists hoped somewhat 
vaguely that iomething would be done” to “ develop the re- 
sources of India,” two stock phrases, in which no one, save 
griffins and Young Bengal, entertain more than a passive faith. 
The horizon was soon overcast, and the principle of our 
Empire, wliich even Sir Robert Peel allowed to be irresistible, 
and which gave us Calcutta only as a point d\ippui to the 
conquest of Bengal, and Bengal only as a stepping stone to 
that of India, again came into operation. The profound 
tranquillity,” which English newspapers predicated of India, 
was merely a breathing moment. 

So ere the tempest on Malacca’s coast, 

Sweet Quiet, ^^jcruly touching her soft lute. 

Sings to the wlnspering waves the prelude to dispute.” 

We have given a history of the Burmese war so recently, that 
we shall allow ourselves only the rapid sketch indispensable to 
the completeness of these Annals. Its origin was, unlike most 
of our Indian wars, a mercantile dispute. Two ship captaina 
were grievously oppressed by the Governor of Rangoon, 
the only port in Burmuh which boasts of any thing lik^ ex- 
ternal trade ; and both, instead o/ quietly submitting to the 
indignities offered to them, laid the case before the Indian 
Government The head of that Government, though dread- 
ing above all things a Burmese war, was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the fact, that half our power in Asia depends 
upon our prestige. The insolence of the subordinate officials in 
Burmah had now reached a point, which rendered it indispensa- 
ble either to abandon all trade with a nation of barbarians, or to 
compel them to observe the ordinary rules of commercial inter- 
course, and the special treaties formerly ratified by their own Go- 
vernment. Towards the end of November 1851 Commodore 
Lambert, the second in command in the Eastern seas, arrived io 
Rangoon, charged to require from the King of Ava redress for 
the injuries sustained by British subjects, the removal of the 
official who had demonstrated his hostility to a friendly power, 
and the admission of a Consul at Rangoon to prevent the recur- 
rence of such untoward accidents. The appearance of the fleet 
alarmed the Governor and his suite* He had been accustomed to 
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speak with contempt of that little man in Calcutta,” and to de- 
clare that although in thelast war, the Burmese were unprepared, 
and had consequently been beaten, they were now again ready for 
the conflict, and it was tiine to recover Arracan and Assam.” 
The arrival of the squadron changed all this. Well aware that 
if the Court were once acquainted with the facts of the case, 
his life would not be worth an hour’s purchase, and knowing that 
he could not rely upon the Peguers even for neutrality, he was 
thrown into the most abject terror by the arrival of the squa- 
dron ; and had the original demands of the Governor- General 
been persisted in, it is probable that he would have at once 
paid over the money required, and thus terminated the affair 
without any necessity of a reference to the Court. Commo- 
dore Lambert did not, however, afford him the opportunity. 
On his arrival, the British merchants, resident in Rangoon, of- 
fered to him representations of such a character, that he resolv- 
ed at once to take more decisive steps. The letter to the King 
of Ava was despatched at once, instead of b^ing held in reserve ; 
and this brings us to the beginning of the year. The reply 
received from Ava to this communication was, as we have 
said, as conciliatory as could well be expected, but though 
courteously expressed, was deemed unsatisfactory by the Indian 
Government. The total silence of the Court upon tlie ques- 
tion of the Consulate, and the promise to send a Plenipotenti- 
ary to Rangoon, invested with full powers to examine and set- 
tle the disputes of the merchants, were interpreted as devices 
to gain time. It appears to have been suspected, too, that the 
reply was the work of the faption which then ruled in Ava, 
and that its moderate tone arose simply from the fact, that the 
King was utterly unaware of its contents. The notoriously 
haughty character of the Burmese Court, rendered it peculiarly 
improbable, that the King should at once assent to demands 
urged by a foreign power, and remove a functionary appointed 
by himself ; still, however, the Government, true to its concilia- 
tory policy, resolved to await the arrival of the Plenipotenti- 
ary. The person selected for this oflSce was the Governor of 
Prome, or Viceroy of Pegu, and he arrived at Rangoon on the 
4th January, with all the parade which, in the eyes of his own 
people, could add dignity to his mission j but it was regarded as 
an ominous circumstance, that he did not even attempt to dis- 
grace the delinquent Governor. The omen^was soon fulfilled. 
From the moment of his arrival, every variety of insult, which 
the formal etiquette of an Oriental Court could suggest, was 
heaped upon the British Representative. The Viceroy ignored 
his jyresence for days, laughed derisively at his oflScers, and 
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finally refused to receive a deputation from the Commodore. It 
would appear probable that he did not really intend to decline 
the interview, but simply to impress his people with a strong 
idea of his grandeur and dignity, keeping his British suitors 
waiting at tne gate. In either case, the insult was the same, 
and Commodore Lambert felt himself justified in suspending 
all farther communication with the Viceroy, until he had receiv- 
ed fresh instructions. Moreover, as an immediate warning to 
the Viceroy of the danger of the course he was pursuing, and 
in reprisal for the insult offered to the British flag, he carried 
away an unpainted teak hulk, belonging to the King of Ava. 
What mysterious virtues resided in this vessel, it is impossible 
to understand ; but perhaps it was the immediate property of 
the King, and as such, sacred In the eyes of his servants. The 
Viceroy had previously warned the Commodore, that if this ship 
were touched, he would open fire ; and he kept his word. The 
fire was of course returned, and the squadron sailed out of the 
mouth of the river, " afte?’ destroying the stockades on both 
banks. The ports of Rangoon, Bassein, and Martaban, 
were then declared, under instructions from the Governor- 
General, in a state of blockade, and Commodore Lambert de- 
parted for Calcutta. 

The Indian Government, tardy to a proverb in many 
respects, is Sufficiently prompt to meet all military emer- 
gencies ; and no sooner was the real state of aft'airs known 
in Calcutta, than active preparations were set on foot tor 
the impending conflict. It had arrived at no opportune mo* 
incnt. The Commander-in-Chiof, upon whom the conduct 
of operations would naturally have devolved, was a thousand 
miles away, — at Simlah, and seemed likely to remain there for 
the remainder of his command. The Governor-General, who 
had been actively occupied in changing the Punjab from a 
conquered kingdom into a Britisii province, was leisurely 
marching down from the North West ; and Bengal itself was 
almost without available troops. Moreover, it appeared ex- 
ceedingly probable, that the Burmese, having once determined 
to begin the struggle, would prosecute it with vigour and de- 
termination. The Tenasseriui provinces were open to invasion 
at any moment from Martaban, and Arracan might be menaced 
from the Aeng Pass. Lastly, there existed in the minds of all 
Indian officials an indefinable terror of a Burmese war. The 
length to which the last campaign in that country had been 
protracted, and the small advantages finally obtained, had dis- 
gusted politicians. The financier dreaded a new war, which 
might cost another fifteen millions sterling, and at once destroy 
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all hopes of a surplus ; while even the soldier scarcely desired a 
war in a country, which he had heard was one colossal swamp. 

All these diflSculties, however, yielded to the energy of the 
Supreme Council, which, f<y the first time in its history, proved 
that it was not unequal even to executive duties. The absence 
of the Oommatider-in- Chief was not so great an evil as it would 
have been had he been a less aged or more capable man ; as it 
was, with a military member of Council, and a large staff in 
Calcutta, his absence was scarcely felt, except in an occasional 
delay in filling up appointments. The Governor-fjeneral hur- 
ried down to Calcutta, where he arrived on the 29th January, 
and at once took the entire conduct of the war into his own 
hands. Fortunately, he had already been compelled to hianage 
all the details of one campaign ; and his confidence in his own 
resources, occasionally perhaps amounting even to rashness, 
and his persevering energy, soon made themselves felt in every 
department Meanwhile, troops were instantly concentrated 
towards Calcutta. Maulinain was reinforced, a wing of H. M.’8 
18th R. I. having been warned for service, and despatched 
across the bay with almost unprecedented speed. Arracan was 
placed ^in a state of defence, and Commodore Lambert was 
once more entrusted with a despatch for the Court of Ava, with 
an offer of accommodation. In this, the second attempt to 
avert the necessity of actual hostilities, the Governoi'-General 
scarcely increased his original demand. He demanded, it is 
true, an apology for the Insults offered to Commodore Lambert, 
but the general tone of Ids communication was moderate to the 
verge of concession. In passing up tlic river, the Commodore 
was fired upon, but the letter was at length delivered, and its 
excessive mildness appears to have convinced the Viceroy, that 
the British Government was not in earnest. His answer was 
merely an objection, on personal grounds, to Commodore Lam- 
bert, most offensively worded; and preparations went on ashore 
without cessation. The Viceroy, who appears, though an arro- 
gant and dull man, to have been possessed of considerable acti- 
vity and energy, exerted himself to place Rangoon in a position 
of defence. 

Meanwhile, the Viceroy’s reply had of course convinced the 
Indian Government of the hollowness of all the Burmese pro- 
fessions of amity ; but the Governor-General was still reluctant 
to abandon his policy, and still refrained from the final measure. 
He would not meditate the conquest, which all now knew to be 
inevitable, but determined to strike a sudden blow, which should 
demonstrate to the Court of Ava, that a power, whioh they 
were without the means to resist, was in earnest in exacting 
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reparation. A combined expedition was to be set in motion 
from Calcutta and Madras, supported and conveyed by a fleet 
of war steamers from Bombay ; Martaban and Rangoon were 
to be seized, and then it was hoped, that in sight of such a force, 
the arrogant Court would submit,* as it had before done, to 
necessity, and pay a sum sufficient to liquidate the expenses of 
the war. Two regiments of Europeans and one native regi- 
ment were ordered from Bengal, and one European and three^ 
native regiments from Madras, a force which was after wards^ 
largely increased. The expedition from Bengal left Calcutta 
on the 29th March, but that from Madras was delayed by a 
circumstance which reflected little credit upon the authorities 
at that presidency, and which suggests the necessity of an im- 
portant reform in the constitution of India. 

The Governor of Madras was Sir Henry Pottlnger, an old 
officer, who had gained high reputation in the China war, 
but who certainly has not added to it by his conduct of 
the Government of' Madras. The Indian Government had? 
not, he thought, treated him on this occasion as it became 
a statesman of Lord Dalhousic’s rank and character to 
treat an officer of his experience and renown. He was pet- 
tish accordingly. Moreover, another cause contributed strong- 
ly to foster the ill-feeling between the Governments. Al- 
though by the Charter Act of 1832, the British Empire in India 
was placed under one head, and all separate powers of legislation 
denied to the smaller presidencies, the innovation has in no de- 
gree had the eft'ect of amalgamating them. The three presi- 
dencies remain as mucli apart as separate monarchies. The 
Europeans of each, whether official or otherwise, are acquaint- 
ed only with each other, marry among themselves, and are gene- 
rally in a state of profound ignorance as to how the other sec- 
tions live, and with what they are occupied. Moreover, although 
the Legislature of one is the Legislature of all, the systems 
of Executive Government are widely different, and a strong 
degree of jealousy has sprung up to divide them still further. 
Tliis feeling is exasperated in the minds of the officials by the 
pecuniary dependence in which they are kept upon the Govern- 
ment of India, and in Madras particularly, seems likely hereaf- 
ter to interfere to some extent with the general welfare of the Em- 
pire. Sir H. Pottinger, supported by the existence of this senti- 
ment among his subordinates, and personally irritated by the pre- 
sumed absence of the respect which he considered due to himself, 
gave expression to both feelings by refusing to move one step 
without distinct orders from Calcutta. His contingent was in rea- 
diness at Madras, but he declared that, as he bad not been con- 
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suited, he would uot take i^pqn himself the responsibility of engag- 
ing transports ; and thus its departure was delayed for several 
days. The dispute, though exceedingly inconvenient, and destruc- 
tive to Sir Henry Pottinger’s dearly purchased reputation, would 
not have been of any great importance, but for the dangers which 
it suggests for the future. Suppose Sir H. Pottinger, going one 
step farther in disobedience, had, instead of delaying to obey, 
refused obedience altogether. This has occurred once in the 
early history of India, when Lord Wellesley ordered the 
Madras presidency to declare war on Tippu, and was met by 
a distinct refusal. Would Lord Dalhousie, in such a case, have 
been compelled to follow bis predecessor s example, and visit 
Madras in person, or would the commission of Captain-General, 
which he is believed to hold, have been sufficient to enable him 
to depose the Governor ? A crisis might occur, in which a step 
of this description would be indispensable to the safety of the 
Empire, and some such power should be reserved to the Su- 
preme Head of the Administration. 

Another occurrence, however, almost as inconvenient, had 
nearly delayed the movements of the contingent from Bengal. 
The earlier founders of the Empire, alarmed as they were at 
the magnitude of their own acquisitions, and unable to foresee 
that in their conquests lay the germ of an empire larger than 
that of Rome, had never contemplated the necessity of con- 
veying native troops by sea, and perhaps scarcely noticed that 
the terms of the sepoy oath only bound them to march whither- 
soever they might be directed, thus by implication exempting 
them from the obligation to proceed by water. Five general 
service corps had, however, been raised, and the difficulty 
attracted for a time but little attention, and it was even 
believed that the prejudice had disappeared. The supersti- 
tion, which forbade a Hindu ever to cross the Indus, was 
at least equally strong. Yet it had been overcome, and 
there are few more striking scenes, even in the history of 
British India, than that when, in the first Affghan war, our 
sepoys arrived on the bank of the Indus. The officers dreaded, 
lesta panic should seize their men, and a refusal should lie given, 
which would amount to mutiny. All was prepared for the 
contingency, but the sepoys never hesitated, rushing forward 
with a shout of ^ Kumpani ka ikhbal,’ the destiny of the Cow- 
pany^ a phrase, by the way, implicitly believed in bjjr almost all 
natives, and which has no slight effect on the maintenance of 
British prestige in India. A similar feeling would, it was 
hoped, have enabled the Government to count upon its sepoys 
even for an expedition across the sea. The volunteering of the 
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38 th Regiment N. I., however, upon which the experiment 
was first tried, was mismanaged in some manner, which hAS 
never yet been explained ; and even the Mussalmans declined 
to go. The Government refrained from putting in force any 
measure of compulsion, and the regiment was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Dacca, where it was Speedily disorganized by disease. 

This, however, is a digression. Unaffected by the example 
of Sir H. Pottingeris tardiness, the Bombay Government, 
aided by the able Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, 
Commodore Lushington, exerted themselves with such energy, 
that within thirty hours after the receipt of the order, the 
steam fleet was on its voyage, and despite all difficulties, the 
Madras contingent was not much behind its time. 

General Godwin, an old Queen’s officer, who had acquired 
some knowledge of the country in the former campaigns, and 
who was believed to possess ability, was selected to command. 
Though an old man, he was as active as the youngest subaltern. 
The rules of the service fo/bade a different choice, and the ex- 
treme Toryism, which forbade his attempting anything which 
had not been tried by Sir Archibald Campbell, was not then 
apparent. It is superfluous to notice the personal bravtsry of 
an English General ; but we have heard many anecdotes of the 
marvellous coolness with which General Godwin would chat 
and smile while the balls were pouring round him like hail in the 
attack on the Pagoda. The nomination, therefore, was not very 
unpopular, excej)! with the press, which has always been disposed 
to condemn the system of employing antiquated Generals to 
command armies, which perhaps more than any in the world 
require vigour in their leadera 

Under such circumstances, and with such a chief, the Bengal 
division of the army arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon river 
on the 2nd April. The Madras division, delayed by the un- 
toward dispute on whicli we have commented, had not arrived ; 
but no time was lost, Martaban was stormed on the 5th with 
but little loss, and garrisoned by a force, sufficient to deter the 
enemy from any attempt to regain it. Meanwhile, the Madras 
conting<^t had arrived, Commodore Lambert had destroyed 
the stockades at the mouth of the river, and on the 10th the 
expedition was at Rangoon. This town stands on a long flat 
bank of the largest mouth of the Irrawaddy, twenty-five 
miles from the sea, capable of indefinite expausioxi to the North 
and East, but bounded on the South by the Pegu river. It re- 
sembles Calcutta more* nearly, perham, than mj city in India, 
the Pagoda occupying the place of tne Cath^dral^ This Ba- 
goda IS in fact an artificial mound, ascending in ledges, winter- 
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races all round, covered with small shrines, and tapering towards 
the top. Into the Pagoda itself the only entrance is by flights 
of steep stairs, with landing places broad enough to mount 
cannon, and which, if defended by a brave and resolute enemy, 
would be utterly impregnable. The attack commenced on 
. the loth. The steamers did theif work well. All the follow- 
ing day and night, the fiery rain of shell never ceased. The 
stockades were destroyed. The new town built by the Vice- 
roy was cleared of the enemy. The Pagoda remained alone, 
but the Pagoda was the most defensible point in the town. 
The General resolved to take it by a flank movement. He 
landed his troops to the Southward — wherein Calcutta, Garden 
Reach would be — and stormed a well-built stockade which lay 
»in his way. It was defended with a gallantry never again dis- 
played in the war, and were we writing a Military Chronicle, 
much might be said of the individual feats of daring displayed. 
The loss was considerable, the men were wearied, and almost 
worn out, and the General resolved to halt for the night. His 
guns were not on shore, and he remained over the 13th. The 
eun was overpoweringly hot, the troops in full uniform, and the 
force lost nearly as many officers from coups de soleil as from 
the bullets of the enemies. On the 14th, the force was again 
in motion. The guns were planted opposite the Eastern side, 
the farthest from the river, and by noon, the road appeared 
practicable, and the assault was made. Under a terrible fire, 
the troops crossed the space between the jungle and the Pagoda, 
and dashed up stairs, which are almost perpendicular, and 
whence they might have been swept by regular platoon firing. 
The Burmese, however, were cowed. They fired a volley or 
two, which cost us some of our bravest officers, and decam{>ed. 
The Viceroy had fled before. During the halt on the 13th, the 
guns from the steamers had not been silent ; they kept up a 
rattling fire, and he soon fancied himself not safe even in the 
Pagoda. He went to the other side, where the entire mound 
and its buildings intervened between himself and the ships. Even 
there, a lucky shell, which had crossed the Pagoda,fell among his 
party, and he fled again. He crossed the rivcr,andreacied Dalla 
on the other side, and again the shells fell by him. He declar- 
ed ‘‘ that they knew him, and followed him,” and disappeared 
finally from the scene. His fate is still unknown, but it is 
scarcely to be supposed, that he escaped the vengeance of his 
royal master. The fall of the Pagoda was the fall of Rangoon. 
Resistance disappeared, the officers took up their quarters in 
old houses, or rebuilt others ; a Police Magistrate was appointed, 
and Rangoon soon wore the appearance of a city at peace. The 
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inhabitants crowded into the town, which soon regained its 
former magnitude, and the admirable regulations of the Gene- 
ral and the Commodore produced a degree of confidence among 
the people, which was never afterwards weakened. The Pegu- 
ers, accustomed to our rule in Maulmciii, and tired of a Go- 
vernment under winch no man was safe for an hour, were as 
strongly inclined to the British as an Oriental people is ever 
inclined to any thing, which has no immediate religious or 
financial connection. They brought in food without stint, and 
were regularly pmd. Both the naval and military comman- 
ders exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent the introduc- 
tion of spirits, and disci[)Une is always sufficient to restrain 
Europeans so long as drink is not to be obtained. So great 
became the confidence of the people, that the women would go 
up to the lines to sell fruit or fish, without the slightest fear, 
and in a stay of months, hut one outrage occurred, and even that 
was not laid to the score of the militai'y. The provident care 
of the Governor-General had ensured admirable arrangements 
for the Commissariat, and in a short time, the harbour was 
studded with masts. Whatever may have been General God- 
win’s offences on the score of tardiness, he deserves abundant 
credit for his administration of Rangoon. 

And here the force remained inactive till the middle of May. 
On the 14th of that month, an expedition was despatched * 
against Bassein. This town, situated on a high bank of one of 
the mouths of the Irrawaddy, sixty miles from the sea, was 
once the head-quarters of the Portuguese in Eastern India. It 
was from hence that they sallied on those piratical expeditions, 
which desolated the Sunderbunds, and turned what had once 
been a flourishing province into a desolate swamp, the home 
of the tiger and tlic boa. Its importance has departed, but its 
natural advantages, even the Government of Ava has been 
unable to destroy. A channel, many fathoms deep in the driest 
season, offers a safe passage for shim of almost any burden, and 
the country around is rich with all the inexhaustible fertility 
of a Delta in the tropics. The town was taken with the ease 
which Has been characteristic of all the operations of the cam- 
paign, and thus the entire sea-coast of Pegu passed under the 
control of the British. 

Thus far, in spite of delays and mistakes, we had been suc- 
cessful. The stroke had been struck. The expedition had 
conquered the maritime provinces of Pegu, had demonstrated 
to the Burmese that the power of the English was even more 
irresistible than of old, and had proved the enormous acceaeion 
of strength, which had been gained in the acquisition of steam 
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by the only power in the East competent to employ it with 
advantage. But the policy upon which the expedition waa 
baaed, had failed. The Court of Ava manifested no sign of 
repentance or Bubmission. Their troops were still hovering 
round every point held by the British, their Generals were 
raising stockades all along the river, they forwarded no offer of 
accommodation, and implored no terms. It was evident that 
conquest was inevitable, and to conquest Lord Dalhousie at 
once directed his attention. It was now July, a month perhaps 
more dangerous to troops in India than any other ; but the 
emergency had been foreseen, and the army of Ava was in 
readiness. It was only necessary to extend the old plan of 
the campaign. Instead of three regiments, each presidency 
was to send three brigades, and a force of sixteen thousand men 
was placed under the command of General Godwin. Steam had 
enabled us to transport both troops and stores to Burmah with 
greater ease than in our own dominions, and this resource was 
stretched to the utmost. The additional troops arrived in 
Rangoon in August, and the war of conquest re-commenced. 

Meanwhile, the army at Rangoon had remained utterly 
inactive, and a cry arose in India, which was soon repeated from 
England, that the war was unnecessarily protracted, and tliat 
General Godwin was obviously unequal to the command. For 
nearly five months he had remained quiet at Rangoon, while 
the waters of the Irrawaddy had remained open as far as Ava. 
Meanwhile, his Lieutenants were all activity. One Captain 
attacked and occupied Pegu, thoiigli being without troops to 
garrison it, he was compelled to abandon his prize, and it was re- 
taken by the Burmese. Another captured fifty pieces oFordnanc© 
at Pronie,a town on the river, halfway to Ava, and only lament- 
ed that his instructions did not permit him to make a similar at- 
tempt on the capital itself. The long inertness seemed to give 
fresh courage to the Burmese, and armed bands of dacolts, styling 
themselves the royal troops, committed the most horrible ex- 
cesses. The Governor-General himself visited Rangoon, and, it 
is believed, urged on the General. All was useless. The gallant 
old man would not stir, till his own time. At last, on the 19th 
September, he started, carrying with him in the steamers a force 
of nearly five thousand men. The event proved that the antics 
pations of his subordinates were correct. Promc fell almost 
without a struggle, and the great table land, which divides Pegu 
from Burmah Proper, was in our possession, and the struggle of 
the Burmese was now for Ava itself, and no longer for their 
outlying provinces. The remaining events of the campaign, 
include within the year, are of the slightest possible impor-' 
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tance. Psgu was taken a second time, not to be abandoned, 
and a desperate effort made by tbe Burmese in December tao 
recover the town, was baffled by the skill and valour of Major 
Hill of the Madras Fusiliers, who, after an exhibition of cou- 
rage and ability altogether unparalleled in the history of tho 
war, was relieved by General Godwin. Expeditions were 
sent to crush bands of dacoits, which were frequently attended 
with marked success, and finally, the war was for the year 
terminated by the following decree : — 

PROCLAMAXrON. 

The Court of Ava having refused to make amends for the injuries and 
ineulte which British subjects had suffered at tbe bands of its servants, the 
Governor-General of India in Council resolved to exact reparation by force 
of arms. 

I’he Forts and Cities upon the Coast were forthwith attacked and cap- 
tured ; the Burmaii forces have been dispersed wherever they have been 
met; and the Province of Pegu is now in the occupation of British Troops. 

J'be just and moderate demands of the Government of India have been 
rejected by the King ; the ample opportunity that has been afforded him for 
repail itig the injury that was done, has been disregarded ; and tbe timely 
submission, which alone could have been effectual to prevent the dismember- 
ment of his kingdom, is still withheld. 

Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the Governor-General in Council has resolved, and hereby pro- 
claims, that tbe province of Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion 
of the British Territories in the East. 

Such Burmaii Troops as may still remain within the province shall be 
driven out ; Civil Government shall immediately be established ; and 
(dlicers shall be appointed to administer tbe affairs of tbe several dis- 
tricts. 

'i'he Governor-General in Council hereby calls on the inhabitants of 
Pegu to submit themselves to tfie authority, and to confide securely in 
the protection of the British Government, whose power they have seen 
l»» be irresistible, and whoso rule is marked by justice and beneffcoriee. 

Tbe Oovernor Goneral in Council, having exacted the reparation he 
deems sutlicicnt, desires no further conquest iu Burmah, and is willing to 
consent that hostilities should cease. 

But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew his forraei^ relations of friend- 
ship with the British Government, and if he shall recklessly seek to dis- 
))Uto its quiet possession of the province it has now declared to be its own, 
the Governor-General in Council will again put forth tbe power be bolds,, 
Hud will visit with full retribution aggressions which, if they be persisted 
ill, must of necessity lead to the total subversion of the Burman State, and 
to tlie ruin and exile of the King and his race. 

By order of the Most Noble the Governor-General of India in Council, 

C. Alien, 

Sfcretarg to th€ of ThUu, 

20th Dmmher, 1862. 

Language Eiore haughty was never employed by RomaE 
khetator or American President, but it is suited to the people 
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addressed, and enunciates nothing but the simplest truth. The 
Burmese Empire has come for the second time into hostile con- 
tact with the Saxon race^ and continues to exist, of course, 
only by its sufferance. The English having conquered the 
great Peninsula of India, have been impelled by that same in- 
explicable fate, which has apparently driven them onwards for 
the last century, into Indo-Chinese Asia. The consequence 
— is not for an annalist to predict. 

In the beginning of the year, an occurrence of a different 
nature added another district to the dominions of the Company. 
The public mind was startled in January by the intelligence 
of a sudden order for the march of a force towards the South 
East of the Punjab, the destination of which appeared to be 
known only to the highest officials. All that was apparent 
was, that a small and compact array of nearly ten thousand 
men was in motion, and the most absurd rumours were afloat 
as to the designs of Government. The army was intended to 
suppress a rising in Scinde — to invade Beluchistjin — to threat- 
en Dost Mahomed, — to interfere in the squabbles of the 
chieftains of Kandahar. All kinds of suppositions were hazard- 
ed, until at length it became known that the Government 
had resolved to dethrone Mir Ali Morad, the Amir of 
Khyrpore, the most northerly province of Scinde. From the 
extent of the preparations, and the mystery which encircled the 
movements of the force, it appears probable that the Govern- 
ment expected resistance, but they w ere mistaken. The coun- 
try was occupied without a stroke having been struck, or a shot 
fired, and the following proclamation announced the dethrone- 
ment of the Kais, and the annexation of his dominions to those 
of the British power : — 

The Government of India had long seen cause to believe that his High- 
ness Mir AU Morad Khan of Khyrpore, by acts of forgery and fraud, had 
deprived the British Governtnect of territory in Scinde, to which it was 
lawfully entitled. 

Reluctant to condemn tlm Amir unless upon the clearest proof of bis 
personal guilt, the Government of India directed that a full and public 
enquiry should be made into the charges that had been brought against him. 

His Highness attended the enquiry in person. Every opportunity was 
afforded of eliciting the truth, and of estabiishing bis Highness's in- 
nocence of the crime of which he had been aooused. 

His Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan entirely failed to rebut the charge. 
On clear and complete evidence he was convicted of having destroyed a 
leaf of the Koran in which the Treaty of Nownabar was written, and of 
having substituted for it another leaf of a dilFerent tenor, whereby his 
Highness fraudulently obtained possession of several large districts, instead 
of villages of the same name, greatly to the prejudice of the British 
Government, to which the said districts lawfully belonged, and in gross 
violation of good faith and honour. 
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The Oovorument of fudia sought no pretext to interfere with the 
possessions of his Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan. It desired that his 
Highness should continue to rule the territories he held in peace and 
security, and it was slow to entertain and to urge against his Highness ac- 
cusations which place in jeopardy his reputation and authority. 

But the Amir’s guilt has been proved. The Government of India 
will not permit his Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan to escape with impunity 
and a groat public crime to remain unpunished. 

Wherefore the Government of India has resolved, and hereby declares 
that Mir Ali Morad Khan of Khyrpoie is degraded from the rank of Rais, 
and that all his lands and territories, excepting those hereditary possessions 
only which wore allotted to him by his father, Mir Sorab Khan, shall 
henceforth be a portion of the British Empire in India. 

The inhabitants of those territories are hereby called upon to submit 
thoinselves peaceably to tho dominion under which they have passed, in 
full reliance that they will ho defended against their enemies, and protected 
from harm ; and that, unmolested in their persons, in their property, and 
their homes, they w'ill be governed with just and mild authority. 

By order of the Most Noble the Governor General of India, 

(Signed) H. B. E. Frebk, 

^\st January, 1852. Commissioner^ 

The causes of this slngitlar and almost unprecedented act, 
arc well explained by the papers contained in the Blue Booky 
published by order of tho House of Lords, but as usual with 
those productions, in a form almost unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary reader. Wc will endeavour to make our narrative as 
clear as the original pa[)er3 will permit, a task rendered none 
the more easy by the anti(iuated mode of printing adopted. 
About the middle of the year 1843, Sir Charles Napier ex- 
pressed to the Governor-General his desire to recognize the 
right of tho Amir Ali Morad, who had steadily adhered to 
U 3 during the recent war, in all his patrimonial lands, in all the 
lands which had descended by patrimonial inlieritance to his 
brother Mir Kustum, and in all the lands which were in the 
hands of the Khan at the outbreak of the war. The remainder 
of Scinde was annexed,’' and thus, in fact, whatever the 
British Government made over to Ali IMorad, it sacrificed 
itself. To CJirry out the latter clause of this treaty, it would 
have been necessary to place Mir Ali Morad in possession of 
certain tracts of land north of Itori, of considerable value. 
These lands were proved to have been in his possession by 
virtue of a treaty executed in 1842, when he vanquished his 
brother Mir Kustum, and nephew Mir Nussir Khan, and 
obtained the districts in question, in return for a promise to 
abstain from further Imstilitics. This treaty was called the trea- 
ty of Nownahar, and according to a custom among Mahomedan 
Princes, was written on a leaf of the Koran. 
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The phrase which subsequently became of the greatest im- 
portance in this document, bears reference to a place called 
Mahtelah, whioh was ceded by Nussir Khan to his uncle, and 
which was, unfortunately for one or both of them, the name of a 
small village and a large pergunnah. According to the version 
, of the treaty shown to Sir Charles Napier, the pergunnah ap- 
peared to have been made over to Mir Ali Morad, and ho was 
therefore placed in full possession, though the Governor of 
Scinde appears at a very early period to have entertained the 
idea that a fraud of some description had been perpetrated. 
The matter, however, was allowed to rest, although the officers 
of Government appear never to have totally abandoned the in- 
vestigation, till the visit of the Governor General, Lord Dal- 
housie, to Scinde in 1849. The documents relating to the affair 
were submitted to him by Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, and 
the Government of Bombay, under instructions from his Lord- 
ship, determined on a full investigation into the circumstances 
of the alleged fraud. It was declared, that the territory ori- 
ginally ceded by the vanquished amirs, contained merely a 
few villages of little or no importance, and that Ali Morad 
had at first Interpolated certain words, conveying to himself a 
large territory, and afterwards had removed the leaf and sub- 
stituted another. On the 5th January, 1853, therefore, a com- 
mission, consisting of Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, Major 
Lang, the Political Agent in Kattywar, and Major John Jacob, 
Superintendent on the Frontier of Upper Scinde, was appoint- 
ed to investigate the share wdiich the amir himself had in 
the forgery. They examined all the witnesses in the presence 
of the Amir himself, compared every document, and finally 
came to the conclusion, that he was guilty. The evidence 
upon which they rested this conviction was far more complete 
than is usually obtained in such cases, and would, we arc inclin- 
ed to believe, have satisfied an English jury of ordinary intel- 
ligence. Two of the amir's most confidential servants, who 
had subsequently become estranged from him, deposed upon 
oath, that they had assisted him to alter the treaty, and one of 
them actually produced a certificate of indemnity whicli he had 
compelled the amir to make out before he would lend liia assist- 
ance. The interpolated leaf, which had been subsequently rc* 
moved to make way for the new one, and whicli one of them had 
preserved, was also produced, and corroborated their story in the 
minutest particular. Nor was collateral evidence wanting. 
Ali Morad himself, Mir Ilustum, and Mir Nussir had all 
written to Captain Brown on the day of the battle, and in 
every instance they spoke of the cession in terras utterly incon- 
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elstent with the latitude which the forged treaty assigned to it. 
Various other circumstances were adduced, all tending strongly 
to criminate the amir, and to rebut which he offered nothing 
beyond an assertion, that the whole affair was a conspiracy. 
We republish his defence entire, partly because it is in itself a 
most singularly able production, and partly because we have 
not remarked that the amir’s own history of the affair has 
ever crept beyond the Blue Book, except it be in some of the 
W estern J ournals : — 

It is known to tlio Sirkar that I suffered from the enmity of my brothers 
and my brothers’ sons, which { incurred owing to my having made friend- 
ehip with tho British Government, and adhered tliereto with sincerity, allow- 
ing nothing to sway me from my resolution to that effect. I was in the 
Jiabit of performing service for them with heart and soul, like one under 
their allegiance ; and when I went to meet Mr. Ross Bell, Political Agent, 
at his Camp at Bluitti, and my brothers heard that he had shown me much 
kindness, their enmity tow'ards me became greatly increased, and they 
began, beyond measure, to exert themselves to injure me. They also wrote 
an account of this visit to the amirs of Ilydrabad, and endeavoured, in 
(u’cry way, to do me liarm. They wrote that the English Government was 
their enemy, andMirAli Morad, joiniug with them in friendship, was 
bringing calamity on his owui bouse, as the Englisli Government was evi- 
dently determined to ruin them and to take the country of Scindo, and had 
on that account taken Mir AU Morad into favour ; they therefore proposed 
first to exterminate mo as being the enemy of their house, and, after mak- 
ing tho necessary arrangements, to put mo to death, in order that no mem- 
ber of their family might ever after form an alliance with the English 
Government. Tliey were then to enter into agreements w’ith tlio rulers of 
Khorasan and Lahore, and to shut up the road for tlie Government to pass 
to and fro. Having formed this determination, they commenced by taking 
measures to ruin mo. Mir Nussir Khan and Mir Mahomed Huasan 
Khan therefore comluned for this purpose. Tho latter then making au ex- 
cuse of tho dispute with his father about the turban, left Khyrpur and 
went to Beliorti, and there raised troop.s. Nussir Khan at tho same time 
assembl(?d his people near tlio fort of Kunduran, on pretence of the Sun- 
dcibeli and t’/izpur business. It was agreed to between them that 
Nussir Khan should bring his army against Diji Ka Koto from the 
north, and Mir ^lahomcd Hussan advance at the same time from tb© 
south, and that they should thus surround Diji Ka Koto. Hearing of 
this, I likewise assembled my troops, and marched immediately against 
Mir Nussir Khan. Wlieu I arrived at Kundra, I heard rumours of 
Mir Nussir Khan having proceeded With his ai*my against Diji Ka 
Kote, by the Khyrpur road, On this account I countermarched upon Kbyr- 
pur. and when I got to Tandoa Buksh AH Talpur, within a coss of 
Khyrpur, Mir Mahomed AH and Mir Gholani Mahomed cam© out with 
their troops to Nownahar and entrenched themselves. Through the blessing 
of God and my good fortune, I was victorious over them, and surrounded 
and detained them. Mir llustuin Kban, who liad in the meantime left 
Khyrpur to join in the %ljt, hearing of what had happened, and seeing 
how^ many people had been already killed, abandoned his intention of 
lighting, and came forward to make peace. With ‘this view he sent Fir 
AH Oohur and Mir Zungi Khan to me. stating that the British Go- 
vernment was our enemy% and wished to ruin our house, for which rea- 
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son wo ought not to assist with our own hands in bringing this about. I 
refused, however, to entertain his proposals. After this Mir Itusturn 
Khan, with his own confidential followers, came with Pir Ali Gohur to me; 
seeing him, my elder brother, with his white board, do this, I became 
ashamed and remained silent. Pir Ali Gohur then talked to me, and I 
replied that Mir Nussir Khan, and Mir Mahomed Hussan, from their 
own folly, regarded the British Government as their enemy, and 
wished to ruin me, because I was a friend of the said Government. 
That he was aware, since my meeting with Mr. Ross Bell, they regarded 
me as an open enemy, and had several times assembled thoir troops 
to attack me, and that I therefore, being alarmed and alone, had had to 
expend lacks of rupees to preserve my own life, by which moans 1 had 
escaped ; also that Mir Rustam Khan had freijueiitly interfered to 
restore peace, but never • abandoned the enmity which he entertained in 
his own breast. I tiierefore told him that without making a satisfactory 
arrangomont, and recovering the lacks of rupees I had expended, I could 
not listen to terras. Pir Ali Gohur then told me tliat ho had explained 
the whole of this to Mir Kuetura Khan, who replied, that he had no 
ready money to give, nor had Mir Nussir Khun; but if Mir Ali Morad 
was willing to take a cession of country instead, they would make a sottlo- 
ment on these terms. When Pir Ali Gohur brought me this proposal, j 
consulted with Sheik Ali Hussan, who told me not to be satisfied with 
verbal agreements, but to have the engagement ceding any places that wore 
to be given, written in the Koran. Upon this 1 conseTited to accept of a 
settlement of this kind, and Mir Hustum Khun agreed to give me seven 
villages on his })ttrt, and the purgumiuhs Mathehi, Mirpur, and Mehurki, 
and the village of Dadlu on that of Mir Nusbir Kliaa, and had u writ- 
ing to that effect inserted in the Koran, and scaled with liis own seal, and 
those of Mirs Nussir Khan and Ali Ukhbur Khan, 'j'his is the very writ- 
ing W'hich is entered in the Koran, which I liavo produced ])eforc tlio gen- 
tlemen of the Commission. No alterations or erasures whatever have 
been made in it It was not only written before Sheik Ali Hussan and 
Pir Ali Gohur, but in the presence of many other respectable persons who 
are still alive, and should their evidence be apprt»\cd of by the gentlemen 
of the Commission, I will send for them, dlio circumstarico regarding 
Sheik Ali Hussan and Pir Ali Gohur, are as follows : The former was 
jfirst employed by me on seven rupees a month as a Bhargir, and after- 
wards 1 raised him to places of honour and dignity, till at length bo be 
came my principal Miinsbi and adviser, and he was intrusted with the 
charge of all my business with Government. He was also fully ernpow^ar- 
od to transact all the revenue and other managoraent of my country, and 
had charge of my tj-easure; whatever ho required in money ho took, with- 
out having to ask my permission. Formerly i knew but little of Ihr Ali 
Gohur, but the Sheik formed a friendsliip with him, and told me he was 
a good and intelligent man, and deserved to bo taken into our counsels. 
I immediately agreed to this, and they became still greater friends, and 
were fully intrusted with the solo and entire management of all my alfairB ; 
my seal remained in their charge, as 1 was generally employed in those 
days with ray troops, owing to the enmity of my brethren towards me, and 
attended but little in consequence to the affairs of my districts, which were, 
therefore, entirely in their hands. When they settled anything, they pot 
my seal to it witli their own hands, and sometimes when I intrusted any 
particular business to them, they were in tlie habit of getting my signa 
ture in the words “ Bahai ust” ( it is confirmed), on blank pieces of paper, 
and my own seal remained with them, and they put it to eny writing or 
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agroement they chose* To this extent were they trusted by me, when. I 
attacked Melleh Mahomed Chandya on this side of the river, and seized 
him, and went to Hydrabad to meet Sir G. Napier, the Governor of Scinde; 

I saw that the Sheik was disposed to play me false, and had made common 
cause with Munshi AU Ukhbur, who had given him advice to get from 
me, in writing, half of the country that the liritish Government had given 
me, tolling him at the same time that if I refused to give this writing, he 
(AU Ukhbur) would devise some means of ruining me. The Sheik then 
visited mo in Hvdrabad, and spoke to mo to this offoct at a private inter* 
view, io which 1 replied that 1 was going to Khyrfiur, and to come there, 
and 1 would arrange about a jaghir for Ijim according to bis pleasure. I 
added, however, that it was very unbecoming in him to entertain any desire 
to get half of the country, inasmuch as he was a servant, and not a share- 
holder with me. After this, the Blieik being perplexed, told me, that in this 
business Mun&bi Ali Ukhbur was in concert with him, and therefore, if 
I would not agree to the arrangement proposed, he would devise some 
means by which I should bo ruined ; notwithstanding tliis, I tried by mild- 
ness and conciliation to make him iruderstand, and promised to arrange 
about a jaghir for him when 1 returned to Khyrpur, but told him that I 
would never consent to give him half the country. After this, agreeably to 
8ir Charles Napier’s orders, 1 started at night in the direction of Dullil- 
deri, in order to arrange about Mir Shere Mahomed. On meeting Co- 
lonel Koberts, who had also come near that place from Sewistan, 1 told 
him that Sheik All iiussaii hud become inimical towards me, and that, 
therefore, I was of opinion that he (Colonel Uo\)ert8) should inform Sir 
Charles Napier of this, and that an oCliccr should be ap])Oiiited as a llesi- 
clent between mo and tbo British Government, when there would b© no 
fu.ther necessity for any other vakil. Colonel lioberts then wrote a note 
to General Napi#*r to this elVcct, and he agreed to the arrangement, and 
n[»poiuted Captain Malet to the situation of llesidcnt of Khyrpur. Upon 
tins t’tie Sheik became more my enemy than ever, and, in conjunction wilii 
Ali Ukhbur, bt?guu to devise means for my ruin. From IduHilderi I 
Inirriod to Khyrpur, to put a stop to the disturbance winch Mir Mahomed 
Ali had raistd in my district of J)ubba, and when I got near Fir 
Suhreh, 1 met Gaptaiu Pope, who told me that the Sirkar’s troops 
were ready to assist me as I might require, i replied that as it was 
the hot season, 1 did not wish to give the Sirkar’s troops trouble, and 
that 1 bad men enough of my own to punish Mir Mahomed Ali. After 
this, having arrived near I)ul>ba, i defeated Mir Mahomed AH. so tliat he 
fled and crossed tho river, and the ryots of that country were relieved from 
all apprehension. Having arranged every tiling there, i returned to 
Khyrpur, and about tho same time Sheik Ali Hussau came there from 
Hyderabad, and told me that as I had not given him half the country, tho 
whole of the Govorument servants employed in the Duftnr, togetbe/ with 
Munshi Ali Ukhbur, w'ere of one mind with him, and ho would deviso 
mt uns of injuring mo to such an extent, that J would be involved in the 
calamity all my life. This at lost was the length to which he got, that tho 
letters which 1 wrote to 8ir Charles Napier were lost on the way, and the 
letters of that oflicer to me did not reach mo in safety* At length Captain 
Mulct arrived at Khyrpur, and 1 informed him of all the enmity of the 
Sheik towards me, and of his friendship with Ali Ukhbur, and of the claims 
1 had upon him for an account of all he had received from me. That 
0 nicer, in consoquenco, saw the necessity of making some arrangement for 
mo, and as it soon appeared that the Sheik hod also gained over the Fir 
(Ali Gohur) to his own evil ways, T put a slop to their using my seah and 
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some time afterwards tbe seal was lost, of which I gave information to 
Captain Malet I likewise sent my people to resume the Jagliir which 
Sheik Ali had near Budakeh, but his men opposed them, and he would 
not give it up. I then informed Captain Malet of this further disrespect 
which he had shown me. Shortly after this, Sir Charles Napier, the Gover- 
nor, came into this part of the country, and Captain Malet informed him of 
all fhe proceedings of Sheik Ali Hussan, and of his having allied himself to 
Moonshi Ali Ukhbur. The Governor then forbad Moonslii Ali likhbur 
from interfering in my alFaii’s, and told Captain Malet that 1 was tiro owner 
of my own country, and tbe Sheik was my servant, and his Jaghir situated 
in ray country, and I might therefore resume it whenever I chose. I'pon 
this I sent my people to his jaghir, and the Governor himself told me in 
the meantime, near Siikkur, that if 1 wished it, he would hang the Sheik, 
or give him any other punishment. I replied that whatever aj)peared pro« 
per to the Sirkar should be done, but that I had claims on him for lakhs of 
rupees, which I could prove by my accounts. About this time tlio Governor 
determined to go into tho Hills, and I got ready and accompanied him. When 
I returned 1 wished to settle accounts with Slieik Ali Hussan, but he took 
an opportunity of escaping during tbe night to Multan. Pir Ali Gobur 
also, having been desired to accompany mo to tbe Hills, refused to do so, and 
became my enemy ; and he and the Sheik continued to bo of one mind, in 
consequence of which the Fir became ns inimical ns liirn ; and when 1 de- 
manded my account from him, he also left my districts during tbe night, 
and fled across tho river into the Sirkar’s jurisdiction. 1 likowiso told tho 
Governor of this. 1 iiad given rny seal to these people in the purity of 
my heart, and placing entire confidence in them ; and 1 never conceived 
that they would raise any such conspiracy against mo. Government 
should therefore take all this into consideration, and weigh all the cir- 
cumstances well, whether it be proper to listen to tlie accu.sations of such 
enemies against me. If the evidonco of cncmits like these is accepted, 
then the whole world would become my eneuiii's. for over since the timo 
I abandoned the cause of my brothers, and made friendship with Govern- 
ment in the time of Mr Iloss Bell, my brothers have raised their heads to 
the skies in enmity towards me; and be.sides tho British Government i 
have no friends or well-wishers. The whole world are my opponents and 
enemies. For the rest you are possessed of all wisdoni. 

Dated 12th of the month Juinadul-sani in the year of llijri 120(3, 
Camp Sukkur. 

Whatever may bethought of the justice of his sentence, it 
is evident that in trying the arnir, — acknowledged to be a 
sovereign prince, — by a commission of its own servants, by 
recording sentence against him, and by making that sentence 
equivalent to a forfeiture of his riglit.s and privileges as a sove- 
reign, the Government of India declared itself the absolute 
ma.ster of every prince in India, all treaties to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is not merely that it possesses the power 
of deciding disputes and preventing quarrels, but that it claims 
als© to be at once accuser, judge, and jury, and to sweep down 
independent states by its mere recorded ^at. The same pre- 
tension has frequently been advanced, and almost all our pub- 
lic acts have of late years been based upon the principle, 
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that the Governor-General rules the entire peninsula, and not 
only British India ; but it has seldom been so nakedly set forth. 
We notice it in this place, though somewhat beyond our pro- 
vince, because we are inclined to believe that, as our power be- 
comes stronger from consolidation, it will be found necessary 
to dispense with the intermediate authority of the tributary 
princes, without much reference to any thing except the Im- 
perial duties which attach to us as the paramount power, and 
which Lord Dalhousie has so frequently shewn his readiness to 
fulfil 

In our summaries for the years 1849 and 1850, we described 
how British rule had been introduced into the Punjab, and 
how initiatory measures for all branches of the administration 
had been taken. A\^e have now to chronicle the progress 
of these arrangements towards maturity during the years 1851 
and 1852. 

Our thoughts are turned first towards the Trans-Indus 
Frontier, of which some journalistd, we think injudiciously, have 
recommended the abandonment. It might indeed be said that 
the acquisition was originally forced upon us by political cir- 
cumstances; — on whom could we bestow it ? Not on Golab Sing, 
who had shewn himself unable to manage Iluzara — not on 
Dost Mahomed, who had misbehaved (luring the second Punjab 
war. But there exist many good reasons for its retention. 
The advantages of commanding, by such posts as Peshawur, 
tlie mouths of the great inlet passes, the gates of India, in the 
event of an European invasion, are obvious. By holding the coun- 
try en potenee” up to the foot of the hills, we keep the moiiii- 
taineers to their mountains, and prevent them from mustering 
in strength, or organizing aggression. It has been well said, that 
by abandoning tlie Trans-lndus Frontier, we should only be 
furnishing our enemies with a parade grouiul. Then,!!' our Fron- 
tier line were moved back to the left bank of the Indus (and we 
presume no one would j)ropose our receding further), there 
would be no 8uita])le localities for the cantonment of troops or 
the formation of a defensive line, and obviously the river 
itself would not constitute a barrier. What would the moral 
effect be on the Belochis that hover about Scinde, and the 
Iluzara tribes that overlook the Sind Saugor Doab, and the 
Northern section of the Grand Trunk Road ? Furthermore, is 
the revenue of this territory, amounting to nearly twenty lakhs, 
of no consideration ? And lastly, is there to be no return for 
the capital already laid out on the territory, for the money sunk 
in the great Peshawur road, in the cantonments, in the military 
police posts ? 
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It cannot be said that there reigns perfect peace on the 
Frontier, external or internal. Still the British have succeeded 
in introducing the only semblance of Government that has 
been known there for generations. In our summary for 1850, 
we adverted to the disturbance created by the Afreedies in the 
Kohat passes. In the present annals, the contest with tho 
Momunds assumes a prominent place. This tribe inhabit the 
bills immediately North of the Khyber, but they also pos- 
sesss a tract of country in the Peshawur valley, at tho foot of 
their hills. The clan has several sub-divisions, but the heredi- 
tary chieftain of the whole Is Saadut Khan of Lalpura. Dur- 
ing the AfFghan war, the British authorities were dissatisfied 
with his conduct, and a force was despatched to depose him 
and instal a successor. When, however, the British had returned 
to India, he regained his position, but it may be supposed 
that he continued to cherish hostility against the British. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, those Momunds who 
dwelt in the plains became nominally British subjects, 
while those who dwelt in the hills, and among them Saadut 
Khan and his retainers, remained independent. There was, 
however, constant inter-communication between the two divi- 
sions, and the hill-men made common cause with their brethren 
of the plain. But the latter had not to pay a very strict 
allegiance, and they held their lands free of revenue. They 
always evinced a lawless spirit; no myrmidons of the law 
durst enter their villages; no legal process, not even a 
summons, could be executed, except by negotiation. One or 
two accidental circumstances contributed to raise a flame 
in this combustible neighbourhood. The wife of a petty 
chief fled with a paramour. The husband claimed that 
murderous revenge which the custom of the clan allowed. 
This claim the British authorities of course resisted. And 
though he has subsequently succeeded in effecting the murder, 
yet the denial of this revenge at the time created a feeling of 
irritation. Next a quarrel arose regarding a mortgage of land. 
The mortgagee being the stronger of the two parties, insisted 
not only upon enjoying the usufruct of the land, but also that 
the mortgager should pay the Government revenue on the 
mortgaged holding, and that the profits should not bo credited 
to the liquidation of tho principal and interest of the original 
debt. This claim, though obviously unjust, was also sanc- 
tioned by the custom of that vicinity. The case came before 
the Peshawur Court During the investigation, the mortgager 
sent a body of armed retainers to dam up the canal that irrigated 
the village, in which the mortgaged land was situated. A signal 
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for resistance having thus been given, the contagion spread, a 
force was despatched against the rebels, and a petty warfare 
commenced. A series of operations was conducted under 
Brigadier Sir C. Campbell, auring which the Momimds were 
driven into the hills, and their harvest and villages destroyed. 
At length, during August, 1852, the chiefs surrendered ; and 
were re-admitted to their lands on the condition of paying a 
moderate revenue, — the first time perhaps for ages that 
they have yielded their fiscal independence to any Government. 
And a fort lias been built at Dubb, on the ruins of one of their 
principal villages, destroyed during the campaign. The 
material advantages gained by the British are not great, but 
the moral advantages are considerable, and calculated to 
strengthen oiir dominion. 

A similar episode has recently occurred in Huzara. The 
reader probably knows that this is one of the most mountainous 
districts in the Empire. Many parts of it consist of a series 
of precipitous defiles ; among these one of the most unap- 
proachable is Khagan. The inhabitants are Gujura and other 
aboriginal tribes; the aristocracy are fanatic Syuds, who for 
some years have acted as middle men betw^een the people and 
the Government. They held lands exempt from revenue, some 
on account of their fiscal duties, and others on a tenure 
of feudal service. It was customary for each chief either to 
he in attendance himself on the district authorities, or to depute 
a son or brother, or some near relative, us a kind of hostage. 
The conduct of these fierce religionists towards the villagers 
entrusted to their management appears to have been tyrannical. 
Complaints were loud and frecpicnt, and the o]>pressed ryots 
were continually flying to the district officer for protection. 
At length some of the chiefs in waiting, conscious of guilt, 
deserted, took refuge in their fastnesses, and threw off allegiances 
Forces were promptly concentrated on the disturbed district, 
A llavvul Pindi force was speedily marched up from the 
South, some allied troops from Cashmere in the Noith, and 
some militia levies from the East. The passes and defiles 
were blockaded, and the beleaguered rebels straightway 
surrendered. The Syuds have now been deprived of the trust 
which they had abused. Their service grants have been 
resumed, but they have been permitted to retain the lands 
which they held in virtue of their past connexion with the 
Government. 

Besides these, no emeutes of consequence have broken out 
on the Frontier during the last two years. Occasionally, raids 
and fontys have been attempted in the Derajat by the Beluch 
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tribes and by the Wuziris, Orakzyes, and other clans near 
Bunuu. But these affairs have not proved more numerous or 
serious than might have been expected. Indeed, it is probable 
that for some time to come these mountaineer races will be to 
the Indian Government what the Kaffirs are to the Cape Colony, 
the Algerines to France, or the Circassians to Kussia. 

The Frontier fortifications have all been completed. There 
are forts at Hurrapur in Huzara, and at Jumrud (mouth 
of the Khyber), Dubb and Shubkuddur in Peshawur, besides 
minor posts in both these districts. Then in Kohat there is a 
fort ; at Bahadur Kheyl, the great Trans-Indus salt mine, also 
at Bunnu, at Lukhi in Murvvut, and at Dera Ishmaelkhan. 
There are also fortified posts to keep open the passes communi- 
cating from Bunnu with Kohat in the North, and with Jank 
and Dera Ishmaelkhan on the South and East. Then all 
along the Derajat Frontier, at the base of the Sulimani range, 
down to the borders of Simla, a distance of about 300 miles, 
there is a line of posts twenty-four in number, at intervals of 
fifteen miles, and strengthened by some native forts, recently put 
into efficient repair. Each of them may be held by four men, 
but they are ordinarily garrisoned by parties of fifty, partly 
cavalry and partly infantry. They are connected together 
by a good military road. Two new cantonments for the 
Punjab Irregular Force have been placed at Dera Gazikhan 
and Asni, near the Southern Derajat boundary. 

The strength and probable distribution of this force we 
gave in our last summary. The following distribution has 
been finally determined on : — 
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The corps of all arms have been fully organized, equipped, 
and disciplined! On the whole, they are equal to any irregu- 
lar force in India. Several of the regiments have already won 
distinction. The entire arrangements have been carried out un- 
der the Board of Administration, for all the Frontier districts, 
except Peshawur ; but even there, the Eusufzye boundary, 
seventy-five miles long, is held by the guide corps. 

No changes have been made since 1850 in the arrangements 
of the regular army cantoned in the Punjab. The great can- 
tonments at Mian Mir, Sealkote, and Peshawur, are rapidly 
approaching completion. Sealkote promises to be one of the 
most favourite stations in Upper India. It is estimated that 
these three cantonments, with the European barracks built on 
Sir C. Napier’s enlarged plan, will cost the state a million pounds 
sterling. The 3rd dragoons have left the scene of their many 
triumphs for England, amidst a shower of congratulatory 
General Orders. Sir C. Campbell has been succeeded at Pesha- 
wur by Brigadier Genera! A. Roberts, an oflficer of Affghan 
experience. The military police, and the civil detective force, 
were described in our summary for 1850. Since that year, 
the rural constabulary and the city watch have been greatly 
improved. The village policeman is nominated by the land- 
holders and paid by them in cash, grain, or by a grant of land, 
according to the circumstances of the village. No village is 
now without its constable. The aim of all arrangements 
has been to make him an efficient policeman, while he retains 
his original character of a village functionary. In the town 
and cities import duties have been substituted for the house- 
tax, to the extreme satisfaction of the citizens. The duties, 
though they embrace a great variety of articles, arc yet very 
low, less than 1 per cent.; and being distributed between pro- 
ducers, dealers, and consumers, are felt by no class. The tax is 
sanctioned by the customs of the country, and the duty, though 
inappreciable to the tax-{)ayers, is very productive, and most 
easily collected. After the cost of the city watch has been 
defrayed, a surplus fund is left for municipal improvements. 
The house-tax was an unpopular innovation, and did not work 
well in the Punjab. Ducoity and gang robbery have been 
suppressed. With the Sikhs, this was a favourite and national 
crime. The founder of every noble and powerful family liad 
been first a robber, then a bandit leader, and then a chieftain. 
In the days of political adversity, the unemployed retainers of 
fallen chiefs betook themselves to that crime, so resembling the 
rude exploits which had raised their sept into power. The roads 
were scourctl by bands of armed and mounted highwaymen* 
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dwellings were plundered, and the inmates ipurdered. But 
the law soon stretched forth its arm. Many dacoits were seized, 
others were pursued by police cavalry detachments, under ex- 
perienced leaders. Some were driven into Rajputana — ano- 
ther was apprehended in Lucknow— another, after two years of 
o\itlawry, was heard of at length in the Cia-Sutlej states, but the 
agency of the protected Rajas was employed against him, and 
he was captured after a hot and even chivalrous pursuit. When 
proof was forthcoming, there ivas little hesitation either in 
regard to conviction or to punishment. In cases where murder 
or serious wounding had occurred, the robbers would be execut- 
ed. And even when death had not ensued, still the fact of 
robbery with violence having been committed by persons armed 
with lethal weapons, was considered sufficient to warrant a 
capital sentence. The effect of these measures was decisive. 
The crime was frequent during the first year, especially in 
the Mahjha, the second year it greatly decreased, the third 
year it ceased to appear in the calendar, and now it may be 
pronounced extinct. Let Bengali magistrates ponder over these 
facts. This is the way to stop dacoities. 

Towards the close of 1850, thuggi was discovered to exist 
in the Punjab, not shrouded with mystery and superstition 
as in Hindustan, but with more overtness, and witli more 
sanguinary violence. A special commission of enquiry was 
immediately appointed under Mr. H. Brereton of the civil 
service. The operations were conducted under the direction 
of Capt. Sleeman, general superintendant of thuggi. The 
investigation was conducted with great energy and success. 
The scattered gangs were tracked and broken up. The 
origin, habits, and pedigree of the thugs were minutely as- 
certained. Mutual confidence among the different mem- 
bers of the fraternity was destroyed by the skilful employment 
of approvers. In a little more tLari six months, the names of 
upwards of 1,400 thugs were discovered, of these 300 were 
ascertained to have died, of the remaining 1,100, 550 have 
been apprehended, and of these latter, nearly 200 have been 
committed and sentenced to transportation for life. These 
measures have not only checked thuggi, but also diminished 
highway robbery and violent theft. A branch of the thuggi 
department has now been located in the Punjab, under Major 
Graham, assistant superintendant Cattle stealing has much de- 
creased since the wooded wilds of the Central Doab have been 
intersected with roads and interspersed with police posts. The 
following statistics would seem to show that round Lahore and 
Uinritsur, and in the upper part of the Bari and Reckna 
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Doabs, there is somewhat less crime than in the populous 
neighbourhoods of the North West Provinces. 


N. W. P. 

1 

Year 

Persons appre- 
hended. 

- 1 
- 

•2 

a 

3 

Proportion, of de- 
tected criminals 
to population, 1 
to 

Proportion of con- 
victed criminals 
to population, 1 to 

Lahore Division 

1 1840-50 

9,000 

5,144 

274 

4R0i^ 


1850-51 

9,908 

5,423 

247 

455 

Delhi 

' 1840 

2,170 

' 1,653! 

140 

! 186 

Afira 

i 1840, 

4,079 

1 2,313, 

203 

358 

Allahabad 

1 18401 

n,47() 

l>424j 

204 

498 

Benares 

! 1840 


1 1,776 

204 

423| 


The internal pacification of the province is one of the most 
remarkable features in its administration. When the state of 
the country at annexation is considered, it seems wonderful that 
so much security should liavc been obtained both for life and 
property, and that, wdth the exception of Huzara, not a 
single outbreak should have occurred anywhere on this side the 
Indus. 

Prison disci[)llnc has advanced. Daring the first two years, 
it was impossible to find adequate accommodation for the 
prisoners; before the first twelvemonth was over, and before 
a single jail could be prepared, 10,000 malefactors were in- 
carcerated; now however a jail has been, or is being, built in 
each of the twenty-five districts under tlic Bond. There will be 
twenty-one third class jails, costing, at 7,000 each, 1 , 50,000 lis., 
and accommodating, at 258 each, 5,418 prisoners; three second 
class central jails, costing, at 60,400 each, 1 , 81,200 Rs. and ac- 
commodating at 800 each, 2,400 prisoners, and one first class 
central jail at Lahore, costing 1 , 42,000 Rs., and ncconmiodating 
2,400 prisoners. In all there will be twenty-six jails at a cost 
of 4 , 73,000 Rs., and with accommodation for 9,800 prisoners. 
Much attention has been paid to classification and dieting of 
prisoners, the sanatory arrangements, and^ the regulation of 
labor. The Great Lahore jail, in respect of its wards, solitary 
cells, work-shops, and general plan, is on a par with the best jails 
of the North West Pi'ovinces. 

The administration of civil justice has been simplified. 
Suitors have been encouraged to plead their own cause without 
the aid of counsel ; technicalities have been abjured. Reference 
to arbitration has been resorted to, under sufficient checks and 
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Fe^ulations, a«i(l to save both time and money to the parties, 
native local officers have been extensively vested with judicial 
powers to try petty suits. The main object of all these ar- 
rangements has been to render justice near, cheap and easy, 
to popularize its administration, and to ensure cases being 
decided upon their merits, and not upon technicalities. 

The last two years have been fertile in measures for the 
physical improvement of the country. A regular civil 
engineering department, with a large and scientific staff, has 
been formed. This establishment, consisting of twelve executive 
officers, twenty-seven assistant civil engineers, and fifty-nine 
overseers, are charged, directly or indirectly, with the construc- 
tion of canals, roads, bridges, and viaducts, cantonments, forts, 
and other military buildings for the Punjab Irregular Force; 
public buildings, including court-houses, treasuries, jails, dis- 
})ensaries, conservancies and salt mines. Among these works, 
the Bari Doab canal claims prominent notice. This canal is 
to extend from the foot of the lower Himalayan range, till it 
meets the Ravi about fifty miles above Multan. The main 
line is to run through the heart of the Manjlia and through 
the wooded wilds of the Lower Doab, with branches towards the 
cities of Kiissiir, IJmritsiir and Lahore. The total length will be 
466 miles. The canal is not only to furnish irrigation for about 
6,54,000 acres, but is also to be navigable : the total outlay is cal- 
culated at fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling, and the net annual 
income at fourteen lakhs. The first thirty miles (w)ilch include 
all the chief engineering difficulties) arc nearly complete, and it 
is expected that thecanal will be opened in about five years. With 
the aid of Government, old canals arc being re-opened, and 
existing ones repaired, in Pak pultun, Multan anti the Derajat. 
More canals might be undertaken, were it not for the fear 
of over-stocking the country with grain, and providing more 
water for irrigation than the people could use. Among the 
new roads, the grand Peshawur line stands pre-eminent. The 
engineering difficulties, which occurred chiefly Ix^twcen the 
tlhelum and the Indus, have almost entirely been overcome, 
great progress has been made with the road, which promises to 
be a monument of science and enterprise. Its cost will be not 
less than twenty-five lakhs. Besides this, numerous other 
roads, both military and commercial, have been taken in hand ; 
1,349 miles have been desired and constructed, 853 miles arc 
under construction, 2,487 miles have been traced and surveyed. 
Plans arc furnished to the local committees for the making of 
branch roads. In the same manner civil buildings are being con- 
structed by the district officers, according to the plane and under 
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the general direction of the civil engineer. The cutcherie »5 
the tanks, tehsils, serais and police posts on the chief roads 
arc all either constructed, or under construction. The estimated 
cost of the various works in pfogress aggregates eighty-five lakhs, 
nearly a million sterling, of which twenty lakhs have been already 
expended, and this upon an annual revenue of a million and a 
half I What other province of India can boast of such liberal 
and public-spirited outlays ? 

Nor has the period under review been barren in minor 
miscellaneous improvements. Extensive enquiries have been 
made into the existing state of popular education, with a view 
to the promulgation of some large and liberal scheme. A central 
school has been established at Umritsur for English and vernacu- 
lar studies, the latter both classical and practical. Arrangements 
have been made to facilitate timber' traffic, to encourage the 
plantation of trees, and tlie pr^^servation of copses and forests 
already in existence. Before the present generation has passed 
away, the roads and canals will be adorned with avenues, and all 
public buildings and stations will be shaded by groves. Sana- 
taria have been establislied at Murri and on the Budruddi 
mountain near Bunnu. Dispensaries have been founded, and 
district diiks have been greatly improved, both in speed and 
regularity. Much attention has been given to the wheeled- 
C'UTiagc question; the breed of draught cattle is Improving; the 
number and build of carts is increasing; their employment has 
been better regulated, and thus remuneration secured ; arrange- 
ments have also been made for reviving the breed of horses at 
Dinji and Dhuiini, which used to be the great de{X)ts of liunjit 
Sing’s cavalry ; municipal conservancy has advanced in the 
chief cities, especially in the two capitals of Lahore and Umrit- 
sur; a geological survey has been conducted in the Sindh 
Saugor Doab, and a botanical survey of the whole Upper Pun- 
jab ; and the Agri-Horticultural Society has been established. 

In our former summaries we gave sojue account of the 
various branches of revenue, and must now note the progress 
which has been made in this important department. The 
laiul revenue has suffered slightly from the extrcvordinary 
depreoiation of [>rices. The assessments were moderate, much 
lower than under the Seikh rcjzime ; the harvests were magnifi- 
cent, but the prices of agricultural produce fell 30, 40, even W per 
cent. This cheapness arose jmrtly from n superabundant supply, 
and partly from the i)olitical revolutions whicli had swept over 
the country. Copious and fertilizing rains had tendered com- 
paratively i>arren and slightly taxed lands very productive. 
The markets were glutted with grain, advantageously coinpet* 
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ing with the produce of highly taxed lands, and thus much fiscal 
derangement ensued. These causes had, in some districts, pro- 
duced discontent and even distress. Prompt steps were taken 
to afford relief. A revision of the summary settlement was 
made in the districts of Gujerat, Huzara, Kawal Pindi, Pesha- 
wur^ the Derajat^ and Multan. 

The questions relating to the excise and customs were dealt 
with in our former summary. The salt revenue continues to 
range from twelve to thirteen lakhs per annum. The stamp 
revenue is gradually increasing. 

Considerable advances have been made in the regular settle- 
ment, and in the professional survey. In the Trans- Sutlej states 
these operations have been concluded, in the Cis- Sutlej states 
t|iey are drawing to a close. The upper divisions of tlie Bari 
and Bechna Doab wdll have been surveyed by the end of 
the present cold season^ t|ie settlement in both these tracts is 
half done, and preliminary operations have been extended on 
to the Jhelum river. During the last two years, in the old 
and new territory, not less than sixty-five lakhs have been assessed 
for periods of from ten to thirty years : a vast number of suits 
regarding land and record of rights have been disposed of. 
Rent-free tenures ofe very description, whether secular, religious, 
municipal, or feudal, have been all decided in the country under 
settlement. Independent of special grants, every estate lias its 
rent-free lands for the village functionaries, the temjiles, mosques, 
shrines, the alms-houses, and public institutions. The larger poli- 
tical grants have been disposed of by a special department. And 
in connexion with this latter subject, it may be noted tliat 
the enquiry into money grant^s has been completed, and the 
pension list made up. It i» estimated, that in the shajie of 
grants, both of land and ca6h, thirty lakhs per annum of 
revenue have been alienated. Such were the political liabi- 
lities of the Punjab. It nci^t be remembered, however, 
that these grants were almost* entirely held on life tenure, 
and that the greater portion of this alienated revenue will, in 
course of time, lapse to Government. 

In former retrospects we mentioned the large surplus accru- 
ing to the state since annexation, which has been definitely 
asceriamed to have amounte4|for the first twO years, to 116 
lakhs, or £1,160,000 sterling ftrihe new territory alone, exclu- 
sWe of a surplus of eightj^-two lakhs or £820,000 sterling, 
yielded by the old territory, the Cis and Trans-Sutlej states. 
Thus the Punjdib and its dependencies did, for these two years, 
yield a surplus of two rniUion sterling, after paying for their 
civil administration, their internal |mcification, and the defence 
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of their frontier. Against this, however, may be set items of 
additional military expenditure (such as Peshawur batta, extra 
Complement of native infantry corps, and three extra Queen^ 
regiments) aggregating thirty -seven lakhs per annum ; but 
owing to the departure of the 3rd Dragoons, this sum is now 
reduced to thirty lakhs. The surplus, though still very con- 
siderable, is at present somewhat Jess, as will be seen from the 
following figures, which represent the estimated income and 
expenditure of the country as they stand at present, under 
their various heads : — 


NiiW Tki{Hitohy. 


i Old Tebbitoiit. 


j Hevmue Ordinary, 

iLand Tax 

! Revenue Ordinary, 

1, 02,00, OOOXand Tax 

54,28,298 

.Kxcise and Stamps 

24,00,000’Exdse and Stamps 

3,52,516 

!P(mt Oflice 


4,78,847 

1,75,534 

! Miscellaneous 

a,c0,000 Post Office 

i 

— 

.Miscellaneous ... 

1,01,912 

! Total . . 

l,32,00.00O!Local Funds 

L82,404 

Lxti aordinary. | 

! Local Funds 

2,0 ',<'00 

Total . 

67,19,511 


— 


— . — . — 

j Grand Totitl.. 

1,34,00,000 

Ermndiiure Ordinary. 

1 hjrpenditure Ordinary. 

iCjencral Department 2,7o,G00 

General Department 

1,32,443 

iJudicial ditto 

2n, 73,015 

Judicial ditto ... .... 

6,18,057 

[Hevenue ditto ... ..... 

10,85,748 

Revenue ditto 

4,82,176 

j Excise and Stamps 

3,f)l,a’>l 

Excise and Stamps 

1,18979 

'lV..sions 

12,00,<KK) 

Pensions 

4,10,386 

jFoHt Office 

1,75,000 

Post Office 

i,6;3,6'a 


2,28,<M)0 

41,00,(.)00 


3,35,183 

6,94,290 

Military 

Military 

j ToUl . . 

! Krirftordinary. 

94,99,617; 

Extraardinary. 


iScttlememt Offices 

1 & SuriK'v.s, . . . . 5 

Public niiildino:s- ) 


Settlement Offices & Surveys 

3, <4,481 


Public Buildings 

71,473 

Civil Eti^^ineer . . > 9,00,000 


Femes 

5,547 

Ferries ) 

Toshakliana 

1,679 



20,714 


2'00*000| 



Total. . 

35,46,399 

Grand Total.. 

1,11,47,217 

Surplus 

3i;75ll2 

Surplus or Remainder 

22,52,7aii 




Thus the total surplus for the old and new territory amounts 
to Bs, 54,25,8J)5. Against this again must be set extra mili- 
tary expenditure of thirty lakhs. The diminution of the 
i)vig\nal surplus has been caused mainly by increase of expendi- 
ture, both ordinary and extraordinary^ With regard to ordi- 
nary expenditure, the civil establishments have been slightly in- 
<Teased in both the old and new territoi7, and the military cost 
on the frontier has been considerably augmented, on account 
of the equipment and organization of the force. The extm« 


A A 
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ordinary expen3iture has increased chiefly in the new territory, 
owing to the construction of public buildings and works, the 
grants of pensions, and the carrying out of important measures, 
such as settlement and survey. These various items must, in 
the aggregate, be expected to average not less tlian twenty-four 
kkhs per annum for several years. But then this expenditure, 
though large, is, undoubtedly, wise and beneficial. Some items, 
Stich as pensions, raise the honor and popularity of our Govern* 
ment ; provide annuities for those who, by political revolutions, 
have been reduced from affluence to poverty ; and bury the 
remembrance of past struggles. Others, such as canals, settle- 
ments and roads, increase the material wealth of our agricul- 
tural subjects and the security of their civil rights, or ad- 
vance the interests of the commercial population. And to revert 
to financial considerations, this expenditure of twenty-five 
lahhs will shortly cease, and before a dozen years are over, the 
expenditure will fall back to its original figure of ninety lakhs 
for the old territory — and it should be remembered that the 
additional military expenditure will, as far as the Punjab is con- 
cerned, become in time susceptible of reduction. 

Then, as regards the revenue, increase from various sources 
may be expected in the Punjab Proper. The stamp and post 
office revenues will rise, but no material increase can be ex- 
pected in the excise. The land revenue will certainly be aug- 
mented, by the lapse of jaghirs and landed grants. An impor- 
tant canal revenue \vill soon begin to reward the enterprise 
of the Government. These causes will, assuredly, contribute 
to swell the revenue from 134 to 150 lakhs within the next fif- 
teen years, and after that there will still be a ieniporarily aliena- 
ted item of twenty lakhs, which must, in the course of nature, 
go on lapsing to the state by the death of incumbents. Similar 
lapses will occur, though to a less amount, in the Trans and Cis- 
Sutlej states; and thus events are verifying theex[)ectation8form- 
ed of this fine country. It is probable that before many years 
are passed away, the Punjab Proper will yield its fifty lakhs of 
surplus, and the Cis and Trans-Sutlej states their forty lakhs, 
in all ninety lakhs, or nearly a million sterling ])er annum. 

And thus ends our rapid summary of Punjal) affairs for the 
two past years. Writing wdthin very confined limits, we have 
been forced to touch upon many important subjects cursorily 
and imperfectly ; still we have said enough to illustrate the 
go-ahead” tendency of the administration, the rajnd succession 
of measure upon measure, work upon work, and improvement 
upon improvement. It would not be easy to over-state the 
amount of credit that is due to the Board of Administration fo* 
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that admirable mixture of zeal and judgment which they have 
brought to bear upon every branch of the iipportant service 
committed to their trust. Much also of these manifold results 
is due to the personal attention which the Governor-General 
himself, while in the vicinity, devoted to this province, to the conr 
flistency and readiness with which his Lordsliip has always sup- 
ported and encouraged the Board in their efforts to organize an 
administration, to introduce civil reforms, and to further^ the 
progress of public works. The improvements existing in the 
best-governed provinces in India, such as the N. W. Provinces, 
have already all been either attempted or carried out, within 
the short space of four years. Other provinces boast of their 
canals and works of irrigation ; here we have the Bari Doab 
canal. Elsewhere science has triumphed over natural obstacles 
in the construction of great roads ; here we have the grand 
Peshawur road. Elsewhere public buildings are complete 
and effective ; here also we have some of the most commodious 
civil offices and some of the finest barracks in the Presi- 
dency ; and it may be added that some first-rate jails are 
under construction. Elsewhere conservancy has flourished, 
and cities have been cleansed and beautified ; here also tho 
bazars and streets of Sealkote, Lahore, and Umritsur may vie 
with those of Mirziipore and Agra. Other newly acquired 
countries have been controlled by a powerful police ; here 
also a military police of seven thousand men was organized 
within eighteen nnmths. Elsewhere the village police have been 
organized ; so also Inne they have been rendered popular and 
eftfective. Elsewhere frontier defences have been con- 
structed ; here also the most dangerous frontier in India has 
been fortified. In some provinces dacoity has been sup- 
pressed, in others it is still rampant; here it was extinguished 
within two years. Elsewhere comprehensive measures have 
been directed against thuggi ; here also a crusade was un- 
dertaken against it, and within six months it was half de- 
feated. Ijlsewhcre the administration of civil justice has been 
elaborated, here it has been simplified, still a great number 
of published circulars evince the attention which has been paid 
to this subject. Elsewhere fiscal systems have been perfected, 
here also we have elaborate settlements. Elsewhere rent-free 
tenures have been disposed of by special commissions, here 
also at least 50, (XK) cases have been decided. Elsewhere 
an accurate census has been worked out, here also several 
millions of souls have been enumerated. Elsewhere river 
navigation has flourished, here also the Bombay flodlla ply 
up to Multan, and steamers have ponetraled to Jhelum and 
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Lahore. Elsewliere education has been promoted, here also 
extensive enquiries have been made, and one central school 
established. Elsewhere such measures have been spread over a 
series of years, here all these things, and countless other minor 
miscellaneous improvements, have been crowded into four years. 

We have been led by geographical considerations into a 
departure from the order which we intended to observe in 
these annals. We now return to the point from which we 
departed on the conclusion of our notice of the Khyrpore 
transaction. We should have stated, that the value of the ter- 
ritory wrested from Ali Morad, is about ten lakhs of rupees 
a year, which has relieved Scinde of a very considerable 
proportion of its deficit. The remainder of the history of 
our connection with foreign states is readily told. It ap- 
peared probable, during the latter portion of the year, that 
events might occur which would involve us in difficulties with 
Siam. The new king of that country is believed to be one of 
those enlightened princes, who every now and then appear 
amidst the blank lists of oriental dynasties. Educjited by 
missionaries, his natural abilities have found an object in the 
acquisition of European science, more especially in the depart- 
ment of practical mechanics. During his uncle’s life-time, the 
hei^ of the monarchy was constantly to be seen superintending 
the workmen, who under his directions were constructing a 
steam engine, or putting together rude watches, which he 
declared were almost equal to those from beyond the sea. On 
his accession, he expressed a desire to remove the obstacles 
which had previously existed to the formation of a commercial 
treaty, promised protection to the missionaries, re-organized 
the army, and permitted such of his subjects as were Chinese 
to consume opium. In the latter part of the year, however, 
it was reported that he had resolved to seize the opportunity 
of the British conquest of Pegu, to reduce the Shan clans to 
the northward to submission. An army of fifty thousand 
men were said to be pushing forward, commanded by the royal 
physician, and vague rumours of European adventurers in the 
service of Siam began to find their way into circulation. So 
slight and imperfect, however, is the communication between 
Slam and India, that nothing further has since been lieard of 
these operations. Whether the whole story was a device of 
the enemy, or the array was withdrawn, or is even now pushing 
forward amidst the jungles of Northern Siam, is apparently 
unknown. The king at all events is little likely to enter into 
a contest with the British power. Haughty as this court 
have always proved themselves to be, and absurdly confident 
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as they are in the strenr^th of their capital, the king is too well 
informed not to have some idea of the might of the European, 
or not to know that, however he may stake the river and guard 
his capital by island batteries, Bankok is accessible by land, 
and would be British in a month, were the fiat of the Governor- 
General to go forth. 

While these movements have taken place in Siam, the oldest 
empires of the world are as mjncli affected by the march of 
events. The great Empire of China, which for six centuries 
has known nothing but repose, has been strangely agitated. 
A band of marauderi^, who arose in the southern provinces of 
Kwangsi, has been enabled to set at defiance the whole power 
of the Imperial Government. Whether originally raised for 
the purpose of successfal plunder, or as the expression of 
a national feeling, it would appear probable that it has at last 
become a warfare of the Chinese and the Tartars, the results 
of which may be most momentous. Up to the close of the 
year, however, neither party had gained any success sufficiently 
decided to enable foreigners to pronounce a decided opinion on 
the probabilities of the struggle. It is, however, evident that 
the great structure wluch, from the <lawn of the later civiliza- 
tion, has been the astonishment of Europe, is tottering to its 
fall. The dynasty of the Tartars, no longer upheld by the 
gu[ erior courage of its soldiery, rests solely upon the old pres- 
tige, which six centuries of prosperity have secured for it. 
I'his prestige, late events, and es[>ecially the invasion of China 
by the British, have deeply wounded. The discontented or am- 
bitious, who even in Cluna must exist, begin to feel that the 
superincumbent weight is removed, and another shock may 
bring it down with a crash that will be I’elt to the furthest ex- 
tremity of Asia. 

Japan will ere long be similarly agitated. This Empire, 
now the greatest object of European curiosity, has continued, 
by a policy of non-intercourse, really and not nominally 
carried out, to exist without taking the smallest share in the 
general concerns of the world. With one nation, and only 
one, has it maintained even the appearance of commerce, and 
every attempt to remove its rigid restrictions has been foiled, 
either by a calm refusal or by actual force. No Asiatic 
nation had the power, and no European race the inclina- 
tion, to force the seclusion of a people locked up in islands in 
tlie eastern corner of the Pacific, whose territories led no 
whither, and from whence neither trade nor population ever 
arrived. The sort of mysterious interest which attached to 
the only serai-civilized land, utterly unknown to Europeans, was 
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not sufficient to induce either England or France to engage 
in a crusade without an object, and at a distance almost beyond 
the range even df steam navigation. It mattered little, either 
to England or Russia, whether the batteries of Nengasaki had 
ever been turned against their vessels or not. Neither wished 
for conquest, and the ordinary forms of national intercommuni- 
cation were inapplicable tb Japan. A race has however arisen 
with a direct interest in all these questions. The American 
people, in their long rush westward, have at last reached the 
shores of the Pacific, and grasped at the direct trade of Asia. 
The* path to Qhina and India lay invitingly open to their 
steamers, but it was necessary to possess a pohd ctappui on the 
further side. This point seemed most likely to be found In 
Japan, and the Cabinet of Washington, backed by the entire 
people of the States, resolved to (Icinand its possession. For- 
tunately they had an excellent pretext. American whalers 
frequently had been driven into Japanese harbours, and in 
accordance with a consistent, but cruel policy, were refused 
assistance. This was of course contrary to every international 
law, for, however much right the people of a country may 
have to segregate themselves from the world — a right which, 
with some show of reason, the Americans deny in toto — they 
can have none to fire upon the distressed vessels of a presuma- 
bly friendly coiiutry. An expedition was ordered, peaceful 
of course, but of sufficient strength to ensure respect for the 
bearers of the mission. War ships and war steamers were pre- 
pared, officers nominated, and an armament equipped, when the 
colonists of Canada involved themselves in a squabble about 
some right to fish to the East or West of some imaginary line in 
the Bay of Fuiidy. The American Government deemed that 
war might be the result, and the expedition w^as postponed. It 
was revived, a plenipotentiary was appointed, and the following 
is the official declaration of the intentions of the President, 

Our settlements on the shores of the Pacific have already given a groat cx- 
tensioD, and in some respects a new direction, to our commerce in that ocean. 
A direct and rapidly-increasing intercourse has sprung up with Eastern Asia. 
The waters of the Nortliern Pacific, even into the Arctic sea, have of lati' 
years been frequented liy ojir wbaieinen. The application of steam to the 
general purposes of navigation is hecoming daily more common, and 
makes it desirable to obtain fuel and other necessary supplies at conveni* 
ent points on the route between Asia and our Pacific shores. Our unfor- 
tunate countrymen, who from time to time suffer shipwTeck on the coasts 
of the eastern seas, are entitled to protection. Besides these specific 
objects, the general prosperity of our States on the Pacific requires that au 
attempt should be made to open tho opposite regions of Asia to a mutually 
beneficial intercourse. It is obvious that this attempt could bo made by 
no Power to so groat advantage as by tho United States, whoso constitutional 
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system excludes every idea of distant colonial dependencies. 1 have ac- 
cordingly been led to order an appropriate naval I'orco to Japan, under the 
command of a discreet and intelligent oibcer of the highest rank 
known to our service. He is instructed to endeavor to obtain from 
the Government of that country some relaxation of the inhospitable 
and anti-social system which it has pursued for about two centuries. 
He has been directed particularly to remonstrate in the strongest 
language against the cruel treatment to which our shipwreclced 
mariners have often been subjected, and to insist that t]»ey shall be 
treated with humanity. He is instructed, however, at the same time, to 
give that Government the amplest assurances that Iho objects of the 
United States are such, and such only, as 1 liave indicated, and that the 
expedition is friendly and peaceful. Notwithstanding the jealoupy with 
which the Governmciua of Eastern Asia regard all overtures from foreigners, 

1 am not without hopes of a beneficial result of the expedition. Should 
it be crowned with success, the advantages will not he confined to the 
United States, hut, as in the case of China, will he equally enjoyed by all 
the other iiiuritiine Cowers. 1 have much satisfaction in stating that in all 
the steps preparatory to this expedition, the (lovernineut of the United 
States has been materially aided by i.he good ofiices of the King of the 
Netherlands, the only Euroirean Power having any commercial relations 
with Japan. 

J>uring the past year the attention of this Department, in conjunction 
with the Department of State, ua.s been directed to the employment of the 
East India squadron in an enterpri^^e of great moment to the commercial 
interests of tlie country — the enueuvor to establish relations of amity and 
commerce with the Empire of Japan. 

The long interdict which has denied to strangers access to .the ports or 
territory of that country, and the singularly inhospitable laws which its 
Government has adopted to secure this exclusion, having been productive, 
of late years, of gross oppression and cruelty to citizens of tlie United 
States, it has been thought expetlient to take some etreclivo measure to 
jiromoto a better understanding with this populous and semi-barbarous 
empire ; to make the eifort not only to obtain from them the ohservo.nce of 
the rights of humanity to such of our people as may ho driven by necessity 
upon their coasts, l)Ut also to promote the higher and more valuabie end 
of persuading them to uhaudou their unprofitable policy of seclusion, and 
gradually to take a place in ttiat geiieial association of commerce in which 
their resources and iudustiy would e(|anlly enable thorn to confer benefits 
upon others, and the fruits of a higher civilization upon themselves. 

'I'he extension of the domain of the United States to the shores of the 
Pacific, tlie rapid scUleincnt of Ualifurnia and Oregon, the opening of the 
highway across tlic Istluims of (’entral .America, the great addition to our 
navigation emploved in tnuK with Asiatic nations, and the increased acti- 
vity of our whaling ships in the vicinity of tlie Northern coasts of Japan, 
are now pressing upon the consideration of this Government the absolute 
necessity of reviewing our relations to those Kaetern communities which 
lie contiguous to the path of our trade. Tim euforcement of a more libe- 
ral Hystem of intercourse upon Oiina has mot the approval of the civilized 
world, and its benefits are seen and felt, not less remarkably in the pro- 
gress of that ancient empire itself, than in the activity which it has 
already imparted to tho pursuit of Eastern commerce. China is awaking 
from the lethargy of a thousand years to tho perception of the spirit of the 
present era, and is even now furnishing her quota to the adventure which 
distinguishes and stimulates the settlement of our Western coast 
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These events have forced upon the people of America and Europe the 
consideration of the question, how far it is consistent with the riglUs 
of the civilized world to defer to those inconveiiieut and unsocial customs 
by which a nation, capable of contributing to the relief of the wants of 
humanity, shall be permitted to renounce that du|y ; whether any nation 
may claim to be exempt from the admitted Christian obligation of hospitality 
to those strangers whom the vocations of commerce or the lawful pursuits 
of industry may have incidentally brought in need of its assistance ; and 
the still stronger case, whether the enlightfuied world will tolerate the 
inlliotioD of puniej^ment or contumelious treatment upon the unfortunate 
voyager whom the casualties of the sea may have compelled to nn unwill- 
ing infraction of a barbarous law. 

These are questions which are every day becoming more significant 
That oriental sentiment which, hardened by the usage and habit of centu- 
ries, has dictated the inveterate policy of national isolation in Japan, it is 
very apparent, will not long continue to claim the sanctity of a national 
right, to the detriment of the cause of universal commerce and civilization, 
at this time so signally active in enlarging the l onmlarics of human know- 
ledge, and the diffusion of comfort over tlio earth 'L'hc day has come when 
Europe and America have found an urgent indm'cTiient to demand of Asia 
and Africa the rights of hospitality, of aid and comfort, shelter and succour 
to the men who pursue the great liigliroads of trade and exploration over 
the globe. Christendom is constrained, by the pressure of nn inoreasing 
necessity, to publish its wants and declare rigl)ts to the heathen, and in 
makin][it 8 power felt, will bring innumerable blessings to every race which 
shall acknowledge its mastery. 

The Government of the United States has happily placed itself in the 
front of this movement, and it may be regarded as one of the most encou- 
raging guarantees of its success, that the expedition which has just left our 
shores takes with it the earnest good wishes. n<»t <oj)y of our own country, 
but of the most enlightened communities of liuropo. The opening of 
Japau has become a necessity which is recognized in the commercial adven- 
ture of all Christian nations, and is deeply felt by every owner of an 
American whale-ship, and every voyager betw'ecn California and China 

This important duty has been consigned to the commanding otflcc) of 
the East India squadron, a gentleman in every r*. sj>ect wcuthy of tlo' trust 
reposed in him, and who contributes to its adminiBtration the bigbcht 
energy and ability, improved by long and various Bcrvice in his profession. 
Looking to the magnitude of the uiKlertakiiig, u?ui the great cxpectHlious 
which have been raised, both in this country uud in Europe, in reference to 
its results, the casualties to whicli it may he exposed, and the nocessiiy to 
guard it, by every precaution within the power of the Government, against 
the possibility of a failure, i huA^e thought it proper, with your approbation, 
to increase tbe force destined to this employment, and to put at tlie din- 
}>08al of Com. Perry a squadron of unusual strength and capability. 1 
have therefore recently added to the number of vessels appropriated to the 
command the line of-battle-bhip Veriuout, the corvette Macedonian, and 
the steamer Alleghany These ships, together with the sloop of- wuir Van- 
dalia, originally intended to be assigned to the squadron, and with the 
ships now on that station, the steamer Susquehaana, and the sloops- 
of-war Saratoga and Plymouth— a portion of which are now near to the 
term of their cruise— wull constitute a command adapted, we may suppose, 
to any emergency which the delicate nature of the trust committed to the 
commodore may present. Jt is probable that the exhibition of the whole 
force, which wdl be under the command of Com. Perry during the first 
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year, will produce such an impression upon a Government and peopla who 
are accustomed to measure their respect by the array of power which 
accompanies the demand of it, as may enable him to dispense with the 
vessels whose term of service is drawing near to a close, and that they may 
be returned to the Uni||d States without any material prolongation of 
their cruise. 

A liberal allowance has been made to the squadron for all the contingen- 
cies w hich the peculiar nature of the enterprise may create. The com- 
manding officer is furnished with ample means of defence and protection 
on land as well as sea ; with the means, also, of procuring despatch 
vessels, when necessary, transports for provision and fuel, and for such 
other employment as may ho required. Special depots of coal have been 
established at various points, atrd abundant supplies provided. He has, in 
addition to the instructions usually given to the squadron on this station, 
been directed to avail hirnseif of sindi opportunities as may fall on his w^ay, 
to make as accurate surveys as his means may allow, of the coasts and seas 
1)0 may visit, and to preserve the results for future publication for the 
benefit of commerce. 

It 5s possible that the expedition may result in nothing save 
an useless exchange of verba! civilities ; but it may also be the 
turning point in the history of Japan. The Council of Nobles, 
who rule that country, lik^ most aristocracies, have a determined 
policy, and in Japan that policy is exclusion. If therefore they 
hold by their old traditions, they must order the American 
6([uadron to leave the harbour, and in the event of a refusal, 
resort to force. Then, the prestige of Japan will depart as 
that of China has departed, and the Dutch will no longer be 
the monopolists of what might be an enormous trade. 

The year that has passed, despite the Burmese war, will, we 
suspect, be known in the history of India as the Year of the 
Fetitions, The Act, by which the Chartered East India Coin- 

? any rule territories larger than those of Rome, was expiring, 
^rom the 1 at April, 1854, all rule in India, derived from a juris- 
diction other than that which naturally belongs to territories 
held by England, will cease, and Parliament therefore, before it 
renew that act, has made some arrangements for enquiry into the 
working of the institutions previously framed. It was settled, af- 
ter some debate, that the enquiry was to be made in England, and 
not in India. Instantly every interest in the country, possessing 
a voice, resolved to avail itself of a period so favourable for de- 
manding new privileges, or remonstrating against ancient griev- 
ances. The movement did not, as might have been expected, 
take the form observable in countries where free institutions 
have for years trained the people to the mode in which their 
ideas may really be made known. There was no national 
movement. India is not a nation, and has not a single attri- 
bute of one. It is a continent, filled with a congeries of races, 
peoples, languages, and creeds, with no common bond, save the 
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sword of the stern race which has subdued them all alike, and 
no feelings to vibrate in common, and no means of commu- 
nicating them to each other if they existed. India, therefore, 
as a nation, made no sign, and would hav% made none had the 
first clause of the new Act contained some terrible oppression. 
But isolated bodies moved. Some of them had ideas, and some 
of them fancied that they ought to have them, and accordingly 
accepted those which others propounded for their edification. 
And first the natives. No one is likely to dispute that tlie 
natives ought to have been really interested in the questions 
brought up for their consideration. It might appear to philo- 
sophers in Berlin, or statesmen in St. Petersburgb, of very little 
importance to the natives, whether the machine of administra- 
tion was to be guided by one man or thirty — whether it moved 
a little slower or a little quicker — whether one class of English 
gentlemen were to wield the executive power, or a different 
one. In any case they were sure that their religion, and 
their power of acquiring, using, or wasting property, would 
not be interfered with. Political power they could not have in 
any case ; and socially, their advantages, allowing for the in- 
herent difiercnce of civilization, were greater than those of 
their conquerors- But it was not so. In the first place, Go- 
vernment in India is not an administrative machine. It is the 
heart of the whole body corporate, and the slightest derange- 
ment of its functions affects the remotest extremities. The 
question, whether the Government should move slower or more 
rapidly, was in fixet also a question whether every subordinate 
officer should be more or less efficient, and with these subordi- 
nate officers the people are hourly brought into hostile or 
friendly contact. It signified exceedingly little to the native, 
whether one European gentleman, styled the Governor-Ge- 
neral, ruled him, or whether another European gentleman claim- 
ed his obedience as Governor of Bengal. But it did signify ex- 
ceedingly, whether Mr. Blank, the magistrate, Mr. Somebody, 
the collector, and Mr. Somebody Else, the judge, were working 
under the eye of an ever- vigilant ubiquitous authority, or 
whether the said judge, collector, and magistrate were to 
labor just as much or little as their consciences dictated. The 
upper classes saw this ; and they had moreover acquired an 
idea that the anomaly might exist of a conquered race regain- 
ing administrative power, and yet not shaking off the conquer- 
ors. Lastly, they had one standing grievance that came home 
to every man, which could elicit sympathetic words, wherever 
three or four natives were gossipping, and which was felt to a 
degree almost incomprehensible in England. We mean the 
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slowness and expensiveness of the law. In England, men rail 
at the law. They say It Is expensive, uncertain, dilatory. No 
one raises a voice for its abuses — all men are ready to lend a 
helping hand to theif overthrow. But it would be utterly 
impossible to get up an outbreak, to raise a riot, or even to 
collect a Monster Meeting against the evils of copyhold 
tenure. The truth is, the mass is not affected. Tlie Court of 
Chancery may be an iniquitous tribunal. John Higgs and 
Jacob Snell have no knowledge even of its existence, beyond a 
vague idea, that some old gentleman in a large wig has said 
something or delayed saying it, and that Some where wick has 
got two haunted houses in consequence. They see ruined 
houses in the village, which nobody but the clergyman likes to 
pass at night, and they know they are in Chancery, but they feel 
very little inclination to mob the Chancellor for that. They 
know that the constabulary in the counties are utterly ineffici- 
ent, that tlnd'ts are never punished, and that somebody is to 
blame, but John Smith, the butcher, thinks that if a burglar 
comes to him, he shall use his hatchet, and Tom Brown, the la- 
bourer, is’nt much afraid/’ They never think of ducking the 
Quarter Sessions. But in India, the state of the law is of vital 
importance. The life of every third ryot is that of a Chancery 
suitor, lie is always either beating or l>eing beaten, and defend- 
ing himself before the magistrate. Or if a quiet man, who 
trusts to the volubility of his tongue, he is still always in a 
scrape about his land. Either his zemindar is oppressing him, 
or he is racking his ingenuity to cheat his zemindar, or he has 
a dispute with his money-lender, as to whether he took up the 
money for his rent at more than seventy-five per cent,, or with 
his next neighbour as to the right to a half-anna share in a 
perch of land. At any rate, he is perpetually in the courts, 
and being so, the rapidity of the law is to him of the greatest 
possible moment. 

All these causes, and many more, produced a great crop of 
petitions. Not that the class actually aggrieved wrote or even 
talked about them. But the ideas, wishes, and grievances 
were known to exist, and the richer classes and the Europeans 
stepped forward to expound them. The North-West, living 
under an active Government, had little to complain of, or 
from some other reason remained silent, but in the three elder 
Presidencies, societies of natives, wdth high sounding titles, 
started up. All these societies presented petitions. So did the 
missionaries of Bengal and Bombay. So did the British inha- 
bitants of Bengal So did that section of the inhabitants of 
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Calcutta, which was engaged in trade. They were all sec- 
tional, but all had some common points of resemblance. 

The first in magnitude, and in importance, was that of the 
British Indian Association. 

This Association consists of an assemblage of landholders, 
who have United themselves together for the purpose of re- 
presenting to the authorities in England and India any griev- 
ances under which they, or their countrymen, may be suffer- 
ing. Taken as it is, viz., an association of zemindars for the 
protection of zemindari interests, the society is valuable, 
as a means of enabling a large and powerful class to speak 
their opinions to the Government. The absurd title they have 
selected, and the spice of bombast which a native invariably 
intermingles, even into the proceedings of an ordinary society, 
have rendered them fair objects of ridicule. But stripped of 
these adjuncts, they became a kind of large farmer’s club, 
given to speechifying, and to considering itself the buttress of 
the agricultural interest.” 

In their petition, however, this Association, acting evidently 
either under the influence of Europeans, or of Europeanized 
natives, go far beyond the mass of their countrymen. Tliey 
demand, not only that the native population shall be j>laced 
on an absolute equality with the European, which, whether 
advisable or not, it is very natural for a native to request, but 
that it shall be placed first in the ranks. They wish for a mo- 
dification of the present constitution, such as shall practically 
destroy the whole idea of conquest, restore to the natives the 
possession of their own country, and leave to the European the 
thankless task of fighting for the benefit of his native lords. 
For the latter task, strange to say, they really do not consider 
educated Bengali Babus competent, an instance of modesty the 
more commendable, because it is the only one in the entire 
series of requests. This end they propose to secure, by replacing 
tbe double Government by a single one, on the plan proposed 
by Lord Ellenborough, viz., a single Board with a President, 
and with holders of Company’s Paper in this country admitted 
to vote. Also by dirainishtng the executive powers of the 
Governor-General, by compelling him to act according to the 
recommendation of his Council, and by the constitution of 
a legislative body. This Legislative Council, they consider, 
should consist of seventeen members, of whom twelve are to 
be natives, three from each Presidency, four Europeans to be ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the Presidencies, and one President, 
a lawyer. They desire that such Council shall be nominated 
for five years, that its members shall be irremoveable even by 
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the Crown^ and that they ehalf receive honorary distinctions, 

^ such as are given to members of legislative bodies in Great 
* Britain and the Colonies,” a phrase which has perhaps a meaning, 
though we are unable to discover it. What honorary distinc- 
tions has a Member of Parliament as such? That the veto shall 
rest in the Governor-General, that no power of repealing laws 
shall exist except in Parliament, that a separate Governor 
of Bengal shall be appointed, that the Governors of the 
smaller Presidencies sblill be deprived of their councils, and 
that no officer appointed by Government shall be removeable, 
except after an open trial. That the Civil Service shall 
be abolished, and that one-half of the entire administration of 
the country shall be confided to natives, that the Black Acts 
shall be established, that the Supreme and Sudder Courts shall 
be amalgamated, and that the administration of the law, the 
Police system, and the Criminal Courts shall be improved. 

It will scarcely, we presume, be denied, that these demands 
amount to all that is substantial in legislation. The Govern- 
ment, it is true, is allowed to retain the power of the veto, 
and the nominal control of the Executive, but that control 
would be wortli little, while the power of the purse remained 
in the hands of a native legislature, armed with the tenacity 
of their countrymen, and accessible only to the argument of 
fear. The result would ultimately be to place a native in 
every situation of trust and importance, to fill the courts 
with native judges, to place the collection of the revenue 
in the hands of natives, to drive from office every European 
wdtii a spark of national feeling, pride, or prt^udice, and to 
place the rule of Asia in the hands of those who have ever 
proved themselves incapable of governing even an estate on any 
other principle than that of simple force. Not only would 
the Europeans be deprived of their rights of conquests — and 
they are rights — but even of the power which belongs naturally 
to men of a higher civilization. It appears probable, on a review 
of all the circumstances, that such a result w'os not contemplated 
by the framers of the petition. Each member appears to have 
added some request which he thought would, if granted, meet 
his own particular grievance, without the slightest consideration 
of its general applicability to the business in hand. They 
desired certain changes, and in their desire to accommodate 
their wishes to European phraseology, demanded powders of which 
they knew neither the nature, nor the scope, which if used 
to their full extent would make a dozen babus masters of Asia ; 
and if not used, would leave them little better oft* than they 
were before. It is, of course, useless to point put to men. 
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who Ignore hislory, and disbelieve philosophy, that the first 
proof given by a nation of its capacity for self-government, is 
the expulsion of its foreign rulers, but they may, at least, be 
reminded of one fact which is capable of test on every day 
of their lives. The native invariably prefers the European 
to his own countryman. He would rather have his cause de- 
cided by him, rather serve him in his house, rather be attend- 
ed by him when sick, rather trust him with his accumulations. 
It is this feeling, even were there ho other circumstances, 
which should have taught the proposers of the petition their 
own utter folly. The minor reforms requested are generally 
such as have been from time to time suggested in English jour- 
nals, discussed, and as far as public opinion is concerned, very 
nearly decided. The petition, however, was sent to England, a 
sketch of it presented, and after a few words upon its tenor and 
contents, referred to the Committee. 

The Affiliated Society in Bombay prepared a similar peti- 
tion. The circumstances of this Presidency differ greatly 
from those of Bengal. The ryotwarri system has there des- 
troyed the great landholders whom Lord Cornwallis’s measure 
raised into power and opulence in the Gangetic valley. The 
natives, in possession of an important trade, and but little 
educated, are further reduced in importance by the presence 
among them of a sept of foreigners, the Parsis, who although 
styled natives by the European, have little sympathy with the 
tillers of the ground. The native aristocracy of Calcutta is 
an aristocracy of landholders ; that of Bombay, of merchants. 
The Parsis, too, from their higher education and comparative 
freedom from religious superstitions, are much less given than 
their brethren of Bengal to prejudices calculated to cramp 
their eflforts for improvement. Their petition, therefore, dif- 
fered greatly from that of the zemindars. They asked, of 
course, for more appointments for themselves, and improve- 
ments in the system of administering justice, but they made 
no further allusion to any great political change than to express 
their assent to Lord Ellenborough’s plan for the construction of 
the Horae Government. The Madras petition we have not seen, 
but it appears to have resembled that of Bombay, rather than 
the one prepared in Bengal, 

The next in order was the petition of the missionaries of 
Calcutta, who appear to have considered it right at such a 
crisis to record their opinions as to the improvements required 
by the circumstances of the country. Members of the ruling 
class, but familiar with the lowest order of the population — 
disinterested spectators, yet intensely interested in all that pro- 
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mieed to advance the cause of social progress, unfettered hy 
native prejudices, yet aware at once of their strength and of 
the allowances to be made for them, they were admirably qua- 
lified for the self-imposed task. And their petition was prac- 
tical, They neither asked that the Crown should surrender 
its brightest possession, nor that it should attempt to introduce 
improvements by methods which would create an universal 
feeling of alarm and disgust They asked for a separate Go- 
vernment for Bengal, Tor the abolition of the opium mo- 
nopoly, and a modification of the system-selling liquor, and 
for the reform of the police. They suggested the advisability 
of some consideration being given to the possibility of a com- 
mutation of the land tax, and for a re-invigoration of the 
laws against perjury. Throughout, the petition retains the 
quiet tone of men who have satisfied their own minds upon 
certain subjects, who have no personal interest in the success 
of their requests, but are nevertheless resolved that the con- 
stituted authority shall not plead ignorance of the mode in 
which certain grievances strike eye-witnesses thoroughly cogni- 
zant of the facts. Two more remain, one from the tradesmen 
of Calcutta, and one from the European inhabitants of Calcutta 
and Bengal. The first may be briefly discussed. It is a re- 
([uest, that Parliament will turn Calcutta into an English bo- 
rough, as far as the grant of municipal privileges can make it such. 
The plan has this recommendation, that it is the only one re- 
maining untried. Plan after plan has been designed, Act after 
Act ])assed by the l^egislatiire, but the metropolis of the East 
still reeks with a thousand stenches, and still owes her safety 
from epidemics such as devastate the cities of Persia, Asia 
Minor, and the Levant, to the periodical fires caused by the 
deliberate neglect of the most ordinary precautions. Nor is 
the fact very wonderful. Calcutta contains two separate popu- 
lations, equal in wealth, power, and every other requisite save 
numbers. The two live in the same town, trade together, are 
subject to the same pleasures, and the same annoyances, and 
are as utterly segregated from each other as hostile camps. To 
both European and Asiatic, to the man who is miserable if all 
is not done that might be done, and the man who is happy 
while undisturbed in his perennial quiet, to the race which 
thinks dirt a disgrace, and the race which is never contented 
save in the midst of filth, Government applies a system foreign 
to both. For it is simply ridiculous to declare, that the Anglo- 
Indian resident of Calcutta is the same as the Englishman 
in London— that he will exert himself for the same objects, 
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and feel the same interest in the improvement of all around 
him. He will not. Physical circumstances are against him. 
Parish politics are all yery well in their way, but with the 
thermometer at 90°, few will give them that careful attention 
which can alone produce a party spirit, and without party 
spirit, elections degenerate into mere formalities. It might, 
perhaps, be possible to induce the natives to take some interest 
in them, but they, of course, elect only their own countrymen, 
and whatever else a native may be fit for, he is utterly unfit 
for a municipal commission. He loves to shroud himself in a 
jungle, and will sleep contentedly in a room, besides which an 
open sewer is exhaling nausea as perceptible to the senses 
as injurious to the constitution. He likes smooth roads, but 
cares very little whether they are broad or not, and never 
dreams of freeing them from obstructions which in any city of 
England would produce a feeling of perpetual irritation. Above 
all, he dislikes being taxed. Wc do not mean to say, that this 
prejudice is peculiar to the Asiatic, but the European has at least 
convinced himself that it is cheaper to pay taxes than to do 
without the improvements to pay for which they are levied. 
And this stage of civilization, the native has not yet reached. 
Till he does reach it, or the Government itself resolves to im- 
prove its metropolis without consulting the numerical majority 
of the population, Calcutta will remain what it is at present — 
a city of splendid capabilities. 

The last petition deserves a more careful analysis. It was 
signed by upwards of 300 British subjects, and their ideas, 
correct or erroneous, are deserving of respect. In order to 
understand fairly what tlie British inhabitants intend, we must 
analyse the petition. It is divided into eighteen separate head- 
ings, which, for the sake of convenience, we shall retain. 

Objects of the Ciiaktek Act not carried out. The 
Government of India has not carried out the design of the Bri- 
tish Parliament. It has not remodelled the Criminal Law, 
though condemned by the Commission. It has not framed any 
system of Commercial Law. It has not made any provision for 
the East Indian community. It has not carried out the prin- 
ciple of allowing no distinctions of race, creed, or colour, to be 
a bar to office. It has not improved the police. 

The Law of the Supreme Court is perfection. The laws 
of the Company’s courts, the Regulations and Acts chiefly relate 
to matters of revenue. The onl^ effect of the clause direct- 
ing the judges to proceed according to equity and good con- 
science, is to make their decisions vague and uncertain. Mcr- 
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pantile law does not exist at all, and the system administoted 
in these courts is generally defective. 

The Procedure of these Courts is slow, confosed, an^ 
dilatory, and inferior to the reformed procedure of EngUsTi laW^ 
appeals are too frequent ; there is too much recording of evi** 
dence ; and the native pleaders are the dregs of society. 

The Stamp Duties are a heavy tax on all law proceed-^ 
ings, and the use of the stamps is a cause of the failure of jus- 
tice. 

Native Judges are in possession of almost the entire 
original jurisdiction, but are badly paid, and belong to the lower 
classes of native society ; are without legal education, and are 
frequently corrupt. 

The Civil Service Judges are not corrupt, but they 
are without professional education, and they have built up 
no system of jurisprudence ; the orders and constructions of 
the Sudder Courts are obscure and uninstructive, and the pub- 
lic are dissatisfied with them. 

The Criminal Law is fundamentally Mohammedan, and 
therefore the British inhabitants have resisted its extension to 
them, and the House is requested to extend the reformed cri- 
minal law of England to all classes of Christians in India. 

The Police m utterly ineflScient. The zillahs are too 
large, there is not a sufficiency of superintendence, and from 
the practice of detaining witnesses, the people become unwilling 
to assist in giving up offenders to justice, even when themselves 
are the sufferers. 

The Civil Service is a privileged one, and those privi- 
leges are injurious, first to the country, and secondly to its 
British inhabitants. 

The East Indians, though European in blood and charac- 
ter, are under native law, and this is a grievance. 

Education ; — “ That your petitioners desire to represent^ 
^ on behalf of the East Indians, and others of Christian deno- 
‘ minution, who, by circumstances, are permanent residents in 
India, the want of collegiate institutions for the higher branches 
of education, and a university to grant diplomas of qualifica- 
tion. That in the former especially, law should be taught as a 
science, and a class of persons might thus be formed, qualified, 
in the first instance, for professional employment in the courts 
and eventually, for judicial office ; and a very considerable bod ji 
of permanent Christian inhabitants desire, that their claims ant 
interests should be considered in all arrangements for the 
education of the people.” 

Public Works are insufficient in numljfcri extent, andim 

c c 
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portan<^e. There ere few^ roads, and those few, badly kept ; and 
the railroad is progressing very slowly, which can only be ac- 
* counted for, by the checks imposed by Government, which 
again are caused by the desire of Government to secure more 
patronage. 

The course of Legislation, which, for some time after 
the passing of the last Charter, was greatly improved, lias been 
pf late marked chiefly by efforts to compensate for the absence 
of a proper system of judicial administration and police, by 
vesting e^itraordinary powers in individuals incompetent to 
exercise thein. 

The for relieving Magistrates from responsi- 
bility protects negligence, ignorance, and incapacity, and ren- 
ders the magistracy and inferior judiciary irresponsible to the 
Executive Government. 

Eostage Reform is not yet conceded. 

The Suiy^EME Government consists of too few members, 
and the Legislative Council in particular requires extension. 
The office of Governor-General requires adaptation to the cir- 
ORinstances of the times. His powers are undefined, and he is 
too much away from his Council. 

The Home Authorities consist of two conflicting bodies, 
to which public opinion in this country is ^favorable. The 
present elective system of the Court of Directors is unsound. 

State of the Country: — That from what is above 
stated respecting the law, the law courts, and the police, your 
Honoiable House will be able to draw with the fullest as- 
surance of truth, many conclusions respecting the condition of 
the country. It might appear paradoxical to deny its pros- 
perity, in the face of the vast increase which has taken place in 
the foreign commerce ; but it is undeniable that, contempora- 
neously with this increase, crimes of a violent character have in* 
creased, and law and police ore also regarded as affording little 
security either for rights of persons or property. Hence the 
limited application of British capital to agriculture and mines, 
and the limited employment of British skill in India ; (the for- 
mer being confined to a few valuable articles, such as indigo, 
for the cultivation of which the soil and climate are so superior 
as to afford the profits almost of a monopoly, silk, and a 
few others) ; and hence also small capitals can rarely be em- 
ployed in India. The planter or capitalist in the interior, 
never, or rarely, leaves his capital when he himself quits the 
country, in consequence of its insecurity ; and from Wiis cause 
results the high rate of interest of money ; landbo}dem pay 25 
cent, and the ryot or cultivator is in a worse rola- 
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^ tion than of servitude to the money-lender. Your petitiouerB 

* therefore think that enquiry ought to be instituted by Parlia- 
^ ment into the state of the country, in order to provide sdine 

* probable remedy for the evils adverted to.’^ r 

A more singular mass of truth and error was probably never 

1 >resented to Parliament. Our analysis contains, of course, mere-* 
y the substance of the petition, and not the arguments by which 
it is supported, as it is our wish rather to record what has been 
asked for by different classes during the year, than the reasons 
by which they have been supported. This petition is in fact 
a prayer for the alteration of almost every peculiar feature in 
the present system of Indian Government. It is almost as 
radical as that of the British Indian Association ; with this 
difference, that whereas the Association desire to see their own 
countrymen the depositaries of power, the British subjects wish 
to see it practically transferred to themselves. 

The first thing that strikes an attentive observer of these 
petitions, is their entire want of originality. There are plenty 
of grievances, all set forth in the same tone of monotonous 
querulousness, but in no one instance, except the tradesmen’s 
and the missionaries’ petitions. Is there a single definite pro- 
posal of a scheme by which the grievances could be remedied. 
The state of the police is condemned by all, but none appear 
either willing or qualified to suggest a remedy. Like the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England, every one rails at it, no one 
defends it, and it would be altered, were it not that no one 
proposes a practical substitute. There is a servile copying of 
English ideas manifested in all these productions, a sort of 
vague desire to assimilate affairs in India to affairs in England, 
without the slightest respect for the difference of creeds, races, 
and civilization. One class thinks all will go well when native 
judges are seated on the Bench, forgetting that although this 
may be exceedingly pleasant to the judges themselves, it will 
not be equally so to the suitors, who distrust them and their 
decisions. Another class thinks English law would remedy all 
the evils of India, not remembering that English law was made 
for a people who have no prejudice in favour of perjury, and who 
would rather see crime punished than otherwise. In all cases, 
the petition” is, in fact, an essay on the Indian Government 
and things connected therewith, vet in no one inslat&ce is it 
anything but one sided. The real fact is, that the whole crop 
of petitions, good and bad, have been got up hf individusds, and 
sanctioned % small sections of classes, not in themselves nume- 
rically very strong. A nation crying against oppression does 
not stop to demand that its spokesmen dbkM tove honorary 
distinctions like English M. P. 
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legislative changes of the year have been in a 
Mbenift direction. The Marriage Act, in particular, is a most 
i^lportant reform. Previous to the passing of this enactment, 
it was held by many of the ablest lawyers, that every marriage 
between Christians was illegal, unless performed by a minister of 
the Established Church, or a Roman Catholic priest. At the 
sp.me time, there existed in India, a numerous class, who objected 
atiogether to be married except by ministers of their own per- 
suasion, and another still more numerous class, who had been 
married by dissenting ministers, either from the fact, that they 
were too distant to obtain the services of any episcopal clergy- 
man, or that they were totally ignorant of the difference in 
this respect bf^ween the law of England and of India. Some 
idea of t;hc^yKistence of a Lex Loci legalizing such marriages, 
appears ali^ to have prevailed, founded probably upon the same 
imaginary theory of tlie extension of the Marriage Act to 
British subjects in India. The consequence was, that a large 
number of families, whose marriage was considered valid by so- 
ciety and themselves, were in the eye of the law living in a 
state of concubinage, their right to bequeath their property to 
their children imperilled, and their children incapable of claim- 
ing by inheritance. This state of things it was necessary to 
remedy, and Parliament accordingly passed a law, legalizing all 
past marriages in India of every kind, and establishing a new set 
of rules for future unions. These rules were republished by 
tbe Indian Government in the shape of Act V. of 1852 , which 
in effect extended to India the principle so long acknowledged 
in 'Europe, that marriage, whatever else it may bc^ is a civil 
contract, and that it is only in this aspect of it that the 
law regards it. Tlie Registrar was by^this Act vested 
with authority to solemnize the marriage, while the parties 
themselves were left at liberty to superadd any religious cere- 
mony whatever, according to their own inclination. All parties, 
therefore, who either from conscientious scruples, from inability 
to pay the regular fees, or any other cause, declined accepting 
the services of an Episcopalian minister, were at liberty to be 
married by their own pastor, or without any pastor at all, ac- 
cording to their own discretion. The body of missionaries 
scattered thoughout India, universally accepted the office, some 
even of the American Missionaries followed their example, and 
in the remaining districts, the Registrar of Deeds added the 
registration of marriages to his other easy functmns. A com- 
pulsory registration of births, and deaths, is still required, but 
it is, we fear, vain to hope, that the complex machinery which 
would be necessary to cai-ry out the plan in its ini^grity, can for 
a long time be secured in India. The Act in itself had one great 
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imperfection. With that strange determination to consider their 
own institutions perfection, which makes Englishmen force con- 
stitutional Government on races to whom liberty is another 
word for anarchy, our legislators made the Act applicable to 
Native Christians, and left the marriageable age twenty-one, 
Asiatics will not wait till t^t age, and the clause therefore is 
cither obeyed, to the great rictriment of the moral character of 
those for whom it is intended, or remains a dead letter, leaving 
native marriages as uncertain as they previously were. 

Another Act to amend the law of evidence* has also been 
promulgated in draft, and has excited sortie attention, from the 
aversion of the natives to its principal provisions. None, per- 
haps, of the many differences which exist between England and 
India, is so remarkable as the different estimation in which thcP 
law courts are held in the two countries. In England, a 
court is a kind of theatre, thronged often to suffocation by 
those who are anxious to behold, on that limited stage, a real 
drama of human life. The multitude in and outside the court 
take a vivid interest in every turn of events, watch eagerly 
the faces of judge, jury, and prisoner, and in many cases 
display a keen appreciation of the value of evidence, strongly 
at variance with their usual stolidity. In cases where strong 
sympathy is felt for the prisoner, a whole crowd may be seen 
to wince at some unguarded admission of a witness, while in 
others, it requires the presence of all the officers of the court 
to restrain them from a justice more summary than that of the 
land. In great crimes, the whole nation is excited. The offi- 
cers are aided, not by tens of constables, but by twenty milli- 
ons, for the entire nation is willing, individually and collectively, 
to put itself out of its way,” to suffer pecuniary loss, and all 
kinds of inconvenience, rather than the criminals should escape. 
Every one is ready to enter the witness-box, to state fully all 
that he knows, and in cases of poisoning, particularly, drug- 
gists and Italian warehousemen” are seen putting themselves 
to the most serious inconvenience, and running the gauntlet of 
all the impertinence the counsel for the defence can conjure 
up on the spur of the moment, rather than allow the ends of 
justice to be frustrated. In India, exactly the reverse is the 
case. No native ever enters a court unless he expects p} 
get Boraething by it None are ever seen there, except the 
lowest classes of the population. To have evidence 

in a court isin itself a disgrace, scarcely inferior to having 
been subjected to a criminal prosecution. AUdcd to tins feel- 
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ing is tb^ fact of the excessive delay which constantly occurs 
in any important trial, the bullying of the muktears, and the 
complicated nature of the transactions in which the zemindars 
are involved, --J^^-and the extent of their reluctance is easily un- 
derstood. To this feeling, the proposed Act was a death-blow. 
It placed every one on a footing of equality before the law, 
enabled the poorest man to summot his adversary himself into 
court, and commanded that he should produce any papers 
which might be material to the case. The zemindar associa- 
tion remonstrated, and their remonstrance will, perhaps, be to 
sbme 'extent attended to. It is worthy of notice, however, as 
was remarked at the time by a weekly journal, that their peti- 
tion was in reality directed against the practice of giving evi- 
dence at %fl, ana not against the summoning of parties to a 
suit. For the future, therefore, all persons, with the exception 
of females of the higher classes, will be compelled to give evi- 
dence, whenever and wherever called upon to do so. This is 
a most important improvement ; but the Indian law of evi- 
dence is still incomplete. It is still too easy to suppress im- 
portant particulars, evidence is too easily manufactured, and 
above all, there is too much delay in recording it. It is vain 
to expect that a population will assist heartily in bringing 
offenders to justice, when every such assistance is equivalent to 
the loss of a mqnth, during which the witness is absent from 
his family, badly boused, badly fed, and exposed to every insult 
and annoyance which the dregs of society can heap upon his 
head. 

Another most important attempt at reform hat been the pub- 
lication of the draft for the Registration of Deeds. The at- 
tempt was almost heroic, it was an effoil; on the part of the 
Government, by one single enactment, to repair the errors of 
years, to remedy some of the most pressing grievances of the 
perpetual settlement, to give to landed property that security 
which it enjoys in all other countries, and to suppress at once, 
and for ever, the organized system of fraud, which under tho 
name of the benamt system, has so long defied the most earn- 
est attempts of Government to up-root it. It is needless 
to enter into all its complicated provisions. Their principle 
was, that a document registered was to be preferred before a 
dbeum^nt unregistered ; and thus they conferred upon the 
holder of the former a right which neither fraud nor cnicimery 
couM ever upset. The necessity of some such provision needs 
mo mgament Lord Cornwallis fixed the perpetual settlement, 
in total ignorance of boundaries ; and from that day, till the 
commencement of the revenue survey^ no man has known 
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where his own property ceased, and that of his neighbour 
began. The difficulty might not be of so much importance, so 
long as the land remained in the hands of the original holders, 
but Bengal is in some districts almost as deeply mortgaged as 
an Irish estate. We say mortgaged, though the phrase does 
not exactly express the real state of the case, which is that the 
land is burdened with rights on paper. Every zemindar ha# 
some finger in his neighbour’s pie. He has either a quartet 
cowry share, or a real mortgage, or mortgage over certain 
payments, or a mortgage contracted by some sub-tenant 
who possesses a prescriptive right, or he has taken a bazar in 
pawn from some talukdar who owns everything except that 
bazar, or he has documents of some sort or another, which give 
him a sufficient claim to infititute a suit. The suit itself pro- 
duces, perhaps, half-a* dozen decrees, rights of possession, equi- 
table liens, until neither ryots, suitors, nor judges can tell to 
whom the land really belongs. The only official, whose mind 
is made up, is the collector, and he is only certain of a nega-, 
tive, viz., that he does not intend to go without the Govern- 
ment revenue. Every claim of every kind, practical and equi- 
table, offensive and defensive, is the occasion of a scene of 
plunder and petty warfare, with the ryots in the back ground, 
weeping for their losses. The state of confuiion faintly pictured 
in the preceding paragraph, it is theobjectof this draft to remedy. 
It has not been passed into law ; but when it is, we run no risk in 

E 'edicting that it will fail. It might suit F^|ince, it will not suit 
engal. It might work in a country where every thing is known 
to Government, where the word truth is occasionally heard, 
where forgery and perjury are not subjects of laughter. But it 
will never work without a machinery. Suj^posing even thatthe 
Government appoints a registrar in every zillah, is he to read 
every document presented to him? Some zUlahs contain a 
population equal to that of Denmark, in which every family 
in them has claims to support by documents, and every village 
lias at least one man who lives by swindling his neighbeurSf 
A life-time would not suffice for their perusal or verificarioiL 
Yet if not perused or verified, what is to prevent the forged 
deed obtaining the validity of the true one ? Or to prevent 
two deeds of an exactly contrary nature being registered on 
one day, invested with equal validity, and produced in tW 
same civil court. The time has not, we fear^ arrived tSt sueb 
measures, and here, as in England, we re^gnize the evil of 
the Goyfcnmmt bebg too far in advance j^f the majority of 
its people. 

Two more Acts seem to us deserving of notice in the 
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the legislation of the year, the Ejectment Act, and 
t)y which European landholders are rendered liable to 
the same obligations as native proprietors* The first de- 
stroys the last remaining vestige of the independent right 
of the tenant in his land, and the last removes an excep- 
tional, but nuioh-prized privilege. Whichever of the two 
gtest theories of Indian proprietorship is admitted, whether 
the Sovereign is the actual owner, who allows the farmer 
t6‘ till the ground fijr a rent, or the ryot is the actual owner, 
who pays the Sovereign an ordinary land-tax, one thing is 
ceirtain. The ryot had originally a right in the soil. This 
right Lord Cornwallis first attacked, and the irresistible course 
or events has cpnipelled the Government more and fbore to 
raise the zeihJi^ar into the position of a proprietor in fee simple, 
and to depresrihe ryot into a labourer. This last Act con- 
summates the work. Ostensibly designed to prevent affrays, 
Its real effect is to enable the zemindar to oust from the land 
every tenant whom it does not suit his policy to retain. It is 
only necessary to prove, by production of a document, that 
rent is owing, or that a lease has terminated, — and such docu- 
ments can be procured with singular ease, — and the fanner is 
driven from his holding by the police. It is not impossible, 
that this regulationand some others may produce an entirely 
different state of affairs in Bengal, and by reducing the real 
tenant to a labourer, completely alters the relation between 
the ryot and the zei^ndar. At any rate, it is oertA^ that 
in the year 1852, the last vestige of the ryot’s daifii to m pro- 
' prietor of his own land, disappeared from Beiigal; The Act 
for removing the exceptional privileges from British land- 
holders, does not retire much remark. Formerly they were 
British zemindars, enjoying all the advantages of that posi- 
tion, and none of its disagreeables. They were, it is true, 
liable to all the incidents of proprietorship as long as they 
chose to submit to them, but the instant they refused, the 
authorities were powerless. The offenders were liable only 
to the Supreme Court, and as it was a moral certainty that 
the Supreme Court would acquit, they were rarely or never 
brought before that tribunal. In some zillahs, one-half the 
entire district was owned by European landholders, and the 
eyil b^ame too great to be borne. It was swept away, and 
even tne most bitter oppqjients of the Black Act had nothing 
te contend against the justice of the reform. 

We have therefore, during tiie year,8een effoits made seriously 
to modify the great social evils of the country, to render justice 
cheaper, to simplify its administration, and increase the authority 
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of those who execute it. We have seen exceptional privileges 
destroyed, and native officials brought within the grasp of the 
law, and efforts made to break up great gangs of criminals, who 
infest Bengal ; and in short, in every direction an amount of 
persevering effort which indicates that the Government at least 
has not forgotten its duty. 

Such have been the improvements in the machinery of the 
laws. Would that we could say as much for the physical improve- 
ment of the country. In this respect, with the exception of 
the Punjab, we have little to record beyond incomplete under- 
takings, and unfulfilled promises. The railway, it is true, has 
been fairly commenced, and its construction begun from 
Calcutta to the Collieries of Burdwan, a distance of 120 miles. 
The line has been surveyed nearly to Patna, but beyond this, 
there is nothing for the annalist. That causes have existed to 
delay the progress of the work, may be at once allowed, but it 
is not within our province to write their history. The Postal 
Keform, so long desired, has, it is said, been assented to ; and the 
system of district dilks, by which letters are conveyed into the 
villages most remote from the principal stations, has been esta- 
blished. Beyond this — a small improvement, and a great promise 
— ^we have nothing to report. One promise greater still remains ta 
be recorded, tlie Electric Telegraph. The experimental line be- 
tween Calcutta and the mouth of the river having succeeded, the 
Governor-General, in the month of May,deputed Dr. O’ Shaugh- 
ncssy to visit England. lie went, but his plan preceded him, 
and within three days of its arrival, it was sanctioned. It is 
intended to connect all the Indian Presidencies by a net-work 
of lines, the centre of which will be the capital of the North 
West Provinces. From Agra, one line will branch off to Cal- 
cutta, a second to Lahore, and a third to Bombay. From 
Bombay, another will run through Hydrabad to Madras;. 
The scheme is one of the grandest ever attempted in Asia ; 
but for the present, we can only class it among our list of in- 
complete undertakings. 

On reviewing the entire proceedings of the year, it appears 
to have been one of beginnings. The degree of mental ac- 
tivity displayed has been unusually large, and the results unu- 
sually small. Public interest has been devoted almost entirely 
to the war in Burmali, to a perpetual discussion of sonjething 
which is to come when the Parliamentary discussion has termi- 
nated, and to notices of improvements still in the future. It 
has been a year of hope and of exertion, but the fruits of either 
are still unreaped. 
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INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Art. V. — The Prospectuses of the Indian Life Assurance Offices. 

In a former number, we took occasion to direct attention, in 
general terms, to the unnecessarily high rates of premium 
charged for Life Assurance in India ; we propose, in the present 
article, to present our readers with some further observations on 
the same subject. 

Every body, whp is in the habit of reading tlie newspapers, 
must have been, if not enlightened, at least amused, by the 
claims to public support put forth in the advertisements of rival 
Insurance Companies. Ignorance of the theory and practice 
of Life Assurance is, even in England, profound and very nearly 
universal, but here this ignorance is in no small degree aggra- 
vated by the obscurity which is supposed to prevail on the sub- 
ject of European mortality in India, and by the ambiguous 
and contradictory statements which continually meet our eye 
in newspapers and on the covers of magazines. Any of our 
readers, who may take up a tile of Calcutta newspajiers for 
last month, will find one Company rec[uesting “ particular atten- 
‘ tion to the great advantage offered by them over other institu- 
‘ tions of the kind.” Another says, their rates have been 
computed from the records of the India House, and that 
“ no other Office has enjoyed similar advantages in this res- 
‘ pect.” Going on a little further, we find tlie Secretary of 
a third Company happy to undertake details for effecting 
‘ insurance and renewing policies, free of commission,” mo- 
destly adding — “ provided he is kept in funds;” and while 
just recovering from the admiration into which we are thrown 
by this disinterested announcement, our attention is attracted 
by the words in large characters — “ Special Notice” — “ Hivi- 
‘ sion of Profits !” and we read a solemn admonition from another 
Company to insure our lives in that Office without delay, “in 
‘ order to secure the benefit of the present year’s entry.” 
What particular “ benefit” is to be secured does not appear. 
In fact there is no end to the obscurity and myslificatioii on 
the subject. Here we find one Office claiming support on the 
grounds of its accumulations, another because it has paid so 
much money away, while the resources of typography appear to 
be taxed in no small degree in order that publicity may be given 
to the announcement wffiich is made by nearly all of tliem, that 
their “ rates are lower that those of any other Office.” 

It is very far from our wish or intention to write up any par- 
ticular Insurance Office ; but we believe, that as considerable 
perplexity must be the fate of any one in this part of the world , 
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who, desiring to enter into a Life Assurance contract, attempts, 
from the announcements of the Companies themselves, to ascer- 
tain the most eligible Office for his purpose, it has struck us that 
we should be conferring a boon upon our readers by examining 
the prospectuses of the different Companies, and ascertaining the 
simple facts of the case. 

It is entirely foreign to the purposes of this article to go into 
any elaborate disrpiisition on the origin, principles, (fee. of Life 
Assurance.**^ Such a dissertation, possibly not very interesting 
at any time, would be siiigularly inappropriate on the present 
occasion, and at all events would occupy more time and space 
than is desirable. We shall just take a rapid glance at the pre- 
miums which are charged by the different Life Offices, and then 
indicate what we ourselves consider to be something like the 
equitable premiums. shall, in a word, endeavor to show 

first, what people do pay in this country for their insurances, 
and secondly, what we consider they ought to pay. 


♦ The ohs(‘rvatioii, that “ eU that has hitherto dij^nifted or sweetcaed Imman 

* existence, f>ur arts, our letUTs, our arms, our reii‘»'ion, liave come from the shores 

* of Uu* Mediterranean,” is true of the useful system of Life Insurance, the earliest 

of whicli appears to have been orip:iiiat('d by one Lorenzo Toriti, a Neapolitan, iti 
Some writers are however of opinion, that the system of Marine Insurance was 
in use ainonirst the Rhodians ten centuries before the Christian era. The oldest Life 
Ins^Tunee Company in England is the Amicable, which was instituted in the reign of 
(iueen Anne. There are now nearly bOO Life Offices in the United Kingdom, the ag- 
gregate liabiliti('s of which are estimated at upwards of £16 ',0u0, 000 sterling, and tlieir 
annual income from pnouinins at about £6,0"(',0()() sterling. The most magnificent 
institution of the kind in the world Is the Equitable. Nobody would fancy, on going 
into the (}uict and unpretending Office of that Society, in Bridge Street,* Blackfriars, 
that their income in magnitude rivals that of some of the most important of the 
UuroiM^an States, and that in 1S49 their accumulated property amounted to upwards of 
£8, 000, 000 sterling. 

Of the theory of Life A.ssnrance, it may he said that its leading principles are very 
simple. It is based on what is popularly known as the law of average. Say that there 
are 7,0<K) officers in the Indian Army, it is quite uncertain how long any individual out 
of that number may live ; but the mortality amongst the mass wdll Ix' found to follow a 
fixed law. In fact there are very few things indeed whkdi are subject to less fiuctua<- 
tion than the average duration of life ot large numlmrs of persons, all similarly 
circumstanced in regard to social position. But this is not all, curious enough we find 
that even moral phenomena arc in a great measure subject to this law of average. 
Vie. can (piite undiM stand a })hysical law pervading the mortality of the human race, 
because death takes place independent of the will,\i|it it is not easy to believe that the 
will, its(df free, capricious and entirely uncontrolled, as in individuals it certainly ap- 
pears to be, shouhl, nevertheless, when large masses of persons are concerned, appear 
to follow laws as fixed and undeviating as those wdiich control physical phenomena. 
Yet so it is, men collect ivtdy marry, commit crimes, go to law, &c., with tliosame uni- 
formity as they die, and in some cases with even greater uniformity. We leam for in- 
stance that there has been less fluctuation between the number of persons yearly ac- 
cused of crimes in all France from 1826 to 1844, than there has been in the annual 
mortality in Paris for the same period, and in England the number of offenders at 
each age, and the number of particular crimes committed, appear to be re-produced 
year after year with singular exactness. The practice of insuring the fidelity of ser- 
vants in situations of triust is now as common in England as that of Life rnsurance. 
Those who are desirous of further enquiring into this curious subject, we refer to the 
writings of M. Quetelet in particular, and to some remarkable papers in the Jmmat 
of the Statietiral SocMty and the Magazine, 
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The published tables of premiums for assurance of the lives 
of Europeans, resident in India, present themselves under two 
foms, viz. : those applicable to civil lives, and those applicable 
to military lives* vYe learn from the prospectuses, that there 
are also various methods of assuring, by increasing and de- 
creasing scales of premiums, by premiums payable only for 
a" term of years, kc . ; but it will be amply sufficient for 
present purposes, if we bring under observation the rates 
applicable to each of the above classes, charged for assurance 
for the whole term of life, with and without profits — a dis- 
tinction which we will afterwards explain — and for the periods 
of one and five years. Our readers are no doubt aware, 
that the difference between a “ wdiole life assurance,’’ as it is tech- 
nically called, and an assurance for the term of one year, is that 
in the first case the contract is binding on the Office during the 
existence of the life jnsured, and in the second case it abso- 
lutely terminates on the expiration of the year. Thus a person 
insuring on the whole life scale, and paying the premium appli- 
cable thereto, can compel the Office to take his premium aj the 
due dates until the end of his life ; but the person who insures 
for a year only, pays the premium applicable to that period : if 
he die, the Office has to pay ; but if lie live beyond the year, 
then the under-writers are free from all obligation, and any other 
insurance on the same life must be an entirely new agreement. 

If a person assured on the ^Svhole life” scale do not pay his sti- 
pulated premiums at the day when they fall due, then his policy 
is forfeited, and all his previous ]>aymeiit3 are lost to him, and 
gained to the Offices. It ought also to be understood, that all 
Assurance Offices, in granting a policy, charge the premium 
according to the age of the applicant at his next birth-day. 
Now as people are born at all times throughout the year, and 
as people eflect their Insurances at all times throughout the year, 
it is evident that all the insured are regarded as a little older than 
they really are; and on an average it may be fairly assumed that, 
one with another, they aje charged as if they were six months 
older than they really are. The generality of the Offices 
pay the amount of the policy three months after the death of 
the assured. These seem to be all the points that require to 
be explained, in order to render our discussion intelligible to 
all readers. 

We now present a synopsis of the rates charged by the seve* 
pA Life Offices in Calcutta. 
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is stat^ iu a subsequent part of this article. 
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It is proper to mention that prior to 1852 the rates of the 
Universal were considerably higher than is represented in the 
two preceding tables, as will appear from the following example 
of what was formerly charged by that Office — 


'So 

Civil. 


Militaby. 

One year. 

Five 

years 

Whole 

life 

without 

profits. 

One year. 

Five 

years. 

Whole 

life 

without 

ptrofits. 

20 

27 

28 

38 

32 

34 

42 

40 

39 

40 

53 

48 

50 

57 

f)0 

63 

70 

93 

69 

75 

95 


The reduction amounts to about twenty per cent, on both 
Civil and Military lives for short periods, and to about ten per 
cent, lor tlie whole term oi life without profits, 

III the great majority of cases, the policies efiected with Life 
Assurance Companies, in this country, are on the lives of per- 
sons not younger than twenty -five years, or older than forty-five 
years. It will be convenient, therefore, to exhibit the average 
yearly rates for the insurance of 1,000 rupees with each Office, 
at ages from twenty-six to forty-five inclusive ; and this infor- 
mation is accordingly supplied by the following table : — 



One Year. 

Five Years. 

Whole Life, 1 Whole Life, 1 
with profits, without profits. \ 

1 Office. 






1 



Civil 

Mil. 

Civil. 

Mil. 

Civil 

Mil. ' 

Civil. 

Mil. 

\ 

1 . . 


Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

' Church of England . . . 
Colonial 

33. 

41.65 

34.3.5 

43. 

53.3 

57.’8 

48.05 

54.45 

1 Family Endowment.. 

29.15 

34.25 

31.1 

37.1 

43,95 

48.95 

40.8 

45.7 1 

Indian Laudable 

37.5 

42.95 

39.15 

45.25 

49.15 

58.5 

... 

1 Medical, Invalid > 
and General .. > 

32.4 

35.35 

34.55 

; 36.9 

43.2 

45.4 

1 

^ 39.8 

1 

Now Oriental 

37.5 

42.95 

39.15 

, 45.25 


* 

i 49.15 
; 49.15 

1 58.5 

1 58.5 

United Service 

37.5 

42.95 

39.15 

45.25 



Universal 

29.55 

35.3 

30.9 

i 36.95 

! 54.4 

1 

59.25 

J.'i on i iin ‘IK ! 

I 


! 



The first thing that will strike the reader on looking at this 
and the preceding tables, is that the rates of premium charged 
by the tliree local Companies, viz., the New Oriental, the Indian. 
Laudahlc, and the United Service, on lives resident in India, ftve 
precisely the same in every case, and are, with two excejitions, 
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higher on every scale than those of the English Companies. 
The exceptions are the Colonial and Universal^ whose pre- 
miums are higher on the profit scale. It should be stated, that 
the Oriental have since 1848 allowed a discount of ten per 
cent, off their published rates. There is no obligation on them, 
that we are aware of, to grant this privilege to future, or con- 
tinue it to present policy-holder#: 

The lowest rates in the table, on the short term scales, are, in 
the case of civil and military lives for one year, those of the 
Family Endowment ; and civil lives for five years those of the 
Universal ; on civil and military lives^ for the whole term of life, 
and on military lives for five years the Medical, Invalid and 
General rates are lower than those of any of the other Com- 
panies. 

We shall, in due time, examine the nature of certain returns 
made by some of the Offices noticed, in the shape of “ bonuses” 
and commissions. It is sufficient, for our present purpose, 
to point out the rate, which the insured hy each Office con- 
tracts to pay before the Office will issue a policy in his favor ; 
and the result of our investigations, as to the Indian rates 
of premium, exhibits some singular anomalies. A glance at 
the foregoing tables will satisfy any one, that there is some- 
thing which requires to be looked into. Either some Offices 
charge rates exorbitantly high, or others insure lives at pre- 
miums dangerously low. 

A very considerable number of assurers in this country, on the 
scale of premiums applicable to the whole ter mof life, look for- 
ward to continuing their policies in Europe, or in some more 
genial country, where the diminished risk to life entitles them to 
a reduction of premium. We may therefore be allowed a veuy 
brief digression from the more immediate purpose of these re- 
marks, as it is of some importance that the English, as well as 
the Indian, rates of premiums be previously ascertained by par- 
ties before entering into a Life Assurance contract. It will 
be seen that, in general, the Offices whose Indian rates are high- 
est, are also those whose English rates are highest, although the 
proportion between English and Indian, rates is not uniform. 
Neither are the periods of residence in England requisite to 
entitle a policy-holder to be transferred to the English rates 
the same in all the Ofljces, 



The following Table ihows the yearly English rates of premium ^ with and without profits, for the whole term of life. 
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ICoTE. — ^The English ra^ the United Service are not known. In the Indian Latidabie an insure, after two years* residence in England, is entitled to ixota 

third more the ^nj^sidents in India. 'Bins supposing the latter get 30 per cent., the ferm» would be entitled to 49 per cent. 
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The Oriental rates for England are obtained by deducting 
twenty per cent, from the premiums for India. This is a very 
summary way of settling a difficulty. We notice in the pros- 
pectuses of the English Companies, that they generally offer 
to reduce the premiums to English rates applicable to the age 
of the assured, when his policy was effected, immediately on 
the life insured returning to ^Europe to reside permanently. 
I&ut neither is this quite correct. Actuaries are now generally 
agreed, that as a rule, increase of risk, caused by residence in 
India, is compensated by adding three years or so to the indivi- 
dtiaFs age. The Oriental^ however, charges the same for a per- 
son of twenty, as the English Officis do for one of forty-five, 
nor can we arrive at any notion of their reasons for so doing. 

The premiums for India and England then are plain enough. 

We shall not at present enter upon the returns afforded by 
certaii|^of these Companies in the shape of profits, or “ bonuses ” 
as they are called, but having shewn what premiums are charged 
by the Assurance Offices of India — having shewn, indeed, in the 
foregoing tables, hoio much money it is necessary to pay to these 
Offices before they will undertake certain liabilities — we shall 
proceed to examine the second proposition with which we origi- 
nally started. 

It may be necessary to premise, that in the construction of 
the foregoing tables, and indeed all tables of premiums for Life 
Assurance, there are generally three elements employed, viz. : — 

First . — The rate of mortality which may be expected to 
obtain amongst the lives assured. 

Second . — ^The interest which the Office can realize on the 
contributions of the members. 

Third . — The additions which are made to the pure mathe- 
matical premium to cover expenses of management. 

The premiums obtained by the employment of the first two 
elements mentioned are, we believe, technically called the 
‘‘pure” or mathematical premiums. The tabular or published 
rates of the Offices are obtained by adding to this normal pre- 
mium a per-centage, which is considered ample enough to cover 
the expenses of management. Now it is obvious, that to dissect 
the premiums contained in the foreloing tables, it is first 
necessary to ascertain what are the mathematical rates of pre- 
;mium applicable to India, and this enquiry involves, as before 
ftated, the mortality amongst Europeans, and the rate at which 
money improves at compound interest in this country. 

Various enquiries have been made at differenttimes into the rate 
of mortality of (pertain classes of Europeans in India, with which 
it is not necessary that we should at present concern ourselves. 
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The most remarkable attempts* to solve this Important and 
interesting problem are those by the Committee appointed by 
the Bengal Government in 1834, to consider the expediency of 
a Government Life Assurance Institution ; by Mr. Woolhouse, 
the Actuary of the National Loan Fund, in 1839 ; by Mr. Nelson, 
of the Medical Office, in August 1849 ; and by Mr. Griffith 
Davies, at various times, his last report having appeared in con* 
nexion with the Bengal Civil Fund, in June, 1851, 

The fleeting character of European society in India, uncon- 
nected with the covenanted services of the East India Company, 
has hitherto rendered it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to collect sufficient data applicable to that class, on which to base 
any table of mortality. Accordingly, the most important en- 
quiries, which have, up to the present time, been made into 
this question, have had reference to the covenanted civil and 
military servants of the Company in the three presidencies. 
From, the very limited number of civilians, these investigations, 
in so far as they are concerned, are not so satisfactory as we 
could wish. The paper by Mr. Prinsep, referred to below, is 
founded upon the casualties amongst the904 civilians who reach- 
ed Bengal between 1790 and 1831, a period of forty-one years. 
In 1842, Mr. Davies formed for the Uncovenanted Service 
Family Pension Fund in Bengal, a table of mortality deduced 
from Messrs. Dodwell and Miles’ list of about 1,200 Ben- 

* One of the earliest papers on this subject is that published in the Gleanings 
of Science, % Calcutta periodical now extinct. The article appears in the number 
lor September, 1831, and is entitled “ On the Duration of Life in the Ben^l Civil 
Serviee.” In 1832 Mr. H. T. Prinsep read a paper to the Asiatic Society on tlie 
Mortality of the Beng-al Civil Service, which is published in the Journal of the 
Society tor July, 1832. In 1836, the “Results of an Enquiry, respecting the Law of 
Mortality for British India, by Major H. B. Henderson,*' appeared in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol, xx. A paper by Mr. Christie, formerly actuary of the Universal 
Life Office, was, in 1838, read to the Statistical Socie^, “ On the rate of Mortality 
amongst Officers retired from the Indian Army.” This paper is published in the 
Journal of the Society for September of that year. In 1839 Mr. Woolhouse pub- 
lished his “ Iiivestiffation of Mortality in the Indiau Army,” the most remarkable 
treatise on the surnect which had, up to that time, appeared. Mr. Griffith Davies^ 
of the Guardian Office, has, at various times, reported on certain of the Funds of 
the three presidencies. The most important report, wliich treats of military lives, 
is that on the Bengal Military Fund, dated February, 1844. 

In 1846, Mr. Cumin, of the Calcutta Mint, constructed a table of mortality of the 
Civil Servants, who had come* on the Bengal establishment since 1779. He also 
appears to have been about the same time engaged in forming a table applicable to 
Military ofRoers, when death put an end to his labors. In 1849, Mr. Neison com-’ 
pleted his report on the Bengal Military Fund. In 1860 Mr. C. S. Francis pub- 
lished “ An Investigation of the Rato of Mortality amongst certain Assured Lives 
in India, ” and about the same time Mr. Griffith Davies reported on the Bengal Civil 
Fund. In February of last year, Mr. Jellicoe, Vice-President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, read a paper to tiie Institute, on the rates of premium for Bengal, which 
is published in the Assurance Magazine for that year, we should also state, that 
Colonel Sykes has made some valuable contributions to vital statistics in India, 
which are published in the Journals of the Statistical Society of Loudon, and that 
Major Haunyingtou has given considerable attention to the same subject. 
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gal Civil Servants, appointed during the period from 1780 
to 1838, and he has adopted the same table up to the age of 
forty in his recent report on the Bengal Civil Fund.* 

The following table may be considered interesting, as exhibit- 
ing the supposed mortality per cent. j>er annum amongst the 
Civil Service of Bengal, contrasted with the mortality amongst 
the male population of England and Wales ; — f * 


Age, 

England and Wales. 

Davies, 

Prinsep, 

Agt. 

20—24 

.846 

1.369 

2.032 

20—24 

2&— 29 

,977 

1.501 

2.087 

25—29 

80—34 1 

1.050 

1.762 

1.795 i 

30—34 

35—39 1 

1.137 

1.954 . 

2.m 

35—39 


The above table amounts to this. In Mr. Davies’ opinion, 
of 1,000 Bengal Civil Servants, all aged exactly twenty years, 
not more than 861 will complete their twenty-ninth year, and not 
more than 714 their thirty-ninth year, while in England and 
Wales, of the same number of males, alive at age twenty, 912 
will complete their twenty-ninth year, and 817 their thirty -ninth 
year. 

But even supposing these results could be considered as set- 
ting at rest the question as to the Civil Service of India, it is 
evident that it would be dangerous to insure the very mixed 
class who present themselves for insurance, at premiums applica- 
ble to civil lives, for rates deduced from a table representing 
the deaths amongst so select a class as the Civil Seryiie. In all 
countries, the mortality varies considerably in passing from one 
class to another, and in India especially, East Indians — a term 
which, by the way, is apparently used in a conventional and not 
an ethnographical sense, and is analogous to Eurasian, Indo- 
Briton, «:c. — and Europeans in humble circumstances, who 
are not so well fed and housed as the more affluent re- 
sidents, and who have not the means of leaving the coun- 
try for a change of climate when sickness renders it necessary, 
must be considered as incurring considerably greater risk 
than others more favorably situated in these respects. 

There is another consideration, too, which must not be over- 
looked, and that is, whether people settling in India at various 
ages are not subject to greater risk than those who come out 
young, and thus become acclimated at an early age. It has 

♦ the above, we have seen Mr. Nelson’s Report on the same Fund, 

dated 14th December, 1862. The results arrived at are in the highest degree inter- 
esting and amply bear out our own view in several important particulars. 

t Vital Statistics, p. 6. 
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been conjectured that the mortality is higher in proportion 
amongst the former olass. 

An investigation, noticed in No. XXVI. of this Review^ 
was some time ago made by Mr. C. S. Francis of Calcutta, into 
the experience of two of the oldest local Life Offices in India. 
The data consisted of the experience of thirty-three years^ 
from 1815 to 1847 inclusive, and comprised 9,541 assu- 
rances, of which 2,121 lapsed by death, 5,860 were discontinued, 
and 1,560 remained in force on the 31st December, 1847. 
While great praise is due to the gentleman who undertook 
this difficult and laborious task, it is to be regretted that he did 
not adopt means to expunge every duplicate policy on the 
same life. 'Tn the case of the Laudable, every duplicate policy 
appears to have been expunged, but the same accuracy was not 
observed with the Oriental policies, and besides, parties insured 
in both Offices were not distinguished. Thus a person might 
have had three or four policies in the Oriental, and another in 
the Laudable, than which indeed nothing is more common, and 
his decease would be recorded as fcur or five deaths, instead of 
one. It is to be observed, also, that the average duration of 
the great majority of the policies is not more than three and a 
half years. Owing to the high rates demanded, it is natural to 
suppose that those of the insurers, who entertained any thing like 
a good opinion of their vitality, would abandon their policies 
as soon as they had served a temporary purpose ; and this 
circumstance, taken in connexion with the above, may account 
in some measure for the extraordinary conclusion at which 
Mr. Francis arrives, viz., that the mortality amongst mixed 
assured lives in India is considerably higher than amongst the 
Bengal Military Service according to Mr. Woolhouse’s cal- 
culation. • 

We are inclined to believe with Major Henderson,* that at cer- 
tain ages, at all events, the army casualties may, with the utmost 
safety, be assumed as a criterion of the mortality amongst the 
mixed class, who present themselves to Assurance Offices in 
this country for insurance at civil rates. It therefore remains 
that we enquire what is the rate of mortality amongst the of- 
ficers of the Bengal Army ? 

The data from which the table formed under the auspices of 
the Committee appointed by Government was deduced, consist- 
ed of returns, made by the Adjutants-General of the three pre- 
sidencies, of the names and ages of all officers who had di- 
ed year by year at each presidency during the twenty years, 


* Asiatic Besearchcs, vol. xx., p. 205. 
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from 1814 to 1833, as compared with the strength of the res^ 
pective armies for the twenty years exhibited. Mr. Woolhouse’s 
data consisted of an “ alphabetical list of the officers of the 
^ Indian Army, with the dates of their respective promotion, 
‘ retirement, resignation, or death, whether in India or in Europe, 
‘ from the year 1760 to the year 1834 inclusive, corrected to 
^ September 1837, compiled and edited by Messrs. Dodwell 
‘ and Miles, East India Army Agents ;** and Mr. Neison 
prepared his tables from the Records of the India House* 
It appears that the patronage and other books at the In- 
dia House record the date of the appointment of each cadet, 
and with the exception of those struck off, cashiered, or dismiss- 
ed the service, each cadet continues under observation until 
his death. From 1799, the age of each officer at entry into the 
service is given, authenticated by certificate of birth. Mr. 
Neison extracted from these records, applicable to the period 
commencing lat January, 1800, to the 31st December, 1847, the 
age of each cadet at his appointment, and with the exception 
above mentioned, extended Ms observations *over their lives until 
the end of 1847. There are thus ample data for estimating the 
mortality amongst officers of the Bengal Army. Mr. Woolhouse’s 
observations embrace 6,017 lives, and extend over a period of 
seventy-six years, and Mr. Neison’s embrace 6,199 lives, and 
extend over a period of forty-eight years. 

The following table exhibits the actual mortality per cent, 
per annum according to Mr. Neison’s investigations, as given 
in Table I. of his Report, and the mortality per cent, per annum 
as computed from Table VI. in Mr. Woolhouse’s pamphlet:— 


Age. 

W mlhouse. 

Neison. 

18—22 

2.670 

1.889 

23—27 

2.757 

2.420 

28—32 

2 010 

2.630 

37 

8.147 

2 932 

36-42 

8.446 

2. H 78 

43—47 

3.615 

8.038 

48—52 

4.263 

3.054 

53-57 

P 4.930 

3.124 

68—62 

5.941 

3.854 


We think any one, who carefully examines the tables 
computed under the auspices of the Committee appointed 
by the Bengal Government, and their elucidation in* the 
early part of Mr. Neisoii’s report on the Fund, will come to 
the condttsicn that the greater mortality indicated by Mr, 
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Woolhouse’s results above given, as compared with those of 
Mr. Neison, arises from the former having included the casual- 
ties of the last century. A very general impression certainly 
exists in India, that even within the memory of man a marked 
and decided improvement has taken place in the duration of 
life, not only of military officers, but amongst the European popu- 
lation generally. The time was when the English residents in 
Calcutta used to meet at a certain period of the year, we be- 
lieve on the 1st of November, for the special purpose of eon- 
gratulating each other on having survived the dangers of ano- 
ther season ; but improved knowledge of the proper means of 
protection from the climate, and general advancement in me- 
dical science, have tended to render this curious ceremony no 
longer necessary. Undoubtedly regular exercise and tempe- 
rate living are essential to European life and health in this coun- 
try. We noticed the other day a remark said to have been 
made by the late Duke of Wellington on this head, which is 
so characteristic as to be worth quoting. Here it is — “ If peo- 
‘ pie would only practise abstinence, take exercise, and avoid 
^ exposure to the mid-day sun and pestiferous night air, they 
‘ would find India quite as healthy a residence as England.’* 

If it be true then, as there is every reason to believe, that 
thi^ improvement has taken place in the value of European life 
in India within the last thirty or forty years, it is evident that 
a table of mortality, formed from data comprehending the ex- 
perience of the present century, and brought down as near as 
possible to our own day, is better adapted than any other to 
form the basis of the rates of premium necessary for Life Assur- 
ance. 

We are aware that Mr. Jellicoe, a distinguished London 
actuary, in a paper on t^is question, published in the Assur- 
ance magazine^ advocates the adoption of Mr. Woolhouse’s 
table, on the ground of security, until the work promis- 
ed by Mr. Neison, on the general mortality of India, makes 
its appearance ; but we think there can be little doubt that 
the latter gentleman, having made his own table the basis 
of the Indian rates of premium, published by the Office with 
which he is himself immediately connected, will fully justify 
this important step, when his observations appear, and amply 
confirm what he has already advanced on the subject. 

While it is impossible to lay down any general rule as to the 
number of observations which will justify an actuary in determin- 
ing a law of mortality as the basis of tables for life contingencies, 
we may state as a case in point, that the great majority of the 
English Companies deduce their rates of premium for Life Assur- 
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ance in Europe, from wliat is commonly known as the Carlisle 
Table. Now' we are not prepared by any means to admit the 
sufficiency of the Carlisle observations ; but at all events the 
English rates are chiefly computed from them, and it may be 
worth while just to glance at the facts which form the basis 
of that table, as compared with the India House Records, com- 
prehending Mr. Neison’s data. The Carlisle Table was deduced 
from a tract entitled — “An Abridgement of Observations on 
^ the Bills of Mortality in Carlisle, from the year 1779 to the 
* year 1787 inclusive.'^ It appears scarcely necessary to 
point out how much more to be relied on are results obtained 
tirom observations of 5,199 distinct lives, extending over a period 
of forty-eight years, than those which comprise the experience 
amongst a fluctuating population of about 8,000 during a period 
of nine years. 

In examining the comparative merits of the tables of morta- 
lity for India, which have been hitherto constructed, it must be 
remembered also, that the chance of error in preparing the 
abstracts was, in the case of Mr. Neison, considerably diminished 
by his obtaining the particulars from the original records them- 
selves, and not, as in the case of Messrs. Woolhouse and Davies, 
at second-hand. This, indeed, is rather an important considera- 
tion. Dodwell’s list was compiled without any view to the con- 
struction of life contingency tables; the facts, although said to 
have been abstracted with great care, were neverth^^a^. tabu- 
lated by those w'ho had no experience in such while in 
the other case, the conduct of details w as in the |mi|ds of men, 
who, to careful mathematical training, added largO experience 
in such pursuits, and who, it may be supposed, were fully aware 
of the immediate object for which the investigation was under- 
taken. It may be mentioned also, that Dodwells list does not 
give the ages of cadets on entering the service, and thus, until 
the last Report on the Military Fund appeared, the average age 
of officers at entry was, by all who had investigated the subject, 
erroneously assumed to be eighteen years. But the India 
House books afford certified evidence of the exact age of 
each cadet on entering the service, and thus Mr. Neison was 
enabled to show that the average age was nearer seventeen than 
eighteen years. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appears difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Table 1. of Mr. Neison’s report, above referred 
to, is a fairer basis than any other, from which to deduce a scale 
of premiums for Life Assurance, applicable to European officers 
of the Bengal Army, at ages from seventeen to sixty, and that, 
in the absence of any more satisfactory data, the results may, 
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for the purposes of an Assurance Office, be adopted with the 
utmost safety, as giving a sufficiently correct idea of the casual*- 
ties amongst the entire European population in this country 
at these ages. 

The rate of interest is the next consideration. If it be desirable 
that every one entering into a Life Assurance contract, make 
himself acquainted with tlie table of mortality, from which the 
premiums of the Office he proposes to support have been cal- 
culated, it is equally important that he learn the rate of inter- 
est which has been assumed in their calculations. This will 
readily appear, if we suppose a person opening two policies with 
different Offices at the same time, and paying a single premium 
of 1,000 rupees on each policy, in full of all demands. At the 
end of fifty years, his 1,000 rupees would, at four per cent, per 
annum compound interest, amount to Rs. 7,100-10-5, while, 
at three per cent., it would amount to only Rs. 4,.383-14-5. 
Such Offices, indeed, should not only undertake the equaliza- 
tion of life, but the return of sums paid them at compound 
interest. 

The rate of interest which ought to be assumed in the com- 
putation of life premiums is, in many cases, a much more diffi- 
cult point for the actuary to deal with, than that which relates 
to the prosj)ective mortality of the subscribers. Any sudden 
and material deterioration in the value of liurnan life is, to say 
the least, exceedingly unlikely, but extensive and unexpected 
fluctuations in the rate of interest are continually occurring. 
Mr. Einlaison, the Government actuary, writing in 1829, says — 
“ I take it for granted, that it will be considered safe enough 
' to assume, that money in a long course of years will so accii- 
‘ mulate through all fluctuations, as to equal a constant rate of 
‘ four per cent. ; because, in fact, money has hitherto accumu- 
' lated at four and a half per cent., whether we reckon from 1803 
‘ or from 1783.’’ Professor de Morgan thinks, that the rate 
assumed should “ never be above that at which the Govern- 
‘ ment can borrow, and referring to the English Companies, 
his opinion is, ‘‘ that no Office would be justified in supposing 
‘ more than three per cent, with tables which are sufficiently 
‘ high to come any ways near to the actual experience of 
‘ mortality. The general practice with the English Com- 
panies, using the Carlisle Table, is to assume three per cent, 
in calculating premiums for European lives. It has been the 
custom hitherto, in the construction of tables for India, to 
suppose four per cent., and certainly there appears good 

♦ Probabilities, p. 257. f Ibid, p. 261. 

F r 
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reason to believe that money will, for a long time to come, with 
safety yield at least that rate in this country. Notwithstanding 
many grave apprehensions in certain quarters to the contrary, 
we are not afraid that there will be any serious and permanent 
depreciation in the rate of interest, even assuming that the most 
profound peace continues to exist in Europe for the next half 
century, a condition which is, to say the least, exceedingly im- 
probable. We believe that the vast fields for the employment of 
capital, which are being continually opened up in the magni- 
ficent Colonial possessions of Great Britain will, for a long 
time, afford ample outlet for any redundance of wealth which 
may exist in the mother-country. 

Considering, however, that we have but an uncertain element 
after all to deal with, we are willing to give those who differ 
from us the benefit of any doubt on tlie subject, and shall, in 
the table which we propose to institute as a standard of com- 

{ )arison, assume, that on an average not more than three and a 
lalf per cent, per annum, will, with perfect safety, be perma- 
nently realized in India. 

It is to be observed, that when a Life Office assumes in its 
calculations, that a certain rate of compound interest will be 
obtained, it proceeds on the supposition that all premiums and 
interest falling due will be paid at the due date and not later, 
and on the same day invested^ so as to be made at once productive ; 
but experience teaches us, that this is a condition which is often 
very far from being complied with. But on the other hand, 
a Life Office has various sources of profit independent of that 
which arises from fewer deaths occurring than were expected 
to take place amongst the members, and the improvement of 
their funds at a higher rate of interest than is assumed in the 
tables. For instance, the assurer is always charged the pre- 
mium applicable to his age as it will be on his next birth-day ; and 
thus, one with another, members of a Life Office are six months 
younger than is supposed in the calculations. Then the interest 
on investments is convertible half-yearly or quarterly, and not 
yearly, as is supposed in the tables ; and it is customary to charge 
fines for non-payment of premium, within stipulated times, &c. 
But the most important source of profit, perhaps, arises from 
policies allowed to lapse from non-payment of premium. In 
England profit from this cause is considerable, but in India the 
high rates of premium charged by many Offices, and the fact 
that in a multitude of cases the policies effected are in connexion 
with loans at exorbitant interest, affords some explanation of the 
circumstance that a very large proportion of the policies are aban- 
doned as soon as they have served their temporary purpose. Thus 
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the average duration of the Oriental policies, it would appear, 
is under four years ; and while in England, of the whole policies 
effected, not more than one-third are discontinued during the 
life-time of the parties assured — of 9,541 assurances effected in 
the Oriental and Laudable together, no less than 5,860 were dis- 
continued, or upwards of three-fifths. 

Upon the whole, then, while we beliere many people would 
contend, and not unreasonably, that all things considered, four 
per cent, is i\\eminimum rate which ought to be assumed in com- 
puting premiums for assurance in India, and while some would 
argue that four and a half per cent, could be supposed with 
perfect safety, we will silence all objection, which it is possi- 
ble to take to this part of our argument, by supposing three 
and a half per cent. ; and we now proceed to enquire what 
premiums will be obtained by the employment of this rate 
in connexion with the mortality which, we concluded, repre- 
sents what is likely to take place amongst the mixed class of 
assurers in this country. 

It mpy be convenient for those who do not quite understand 
the principle of Life Assurance, if we pause for one moment 
to illustrate the system by a simple example. Taking the expe- 
rience of the Laudable and Oriental^ and assuming the increase 
of money at four per cent., we shall suppose that sixteen resi- 
dents ill Calcutta, each of the venerable age of eighty-six years, 
which is an apt age for illustration, desired to form themselves into 
a small mutual Assurance Office, and that each member effected 
an assurance on his life for 1,000 rupees, to be paid at the end 
of the year in which he shall die. The mathematical rate of 
premium at that asre, payable yearly in advance, is near as 
may be, Rs. 490.671.* 


Then 16 X 490.671 = Us. 7850.786 

Add interest at 4 per cent, for one year.,,... „ 314,029 

Rs.... 8164.765 

Deduct claims on 6 deaths, which the Table indicates 
would take place during the first year 6000. 

Remains Bs. 2164.765 

Then 10 x 490.071 =4906.71 

Rs ... 7071.475 

Add interest at 4 per cent, for one year 282,859 


lls... 7354.334 


Rate of IVlortalifcy amongst Assiu’ed Lives, p. 38. 
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Deduct claims on 5 deaths, which the Table indicates 


would take place during the second year 5000 

Remains Rs. 2354.33i 

Then 5 X 490.671 = 2153.355 
Rs.... 4807.689 

Add interest at 4 per cent, for one year 192.808 

Rs... 4009.997 

Deduct claims on 5 deaths, which the Table supposes 
would take place during the third year 5000. 

Balance Nil. 


For at the end of the three years, all the lives would be extinct, 
and the Society having fulfilled its eiigageinents, would cease 
to exist. This is a rude enough exam])le, no doubt, but it will 
serve to show the working of the system. The premiums for 
assurance, applicable to the different ages, are all calculated on 
the same plan. It appears that six of the sixteen in tlie above 
example pay only Rs. 491,671 each, five make two years’ pay- 
ments, or pay Rs. 983,842 Rs. each, and five pay Rs. 1475.013 
each ; biittlie representativ^es of each receive the same stipulated 
sum of Rs. 1,000. In fact, as Mr. De Morgan observes, “in 
^ every Office some must pay more tlian they receive, in order 
‘ that others may receive more than they j)ay those who 
have more than average longevity pay for those who liave le.ss. 

Mr. Jellicoe, in the paper above mentioned, gives the nett 
yearly premium per cent, computed from a table of mortality 
form^ by him from Table I. in Mr. JVeison's Report, up to tlie 
age of sixty-four, and from Mr. Woolbouse’s table from that 
age to the extremity of life. We now present our readers with 
the liett yearly premiums for assurance of Rs. 1,000, as 
calculated by Mr. Jellicoe, at four j)er cent, interest, and the 
premiums at three and a half per cent., which we have computed 
from the table of mortality formed by him. 


Aye. 

Per cent. 

4 Per cent. 

Aqe. 

20 

Es. 28 

As 3 

P. 11 

Ks. 27 

As. 10 

P. 7 

20 

25 

SO 

1 

9 

29 

7 

2 

25 

80 

82 

4 

3 

31 

8 

10 

80 

85 

84 

13 

9 

84 

1 

3 

35 

40 

88 

2 

7 

87 

4 

8 

40 

45 

42 

7 

0 

41 

“ 8 

0 

45 

60 

47 

8 

6 

46 

7 

9 

50 

65 

54 

6 

6 

58 

2 

7 

55 

60 

64 

6 

5 

63 * 

1 

2 

60 
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We are not aware that there is any fixed rule amongst Insu- 
rance Offices, as to the amount of addition to be made to the 
nett or mathematical premiums, to cover charges of manage- 
ment, &:c. The amount added may be said to vary, according 
to the table of mortality, and the rate of interest supposed in the 
calculations, from five to twenty-five per cent. We believe it is 
seldom that a higher addition than ten per cent, is made, unless on 
the understanding tliat the assured, by that scale, are to participate 
in future profits, or in other words, that any over-payment, which 
it may afterwards appear they have made, will be returned to 
thenn Considering, therefore, that we propose to charge the 
mass of assurers, the rates applicable to military men ; — that 
there are, as we have seen, many other sources of profit to Insu- 
rance Offices, of which people are not genei*ally aware ; — that we 
have, in the calculation of the premiums in the last table, sup- 
posed a considerably lower rate of interest than there is 
reason to expect can be realized ; — we believe that an addition 
throughout the whole table of ten per cent, to the above ])reini- 
iims M’ould not only coin|)ensate an OfKce for charges of ma- 
nagement, but would, if moderate care and economy were 
exercised, leave a considerable surplus to be divided amongst 
the assurers, after all expenses and claims u 2 )on the Society 
were paid. 

riie following table then shows the results at which we have 
arrived, and exhibits the premiums yearly during life for assur- 
ance of 1 ,000 rupees on the lives of Europeans in India, calcu- 
lated from tlie mortality table deduced from 'lable I. in Mr, 
Neison s Report, with ten per cent added throughout : — 


Age. 

ih. 

i 

i 

1 

i Rs* 

20 

31 

45 

47' 

25 

33 

50 

52 

30 

35 

55 

60 

85 

38 

60 

71 

40 

42 




It will be seen on a comparison of the above scale wnth the 
rates generally demanded by Insurance Offices, that, had we even 
added twenty, instead of ten per cent., our premiums would 
still have been considerably more moderate than those which 
are usually charged. Before pointing out certain cases in which 
the ])remiams exacted really appear to be unnecessarily, nay ex- 
orbitantly high, it may be necessary to state that there are three 
forms of constitution under which Life Offices present themselves. 
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There are what lire called the “ Proprietary,” the “ Mutu- 
al,” and the “ Mixed” Offices. In purely Proprietary Companies, 
the insured are guaranteed from all risk, but do not share in 
profits. In Mutual Offices, again, there is joint liability for the 
fulfilment of engagements, but all profits arising from the 
business are divided amongst the assured. The Mixed Offices, 
which are by far the most numerous, combine the principles of 
the other two. Parties insuring with them have the advantage 
of an entire exemption from liability, and the option of sharing 
in a portion of the profits besides. 

We must leave our readers to determine which of these 
three systems is the best, as it is not our purpose to discuss 
their relative merits. We think it, however, only fair to point 
them out, and also to indicate, to what particular class each 
Indian Office belongs. The Colonial^ Church of England^ 
Family Endowment^ Medical^ and Universal^ all combine the mu- 
tual and proprietary principles. The Laudable is a mutual 
Office, and the Oriental and United Service^ to ^ all intents and 
purposes, proprietary. In the case of the Colonial^ it is not 
stated in the prospectus what is the proportion of profit which 
will be divided amongst the assured, or the periods at which such 
divisions will be declared. We learn, however, that the first 
investigation and division will take place in 1 854. The Church 
of England^ although not a purely proprietary Company, have 
no mention of profits in their Indian prospectus. The Family 
Endowment divides three-fourths of the whole profits annually. 
Parties insured on the profit scale, and who have paid five com- 
plete annual premiums^ will be entitled at the expiration of the 
fifth year, to a years profit^ calculated on the average of the pre- 
ceding five years. In the Medical^ profits are ascertained at 
regular intervals of five years, and an entire two-thirds divided 
amongst the policy-holders on the participating scale. The 
Universal returns profit to persons assured on the participating 
scale, who have paid six complete annual^ or twelve complete half- 
yearly premiums,"^ In the case of the Laudable, profits are ascer- 

* The method of division appears complicated, so that we quote it entire 

“1. The profits are declared in each year, on the second Wednesday in May, 
from which date all persons, who may have assured for the whole term of life on 
the participating scale, and on whose policies six complete annual, or twelve com- 
plete half-yearly original premiums have been paid, are entitled to participate in 
the profits of succeeding years, in either of the modes provided by the Deed of 
Settlement, viz., by a reduction of the annual, or half-yearly premiums, as they 
fall due, or by an equivalent addition to the sum assured by way of a bonus. Each 
assurer, on his first becoming entitled to participate in the profits, has the option of 
selecting eitlier of the foregoing methods, and three months from the date of de- 
claration of the profits is Slowed for his making that selection, which, however, 
when once determined on, cannot be altered in after years. 
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tained every half-year, “ and the return premium is available, 
* without exception, to all parties insured in the Society who 
‘ have paid even a single half-year s premium.” The profit 
supposed to have been realized is added to each policy in pro- 
portion, but no reduction of premium for the following half- 
year is made until the accumulations on policies amount to ten 
per cent, on the sums Hnsured in each case. In the event, 
however, of a party deceasing before the accumulations on his 
policy entitle him to a reduction of premium, the amount of 
these accumulations, without interest thereon, together of course 
with the sum assured on his life, are paid. The Oriental, as we 
stated before, is a purely proprietary Office, but they have been 
in the habit, since November, 1848, of allowing a reduction of 
ten per cent, on the amount of all premiums paid to them. It 
appears to be within the power of the Office, however, to with- 
draw this privilege whenever they see fit. The full premium 
is stated in the policies issued by them. As for the United 
Service, we have never heard or read of their ever refunding 
any thing. We suppose it is compulsory on parties borrowing 
money from the Bank of the same name to insure in the Office. 
At all events, their rates are about the highest in the table, and 
here is all that is stated about profits : — “ The nett surplus half- 
yearly profits, will be divided among shareholders, according to 
their respective shares. At the end of five years, only three- 
fourths of such nett profits will be so divided, and the remain- 
ing one-fourth among such policy-holders in the life class 
as may have been insured therein for the five preceding 
years, in the proportion of premium paid by them during the 
relative half-year.” There is a masterly ambiguity about the 
passage, which cannot fail to be attractive to intending insurers. 
We suppose it to mean, that after the unfortunate policy-holder 
has continued to pay these exorbitant rates for five years, 
the worthy shareholders, who have all this time been pocketing 
the difference between what our friend does pay, and what 
he ought to pay, will graciously reduce his eleventh half- 
yearly premium to an extent equal to his proportion of one- 


2. ‘ The practice of an annual division,’ as observed by Mr. Babbage, “ distributes 
the profits with more regularity and justice than any other and is especially 
advantageous to persons of advanced years, who cannot hope to participate in many 
septennfal or decennial divisions, as practised by several other Of&ces.’ 

« 8. One-fifth of the ascertained profit is divided between the policy-holders and 
shareholders— three-fourths to the former, and one-fourth to the latter— the re- 
maining four-fifths are set apart to enter into the average to be struck on the next 
eucceeding yeiir.’^ 
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fourth of the nett profits of the tenth half-year, and again 
will reduce his twenty-first half-yearly premium to an extent 
equal to his proportion of one-fourth of the nett profits of the 
twentieth half-year and go on. In short, will allow him his 
proportion of one-fortieth of the nett profits quinquennially, 
themselves of course appropriating all the rest. This ac- 
tually- aj)pears to be the intention. It is satisfactory to be 
able to say, that nobody has had the courage to put his 
name to the prospectus containing this modest proposal. 
We should like to know how many continue in the “ life 
class,” sufficiently long to become entitled to a participa- 
tion in tliese signal benefits, since the average duration of 
the policies in the Laudable, whose premiums are the same as 
those of the Office in question, and wlio profess to return the 
lohole of the profits half-yearly, is under eight years. 

It was our intention to have shewn, by a simple table, tlie 
actual per-centage of excess charged by the Offices brought 
under observation over the rates which we have instituted as a 
test, but we sliall in mercy to some of them forbear, the 
more especially as this article has already extended to a greater 
length tlian we contemplated, and abounds in tabular matter to 
a degree which will doubtless have alarmed most of our readers 
already, and rendered it any thing but attractive. Those who 
are curious to see the extent to which the gentle public have 
been, and continue to be, fleeced, — for we shall still use the word 
which we employed in touclwng on tliis subject before, — ^may 
ascertain this interesting point by comparing the premiums 
which we have calculated as a test, with those actually charged 
by the difie»’ent offices, and they will amve ‘at a tolerably 
clear idea of the amount per annum on every 1,000 rupees 
insured. We believe there is no necessity whatever for any 
Office adding at the outside more than 20 per cent, as an addi- 
tion for contingencies, to the nett rates at per cent. 

There is one other point in connexion with this subject, which 
it is necessary we should notice, biit for the reason above given, 
we shall be prevented from discussing it any great length. 
Our readers are already aware, that the greater number of Life 
Offices have two scales of premium, one of them being higher 
than the other, usually called the ‘‘ participating” scale, which 
means that the parties who choose to pay the premiums re- 
presented thereby will have a share in future profits. This 
peculiarity is, we fear, not generally understood. We question, 
indeed, whether one man, out of every hundred who insure their 
lives, precisely understands, on entering into the contract, the 
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exact terms on which he is to participate in profits. Such is 
the profound ignorance of these matters, that we can fancy a 
clerk taking down a proposal to dictation, and demanding whe- 
ther the applicant will insure with profits or without, being an- 
swered with a stare of astonishment at such a question, and an 
“ Oh ! with profits certainly,'' the person innocently fancying that 
it is quite optional with him to avail himself of this privilege, and 
that he can do so without any additional expense. We conceive, 
therefore, that there are several objections to this system, not the 
least being that it is generally misunderstood by the parties most 
interested, but more especially in the present case, that it serves 
in India as a kind of stalking horse to high rates of premwm. 
An Office is taxed with charging exorbitant premiums, and it 
immediately turns round and points triumphantly to the mag- 
nitude of its bonus." “ True enough," it is said, “ our premi- 
‘ urns are higher than those df the Offices you mention, but 
‘ look at the large amount of profits we have returned." But 
when, we ask, are these profits returned ? With one very doubt- 
ful exception, net in any case, as the reader will find on look- 
ing back a few pages, until the insured has continued to pay the 
high rates for several years. Supposing* he dies, or discontinues 
his policy in the meantime, what then? Why, all that he hasover- 
paid is lost. It is idle therefore to argue, that excessive rates are 
in every casecompensatedby returns of profits. Besides, we have 
never been able to see the necessity of any Insurance Company 
charging from fifty to sixty per cent, more, than all experience 
and investigation teaches us is sufficient, even although they 
agree to refund the sum so over-paid within the half-year. 
There is no parallel to such a practice in any other commercial 
transaction. We suppose it will be received as an axiom, that the 
nearest approach to perfection, in a scale of premiums for life in- 
surance, is attained where, to use the hackneyed phrase of the 
Offices themselves, “ the rates at every age are as low as is con- 
^ sistent with absolute security." We grant that where the nature 
of the risks to be undertaken is doubtful, or otherwise imper- 
fectly defined, the under-writers are quite justified in — if they 
must err — erring on the safe side ; but the nature and extent of 
the risk being precisely known, we cannot help thinking that 
the Office which, while it'affords perfect security for the fulfil- 
ment of all engagements, at the same time enables people to 
insure at the lowest amount of present yearly outlay^ is the 
most desirable Office for the public to support. It is only 
reasonable to suppose, that every man who, from the nature 
of his circumstances, is necessitated to insure his life, can find 
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more lucrative employment for all the money he can spare 
aft^r his insurance is effected than by depositing it with an 
Office with a view to a reversionary bonus. He has made all 
necessary provision, and this being done, he can surely find a 
better use for the rest of his money, by employing it in the pro- 
secution of his own business, than by giving it to an Insurance 
Office to improve for him. 

Participation in future profits is all very well, where the 
right to this privilege can be obtained without extrava- 
gant outlay, and while we do not say of all the Offices in 
this country that they 

. . . . keep the word of promise to the car 

And break it to the hope,” 

we repeat that what is generally wanted by those who effect in- 
surance is the absolute guarantee that a certain sum of money 
will be made good on the death of a particular person, should 
that event occur even the very next moment after the first pre- 
mium has been paid ; and, if we ourselves could obtain that gua- 
rantee by the payment to one Company of 1,000 rupees a year, 
we would on principle consider that method very much preferable 
to paying 1,500 rupees a year to another Company, for the same 
guarantee, however glowing the promises of future profits in the 
latter case might be. 

It is no remarkable characteristic of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, in any part of the world, to refund money where 
there is no absolute obligation upon them to do so ; and 
we have never heard any one bold enough to assert that the 
standard of collective morality amongst proprietary bodies in 
India is higher than it is elsewhere — rather the contrary in 
fact ; and we ourselves would consider the paying more than is 
necessary in such cases in the hope of getting some of it back 
after the expiry of a term of years, to be rather a dangerous 
experiment. 

But granting that it is necessary to make considerable addi- 
tions to equitable rates, in order to constitute what is called a 
“ participating” scale, it is worth while to stop and enquire what 
])roportion the additions for this purpose in India bear to 
similar additions in England. p 

Now we thought we had done with tabular statements, but we 
should like to take the Universal Office, and show how much in 
excess per cent, their ‘‘ with profit” rates for England are over 
the nett rates, according to the Carlisle Table, and supposing mo- 
hey to increase at three per cent. ; and also the excess per cent. 
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of their Indian rates, with profits, over those we have calculat- 
ed and consider sufficient. Here is the result ;* — 




English Rates, 

Indian Rates. 


I 







Our own 

1 
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Carlisles 

Universal 

Exeessper 
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63 
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18 

47 
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15 

9 

0 

13 

2 

15 
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ol 

0) 

63 
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■m 

It appears, then, if we add about twenty per cent, to the nett 
Carlisle three per cent, rates, we obtain the “ with profit'' scale 
premiums of the Universal Company for England, but it 
requires an addition of upwards of sixty per cent, to the nett 
Indian rates to make up the premiums for this country charged 
by that Office on the profit scale. No wonder that the Com- 
mittee appointed by Government reported, that the insured in 
this country were chiefly, or a large portion of them, debtors 
^ in the services — men, it may be supposed, improvident in their 
‘ life and habits." TV ho, but those who are compelled to insure, 
would insure on such terms? No wonder that some of the 
local Insurance Companies pay dividends to their shareholders 
at the rate of twenty to forty per cent, for the half-year, when 
they are able to obtain such excessive premiums as these. No 
wonder though we find the Universal suffering from quite a 
plethora of wealth, from its accumulations in India. 

When it is considered that insurers must continue to pay 
these enormous rates for six years, before they become entitled 
to any return whatever ; when we remember that considerably 
more than three-fifths of the policies effected in this country are 
discontinued by non-payment of premium, and when we bear 
in mind, that this system has been going on for the last thirty 
years, our readers will^ cease to wonder at the magnitude of 
these accumulations. At the last half-yearly meeting in Cal- 
cutta of the Universal Company, if we remember rigiitly, one 

f entlenian present protested against the subscriptions of the 
ndian policy-holders being withdrawn to England, while 
another endeavored to show,— albeit with, the most felicitous 
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disregard to mathematical requirements, for the highest powers 
of the actuary are called into requisition, in order to deter- 
mine what is divisible surplus, — endeavored to show, we say, 
in his own way, that at the allocation of profits in 1852, 
the full amount could not have been divided as provided for 
by the Company’s contract of copartnery ; but while we have 
no doubt, from the high character of the Office, and known 
ability of tlie actuary, that this is not the case, it seems clear 
that they luive an unnecessarily large sum accumulated, and 
that this mainly arises from the excessive rates of premium 
which the policy-holders have for many years been called upon 
to pay. 

We have now done. Our sincere wish has been in these 
observations to do strict justice to all the Offices concerned, but 
at the same time to state the simple facts of the case, and 
leave our readers^o draw their own conclusions. We have for 
a long time been anxious to throw some light on a subject lit- 
tle understood, but of great interest and importance to all. 
There is no doubt whatever that all the Offices, which we have 
thus ventured to bring under observation, are highly respecta- 
ble, but the terms of some of them require revision in order to 
adapt them more to the spirit of the times, and to our increased 
knowledge of the value of the commodities in which they deal. 
The local Offi ces may depend upon it, tliat the tendency of 
things at present is for English capital to seek an outlet in this 
country, and unless they modify their regulations, the whole 
business will pass out of their hands into those of the more 
enterprising of the English Companies. We have desired to 
place the tei*ms of the different competing Life Offices on re- 
cord, because we think the public are bound to support the 
Offices which lead the way to a more equitable system of things, 
in preference to those who liereafter may make a virtue of 
necessity, who after for years fleecing the public enormously, 
reduce their terms to a reasonable standard, when they cannot 
do better — who, in a word, do justice not from principle, but 
from expediency. 

At the same time, there should be no jealous rivalries, but ra- 
ther a generous emulation amongst such Companies. In India, 
alas ! from the way in which the system has been abused, the 
extent of its adoption, instead of being evidence, as it certainly 
is in England, of frugality and forethought, is rather indicative 
of recklessness and improvidence; but based on sound prin- 
ciples, and properly conducted, the legitimate object of such 
Societies is a very •good and praiseworthy one. They prac- 
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tically inculcate habits of providence and self-denial, and thus 
tend to the elevation of the species. If it be true, as Dr. 
Jolinson has asserted, that “ whatever makes the future pre- 
‘ dominate over the present, exalts us in the scale of think- 
‘ ing beings,** then these Societies ought to be encouraged by 
every possible means, nor should those who are actually en- 
gaged in assisting their progress, indulge in petty squabbles, 
because some are more successful in the prosecution of this 
good work than others. 

It was our intention to have said a few words on the ex- 
tension of the Life Assurance and annuity system to the native 
population, an enterprise which we have very much at heart, 
but which is surrounded with difficulties : our space at pre- 
sent will not permit. We would also have liked to say a few 
words on certain abuses in the practice of Marine Insurance in 
Calcutta, but will be prevented for the same reason. The ob- 
jection to the local Marine Offices is, that they seem to be got 
up with a view more to the remuneration of the Agent, than the 
good of the public and the respective copartneries. We sug- 
gest to the shareholders in such Companies, that the Agents 
should be paid a commission upon the profits realized, and not 
upon the gross premiums received. 


Since writing the above, we have seen Mr. Nelson’s Report 
on the Bengal Civil Fund, dated 14th December, 1852, just 
received, and it is gratifying to be able to state, that it amply 
confirms our argument in several important particulars. It will 
be remembered by many of our readers, that the Committee 
appointed by the Civil Fund J;o examine Mr. Davies’ Report 
took exception to it on several grounds, and among others that, 
deducing as he did his table from Dodwell’s List of Civil 
Servants, from 1780 to 1838, he estimated the value of the lives 
of the members too low. We can quite remember, on seeing 
Mr.Davies’ Report, being surprised that he should have considered 
retired members of the Service as subject to a rate of mortality 
equal to that represented by the Northampton Table, the more 
especially that he himself, so far back as 1839, in his Report 
on the Madras Military Fund, alludes to the investigation of 
Mr. Christie into the casualties amongst retired officers of 
the Military Service, elsewhere referred to in this article. It 
was we considered difficult to understand how, if retired soldiers 
lived much longer than according to Dr. Price’s Northampton 
Table, why retired civilians should not |Rjoy an equal or 
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superior share of longevity to their military brethren. Mr. 
Neison, as we expected, has at once pointed out this discrepancy 
in the former Report on the Fund, and while he admits that the 
results of his own enquiries are corroborative of the justice of 
Mr. Davies’s table up to the age of 40, he considers that the mor- 
tality after that age is considerably less than is supposed in Mr. 
Davies’s calculations. 

But the most important information for our present purpose 
in Mr. Nelson’s Report is, that it contains strong additional 
evidence of a gradual and certain improvement in average 
European longevity in this country having taken place within 
the last few years. We think there cannot be a doubt that this 
is the case. Whatever may be the cause, the fact appears 
indisputable, and it ought to be a highly important and gratifying 
one to every Englishman in India. Mr. Neison has, in the 
construction of his table of mortality for the Civil Service, 
availed himself of a Register of the Bengal Civil Servants 
from 1790 to 1842, compiled by Ramchunder Doss, under 
direction of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, whose paper on the deaths in 
the Civil Service, between 1790 to 1831, has been already 
referred to. This list, it appears, was compiled expressly with 
a view to the construction of a table of mortality, and has been 
already used for that purpose by Major Hannyngton ; but that 
gentleman did not arrange his facts so as to shew the mortality 
for each decennary during the entire period. It is in the highest 
degree important, for many reasons, in investigations of this 
character, to divide facts into groups of equal size, and compare 
one group with another. Thus, if we have the facts for every 
decade or years over a long period, we are able to compare the 
experience of each decade with tlie other, and if no very 
material fluctuations are apparent, it goes to prove that a 
sufficient number of facts have been collected to form an average. 
In the present case it is evident that the very magnitude 
of the experience is an objection to the results which it appears 
Major Hannyngton and others have arrived at, because they 
include without distinction the casualties amongst the service at 
a period when the habits of Europeans in this country were 
notoriously inimical to long life, and when the hygienic art in 
India was but very imperfectly understood. Thus we find from 
the Report under notice, that while during the period 1790 — 
1819, the average mortality amongst the Bengal Civil Service, at 
ages twenty-one to forty, was 1.962 per cent, per annum, that 
during the period 1840 to 1842, it was not more than 1.773 per 
cent, per annum, showing a difference in favor of increased 
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longevity in later years of .189 per cent.: that is, supposing the 
Service to consist of 500 members, about one fewer dies every 
year now than we have reason to believe was the case during an 
earlier period. This improvement is apparently chiefly owing 
to the increased longevity of civilians above thirty. 

There is one table in Mr. Neison’s Report so interesting and 
encouraging, that we shall take the liberty of extracting it 
entire : — 


Ages. 

Mortality per cent. 

Ages. 

Glasgow, 

Liverpool. 

CivU Service. 

England and 
Wales. 

1790—1842 

1820—1842 

21 to 25 

1.326 

1.034 

1.876 

2 044 

0 876 

21 to 25 

26 to 30 

1 604 

1.104 

1.960 

1.963 

0 998 

26 to 30 

31 to 35 

1.933 

1.374 

1.553 

1.026 

1.063 

31 to 35 

o 

O 

2.318 

2.392 

2 340 

1 403 

1 157 

36 to 40 

41 to 45 

2.792 

2.038 

2.951 

2.941 

1 319 

41 to 45 

12 1 to 45 

1.924 

1.479 

2.001 

1 1 783 

1 072 

21 to 45 


We may state that the greater mortality in Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, as contrasted with that of the whole of England and 
Wales, arises, if we remember rightly, from the number of 
Irish paupers who cross the channel in search of employment, 
and locate themselves in the cellars and low lodging-houses, 
each little family party forming a sort of nucleus of disease. 
But it is interesting, in even a statistical point of view, 
to know that the better class of male European residents in 
this country are actually subject to less risk to life than the 
aggregate male population of Glasgow, in the proportion of 
one in every 780. Hitherto, many people on coming out to 
India for a few years, have been filled with the most gloomy 
apprehensions, but the facts before us should have a tendency to 
dissipate such fears. The question for so long involved in doubt 
and obscurity^ as to the mortality amongst different classes 
of Europeans in India, is now pretty well cleared up. To those 
who have been content to leave their own country, where all 
the avenues to preferment are choked by eager and struggling 
competitors, and undergo a voluntary expatriation undeiT the 
sun of India, in the hope of realising that independence whicli 
is the object of every Englishman’s ambition, it must be cheer- 
ing to know that, with moderate attention to natural laws, 
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they run very little more risk to life than the 
their countrymen at home, and that after even 
residence in this country, they may return to 
take their place amongst its healthiest inhabitants. 


generality, of 
a protracted 
[England and 
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Art. I. — 1. The Great Exhibition Prize Essay ^ by the Rev, 
J, C. Whish^ M, A,^ Incumbent of Trinity Churchy East 
Peckham^ Kent. Lotidon, 1852. 

2. lectures on the Results of the Exhibition — Lecture XL By, 
Professor Royle^ Bl. D,y F. R, S, Arts and Manufactures of 
India, London^ 1852. 

The Industrial Exhibition, justly called the " World’s Great 
Fair,” is equally interesting to the Hindu and the European, 
to the philosopher and the philanthropist, to the man of 
the world and the man of letters. It is suggestive of reflec- 
tion to all reflecting minds. It is unquestionably the greatest 
marvel of the age, and affords a signal illustration of that unity 
of nations, which constitutes the distinguishing feature of mo- 
dern civilization. That all the nations of the earth, whether 
civilized or uncivilized, forgetting for the time their mutual 
animosities, and forgiving their mutual wrongs, real and suppos- 
ed, should have emulated each other in a friendly rivalry of 
industry, was a spectacle the like of which the ancient world 
never saw. The moral grandeur of such a spectacle far tran- 
scended all the outward pomp and circumstance with which 
Rome and Greece celebrated their proudest achievements. 

The idea of the Great Exhibition was conceived and enlarged 
by His RoyHl Highness the Prince Albert. As President 
of the Royal Society of Arts,” he had previously taken 
an active part in establishing periodical exhibitions of ma- 
nufactures on a small scale. The success of those exhibi-p 
tions had encouraged him, in 1848, to propose a quinquennial ex- 
hibition of British industry, to be held in 1851^ in connection with 
the Society and the Schools of Des^n; but in the yeair 
1849, he took the whole subject under his immediate and 
personal superintendance, and settled the principles on which 
the proposed Exhibition should be conducted. Having pro- 
ceeded thus far. His Royal Highness convened a meetino* of 
the leading members of the Society of Arts at Buckino-ham 
Palace, on the 30th J une, 1849, when it was resolved that a great 
collection of works of industry and arts of all nations should 
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be held in London, in 1851, for the purpose of exhibition, com- 
petition, and emulation;” and that it should consist, firstly, of raw 
materials — secondly, of machinery and mechanical inventions — 
thirdly, of manufactures — and fourthly, of sculpture and plastic 
art generally/ It was also settled, that the Government should 
be asked to appoint a Royal Commission, as the best mode of 
carrying this gigantic plan into effect. A second meeting was 
held at Osborne, on the 14th July, 1849, when the subject 
of the Royal Commission was again discussed, and a general 
outline of a plan of operations was submitted and approved of. 
On the 31st July, 1849, His Royal Highness, as President of 
tlie Society of Arts, wrote to the Right Honorable Sir George 
Grey, Bart., the then Home Secretary, to request the sanction 
of the Crown to the undertaking, and the issue of a Royal 
Commission. On the 3rd January, 1850, the Royal Commis- 
sion was granted by Her Majesty. 

It is not our intention to inflict on our readers a detailed ac- 
count of the origin and progress of the Exhibition. HowtheRoyal 
Commissioners felt it their duty to terminate the contract with 
the Messrs. Mundy, notwithstanding the liberal spirit evinced 
by the latter, and throw themselves on the national sympatliies 
for the pecuniary support of the great undertaking — how cordi- 
ally their appeal was responded to, and how voluntary contribu- 
tions poured in, so as to enable them to commence operations 
forthwith — how they were incorporated,” and thereby rendered 
exempt from personal liability — how zealously, ably, and success- 
fully they effected all the financial and executive arrangements — 
have been fully described by a host of writers on the Exhibi- 
tion, and must be well known to all readers, of all classes, in 
all lands. 

In this country, where nothing flourishes except when sup- 
ported by Government, and every thing languishes as soon as 
that support is withdrawn, many must find it rather difficult 
to realize the full extent of the beneficial operation of the 
voluntary principle,” in reference to the Exhibition. That 
such a gigantic undertaking, involving the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money, and requiring the co-operation of so many 
different classes of the community, should have supported itself. 
Instead of being paid for, and managed by. Government, is a 
fact which would scarcely be credited by the people of this 
country, accustomed as they are to expect the Sircar Bahadur” 
to do everything for them. But they must know that in England 
almost all the best of the public institutions and public works 
are the fruits of public spirit. There the interference of Govern- 
ment is not required so incessantly, and so indiscriminately ; — 
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here such Interference is considered absolutely necessary. There 
the people are every thing ; — here the people are nothing. It 
were out of place here to speculate upon the cause of this 
difference, or upon the origin of that public spirit, which in 
England has accomplished so much, while through its want 
in India, so little has been even attempted. 

Though the principles of the Exhibition had been previously 
discussed and settled, yet it was not till February, 1851, that 
they received the official confirmation of the Royal Commission- 
ers. It was then formally announced by the Commissioners, that 
the great collection should embrace the productions of all 
countries. They then sanctioned the proposal of Mr. Paxton 
for a structure of glass and iron, and the Crystal Palace sprang 
into existence, itself (taking into account the magical rapidity 
of its construction) a more magnificent monument of the high 
industriil position of England, than all those magnificent pro- 
ducts of her industry which it enshrined, and which extorted 
the admiration of foreigners. It evidenced not only the magni- 
tude of her indigenous resources, but the perfection at which her 
knowledge of the principles and laws of mechanics and machi- 
nery has arrived — it was indeed a mighty triumph of mechanical 
genius ; and the facility and fine taste with which that genius 
converted the raw material” into such a marvellous structure, 
is a noble exemplification of the combination of the practical and 
the ornamental, the useful and the beautiful. The vastness of the 
plan, and the electrical rapidity with which it was carried into 
execution, attest energy and resolution such as characterize the 
sturdy Englishman alone, and such as, if they were to possess 
those qualities, would enable the natives of this country to 
render her the finest country in the world. For while Nature is 
})rc-emincntly bountiful to India, man is pre-eminently neglect- 
ful and ignomnt of his interests ; while she has enriched the 
soil with an inexhaustible fertility, he has managed to thwart 
her benevolent provisions, and, in spite of her bounty, to live in 
poverty. 

The Great Exhibition was inaugurated on the 1st May, 1851, 
in the presence of Her Majesty, and with a grandeur and 
solemnity commensurate with its high and holy object. There 
was not only a gorgeous gathering of the rank and station, the 
wealth and intelligence, the beauty and fashion, the piety and 
learning, the heroism and glory of England; — there were also 
the representatives of a hundred different nations ; there was 
Europe cordially shaking hands with Asia, and teaching her by 
example to encourage Industry, and to recognize in her the 
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one great source of prosperity and advancement; there was 
America meeting on friendly terms with Africa ; while Aus- 
tralia looked on as the youngest member of the goodly family, 
with a fond hope that she one day would be not a step behind 
her elder sisters. 

The Royal Commissioners assembled at half-past 11 o’clock 
in the transept opposite the platform which had been erected 
in the centre of the palace. It is a fact not without in- 
terest to the people of India, that the chair of state, placed 
on that platform for Her Majesty, was the gift of an Indian 
prince, the Raja of Travancore. The Ministers of State and 
the Foreign Ambassadors, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his suffragans, ascended the platform at about the same time, 
and took their places around the temporary throne. The 
great and veteran warriors of the kingdom, robed in their 
glittering uniforms, and decorated with stars and orders, assisted 
in celebrating this jubilee of Industry and Peace. Among 
them was to be seen the hero of a hundred fights,” bent down 
with years of honorable and glorious toil, and supporting him- 
self on the arm of an aged comrade. Among the foreigners 
who attended there, was one who, true to oriental etiquette, 
had not taken off his cap, but presented the singular spec- 
tacle of a covered head, among a sea of uncovered ones. 
PI% represented a nation which, though geographically in part 
European, is morally, socially, and religiously Asiatic. An 
enlightened curiosity bad also tempted a native of the Celes- 
tial Empire to traverse the ocean and see the mechanical 
inventions of the ‘‘ outside barbarians,” before which the pro- 
ducts of his national ingenuity, however remarkable, sink into 
insignificance. But there was no one to represent India at 
the Exhibition ! That none of those enlightened native gen- 
tlemen, who have freed themselves from the fetters of caste, 
should have been induced to cross the Kalapaniy on this great 
and interesting occasion, cannot be reflected on without regret 
— a regret not altogether unmixed with reproach. It would 
have enlarged their minds, and opened to them a new and won- 
derful world. 

At length the flourish of trumpets announced the advent of 
the Queen of the British Isles. Escorted by the illustrious 
dignitaries of the State and the Church, and the Royal Com- 
missioners, she entered the Crystal Palace, as the clock struck 
twelve, and her entrance was greeted with a burst of applause, 
which soon swelled into a deafening cheer, as it was taken 
up and multiplied into an ocean of sound by the innumerable 
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crowd who stood for miles around. Her Majesty took her seat 
in the marble state- chair which had been 'placed on the centre 
of the dais, and covered with a mantle of crimson and gold. 

Had this been all, it was indeed a beautiful and grand 
sight, and would have amply repaid the voyage of a native 
gentleman to England. Before her rose the crystal fountain, 
sparkling, like another Koh-i-nur, under the resplendent rays 
of a mid-day sun, and behind her the graceful and umbra- 
geous foliage of several Indian and other tropical plants, render- 
ed the view eminently picturesque and romantic. 

As soon as the sensation created by the entrance of the 
Queen had subsided, and the assembled thousands were settled 
down into their respective places. Prince Albert, whose intelli- 
gent head and philanthropic heart had originated the Exhibition, 
commenced the proceedings of the day by reading, on behalf 
of the Royal Commissioners, an address briefly detailing the pro- 
gress of their proceedings. Her Majesty read a gracious reply, 
accepting the address, and passing a warm and well-merited 
encomium on the Royal Commissioners, for their ‘^judicious 
and unremitting exertions.” Ilis Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury then read a fervent prayer, invoking the blessing of 
the Almighty Architect of the Universe on the Exhibition. 

The Queen afterwards descended from the dais, and a royal 
procession having been formed, moved to the west end of 'the 
nave. Having traversed the building, and taken a cursory 
survey, she returned to her place, and announced, amidst 
the roar of cannon and the flourish of trumpets, — The Exhibi- 
tion opened.” 

Thus was the great temple of Universal Industry inaugurated, 
and it must be confessed, that never was such a magnificent puja 
paid to her before. Never, also, was a spectacle so eminently 
calculated to exemplify the superiority of modern over ancient, 
and of European over Asiatic, civilization. To the wondrous 
collection of industrial products, the old world had afforded no 
parallel. The almost living and breathing statues, and other spe- 
cimens of the plastic art, the magnificent centre-pieces and side- 
boards, the ornamental vases and other furniture of Austria — the 
display of brilliant and genuine jewellery, bronzes, plate, and 
porcelains of France — the admirable malachite manufactures of 
Russia — the beautiful mosaic works of Italy — the rich carvings 
in wood of Switzerland, — and the marvellous machinery of Eng- 
land ; her-self-moving, self-supporting, ^ and self-controlling 
machines, embodying the practical application of science to 
the daily purposes of life, illustrated the peculiar genius, and 
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indicated the resources of each country in the Western world. 
But it is foreign to o^r purpose to dwell on those objects. 

Allow us therefore to transport our reader to the department 
which represents India. It occupies both sides of the eastern 
end of the western avenue entering on the transept. You 
see on the side of the bay a curious collection of brass, copper, 
and earthen-ware vessels, including the ghora and guru, the 
dahur and the hahna, and on the other an infinite variety of 
specimens of iron. There arc also several varieties of copper 
ore, smelted antimony, pyrites, lead, and tin. The mine- 
ral collection proves, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
land we live in abounds in mineral wealth, and particularly in 
that most material ingredient of civilization, viz., iron. Further 
on, you see on a deal table about 170 figures of every Hindu 
trade and occupation, and models of bullock-carts and hack- 
eries, ckhas and ruths, silk filatures, and weavers’ looms for 
manufiicturing Dacca muslins, oil-mills and other paraphernalia 
of the kolu, the kamar’s wheel for making pottery, and 
tools used by the carpenter, goldsmith, bricklayer, and stone- 
cutter. The agricultural implements are numerous, and com- 
prise several kinds of the plough and charka, also of dalla, 
sleigh, khora, harrow, hoe, and several machines for clean- 
ing and husking rice, but all in the same rude state in 
wliich they would have been exhibited had the collection 
been made in the reign of Raja Vikraimulitya instead of that 
,of Rani Victoria. We do not find fault with them for their 
simplicity of structure, neither do we mean to say that they are 
not adapted to the purposes for which they arc used ; ou the con- 
trary, we are inclined to believe, that several of the improved Eu- 
ropean toofe would not be so well suited to this country, because 
of her climatic peculiarities and diversities ; but that our agri- 
cultural implements are susceptible of considerable improvement 
must be admitted by all, and their improvement must be effect- 
ed by adopting the imnciplcs exhibited in the corresponding 
European machines, and modifying the details with reference to 
the soil and climate of India. Indeed, that they should have 
continued in the same primitive state, shows that the desire of 
improvement has not actuated the people of this land, and that 
the faculty of invention, which has wrought miracles elsewhere, 
has unfortunately not been called into existence here. Agricul- 
ture has been practised here from time out of mind. We find 
invocations to Bornu in the Vedas ; but we nevertheless 
find it still in a very backward condition, which must be 
attributed to several causes, such as the exuberant fertility 
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of the soil, the fewness of^wants, and the institution of caste. 
The last cause has operated, perhaps, more powerfully and 
prejudicially than the others. By rendering all trades and 
professions hereditary, it has cftcctually barred improvement. 
By interfering with division of labor, it has rendered it com- 
paratively fruitless, and deadened all incentive to exertion. 
The institution might have been adapted to an early state of 
society when it was framed, but it is obviously repressive of all 
progression. A perpetual succession” (to quote the words of 
a lively writer) from father to son, of jewellers or tailors, 

^ of joiners or blacksmiths, dooming every boy that is born in 
the line to follow the calling his fatliers followed, is a most 
dreary sameness — a dead level, sweeping away, age after age, 
till it is lost in the future— a turning of the social world into 
strata, resting one upon the other, each with its appropriate 
deposit of men, as the successive strata of rocks have their 
deposits of fossils, no one of which can ever change its posi- 
tion in the scale. It is very well for trllobltes and saurians 
^ to be fixed in strata for ever ; they suffer nothing from want 
‘ of sympathy, and lulve no impulse to better themselves ; but 
^ it is not the way for those who live and move, and have a being. 

^ It is no plan for a world of brothers ; no plan for a world of 
^ sinners ; no plan for a world over which a Providence watches. 

^ It was natural as a first thought for securing proficiency^ in 
^ the various branches of trade, scholarship, and arms. But it 
^ was not a contrivance to last for ever .” — f Arthur s SuccessfuL 
Merchant,) 

The agricultural implements, noticed above, answer well 
enough when the crops are abundant and in favorable seasons, but 
they cannot, like the improved European tools and processes, ex- 
tort any produce from an unwilling soil. Irrigation appears to be 
the one great thing with the ryot. When he has watered his fields 
copiously, he believes he has done all that is necessary, but the 
other and more important processes and rules are not under- 
stood and practised by him. The rotation of crops is not suffi- 
ciently attended to ; and the value of fallowing,:-# weeding, and 
manuring is utterly neglected. While on this subject, we 
may allude to a proposal of the Council of Education, for intro- 
ducing the study of agriculture into some of the zillah schools. 
It was suggested by the visit of their Secretary to Cuttack 
last year, and is worthy of the most attentive consideration 
of the Educational Board and the Government. That the intro- 
duction of an improved system of practical agriculture into the 
Mofussil schools would prove most beneficial, cannot admit of 
a moment’s question. Wc regret to perceive, however, that the. 
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members of several of the Local Committees of Education have 
opined that it is not practicable. We, for our part, do not see 
any reason, why it should not be effected. Thanks to the Agri- 
cultural Society’s exertions, the services of competent malis 
are, we believe, easily available. It is true that the absurd pre- 
judices of the natives will be at first arrayed against the 
study of agriculture, but they will gradually die out as the 
advantages of it are practically experienced, in the shape of 
increased and superior produce. We fully agree with the 
learned Secretary to the Council of Education, that example 
constantly before their eye” will remove all prejudices and all 
objections, and we sincerely trust that a beginning will be made. 
The increased expense it will involve will, we are sure, be 
more tlian compensated by the important results. The absence 
of an industrial education for the middle and humbler classes of 
the people is one of the defects of the present system pursued by 
the Council of Education, and we hope it will be soon supplied. 
It is impossible to assign any limits to the agricultural resources 
of the country, and that so little progress should have been made 
in agriculture Is a matter of surprise and regret. It is, there- 
fore, time for India to rise from her sleep of ages, and render 
herself, what she is evidently intended by Nature to be — the 
granary of the world. 

Among the manufactures of India may be noticed several 
specimens of cotton from Bengal, the Upper-Provinces, Bom- 
bay, and the Deccan. Though the want of roads, heavy taxa- 
tion, and other causes, have materially interfered with its exten- 
sive cultivation, yet it is generally admitted, that if sufficient 
encouragement were held out, this country could supply not 
only England, but almost all Europe, with cotton. We trust, 
therefore, that the report of Mr. Mackay, the Cotton Commis- 
sioner, will tend to bring about this desirable result. The mass 
of valuable information he has collected can scarcely fail to 
convince the Manchester-men of the cotton-producing capa- 
cities of India, and rouse them to press on the Government 
the paramouuj necessity of affording every encouragement 
to the culture and manufacture of cotton. But this subject is 
worthy of a more extended consideration than we can now 
afford to give It; and we hope ere long to devote a separate 
article to its discussion. 

It must be gratifying to know, that the products of our 
looms were greatly admired at the Exhibition. And well they 
might, for the Khasa Mulmul, Schubnum, Abrawan, and other 
species of the muslins of Dacca, display a delicacy of touch, and 
a fineness and transparency of texture, which defy the imita- 
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tion of Lancashire and Manchester, New York and Massachu- 
setts. They are the finest instances to be found in the world 
of the production of a difficult effect by means apparently 
quite inadequate ; and although the manufacture has now 
considerably declined, and no pieces are now fabricated of the 
amazing fineness that was once attained, yet still the products 
of the Dacca looms must be regarded as something wonder- 
ful. There were several varieties of shawls of Cashmerian 
manufacture, carpets of Mirzapore, and silk, chiefly from 
Rajeshye, Murshedabad, and other districts of Bengjal. The 
collection of silks comprised Cossimbazar corahs, silk gown 
pieces, kerchiefs, silk tusser, twisted silk, &c. We are happy 
to perceive, that the silk transmitted from Rajeshye by Messrs. 
J. and R. Watson, Mr. C. R. Jennings, and others, were 
greatly and deservedly prized, and won medals for their 
manufacturers. Though silk is generally supposed to have been 
imported from China, yet from the enquiries we have made, 
are inclined to believe, that it is indigenous to this country. The 
tusser, gorod, and mulka, have been manufactured and worn 
by the natives from time out of mind— they were doubtless 
very inferior in quality originally ; but that the cultivation 
of the mulberry is almost as ancient as that of paddy, there are 
several reasons for believing. 

In the department of the fine works, you see the familiar, 
but not the less tasteful golaub-pas, utter-dhan, and other filagree 
works of Dacca ; you admire also the mosaic works of Agra, 
the gold chains of Trichinopoly, the golden girdles of 
Vizanagram, and the jewelled boxes of Nepaul, the clay figures 
of Kishnaghur, and the ivory figures of Berhampore. They 
all display great beauty and elegance of design and structure, 
and prove that the people of this country are not devoid of a 
fine taste ; but that taste has not been so much cultivated as is 
necessary to the production of works of high art. They have 
not, therefore, attained any excellence in painting or sculpture. 
The pictures that adorn the boitakhanas of the old Babu” are 
wretched daubs. Our sculpture, though not deficient in convey- 
ing a variety of expression, has failed to embody life-like views 
of the human figure. It is chiefly employed in the representa- 
tion of Krishna, Radhica, Shiva, and other gods and goddesses. 
It occurs to us that the establishment of a painting class, 
in connection with the principal educational establishments, 
would be very beneficial — it would create and infuse a cultivated 
taste for the fine arts, which would tell moat favorably on the 
social and domestic habits of the people. 

This department also comprises an interesting collection of 
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musical instruments, such as the tampura, the sitar, the dhole, 
the tubla, the pakaojas, the seranj, the beallah, the bin and 
the rubab. We fear, however, they did not much excite the 
attention or invite the examination of the visitors, for if we are 
not much mistaken, there prevails among Europeans an almost 
universal impression, that the music of India is not only infinite- 
ly inferior to their own music, but absolutely deficient in variety 
and suavity of tones. We have, however, no hesitation in say- 
ing, that this is a wrong impression, derived, most probably, from 
the dhawks and dholes, which thunder out their discordant music 
in the public streets on pujas and other similar occasions. 

On tlie comparative superiority of the European and native 
music, no one is competent to decide, who is not critically ac- 
quainted with both, but this we believe may be said, that if any 
thing shows the high mental cultivation of the people of this 
country, it is their music. It has been raised by them into the 
dignity and profundity of a science, being divided into six rags 
and thirty -six raginis. We are inclined to believe also, that 
though the instrumental music of this country may be inferior, 
yet its vocal music is at least as good in its way as European 
music. 

It will now be perceived, that this country was very fairly 
represented at the Exhibition. Thanks to the industry and 
energy of Dr. J. M’Clelland, and other members of the Central 
Committee, almost all the necessary articles produced by her, 
and obtainable either for love or money, were procured, syste- 
matized, and sent to England carefplly and timely. Great cre- 
dit must also be accorded to those native noblemen and gentle- 
men, who contributed to the Exhibition several articles of value 
and vertu, like the Maharajas of Nepaul and Cashmere, Kaja 
Sreesch under Roy of KIshnaghur, and Raja Anudnauth Roy 
of Nattore, Babu Ramgopaul Ghose of Calcutta, and Babu 
Denonauth Sing of Benares. 

The collection of the natural products and textile fabrics of 
India, her machines and manufactures, her agricultural tools and 
implements, proves most incontestably the antiquity of her ci- 
vilization and the magnitude of her resources. She has been, 
from time Immemorial, celebrated for the richness of her raw 
material, and the magnificence of her manufactures. The 
industry and skill with which she had worked the former, and 
the elegance and perfection to which she had carried the latter, 
challenged the admiration and invited the intercourse of other 
civilized ancient nations. That she maintained an active and 
extensive commerce with Egypt, Persia, and Arabia, there re- 
mains not a shadow of doubt. 
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At a time when the ancestors of our present rulers were as 
little civilized as the subjects of Raja Brooke, the Hindus culti- 
vated philosophy and the fine arts, and carried all their manufac- 
tures to a pitch of improvement unexampled by other contempo- 
raneous nations. But India — the earliest civilized — the enn§o- 
rium of the gorgeous East” — the fabled land of gold — is now 
enveloped in the Cimmerian darkness of ignorance and super- 
stition, The sun of civilization has set upon her and travelled 
westward. The ignorance and tyranny of man have strug- 
gled, and successfully at last, against the over-flowing boun- 
ties of Nature. The enumeration of the articles sent out to 
the Exhibition proves, as we have said, that the indigenous 
resources of the country are incalculable and inexhaustible, 
and capable of enriching all her inhabitants. She abounds 
both in agricultural and animal produce, and in mineral 
wealth, in cereals, pulses, and spices of a hundred different 
kinds, in an infinite variety of vegetable fibres and animal 
furs, in gums, and innumerable other medicinal substances, 
in mines of copper, and beds of iron and coal. Why, then, 
it may be reasonably asked, is the great mass of the people so 
poor ? Why is the condition of the rural population so especi- 
ally and intolerably wretched ? Why are they compelled to live 
always from band to mouth? Why is the name of a ryot 
become a synonyme with poverty and squalor ? Why is his 
house a pig-stye, his food of the coarsest rice, — and that often 
insufficient in quantity, — and his dress a piece of tattered rag ? 
Why is all this destitut^n and distress in a land preg- 
nant with all the sources of wealth? Because ignorance, the 
most gross and universal, and superstition, the most debasing 
and demoralizing, have cramped the capacities and perverted 
the powers, dwarfed the understandings, and deadened the 
desires of the people. Social and political causes also have- 
had a large share in producing their degradation. Their 
aversion to travel, and to agricultural and commercial pur- 
suits, is at once the cause and effect of that degradation. 
Though their ancestors maintained an active commerce with 
the Egyptians and other nations, yet the modern Hindus 
are wedded to their home* The idea of leaving their 
country to better their fortunes is equally repugnant to their 
feelings and habits. Locomotion disturbs all their social and 
domestic arrangements, and is the banc of their happiness. To 
obtain some snug little berth under Government, in the metro- 
polis, or in the adjacent district, appears to be the all and in 
all” of their existence. But to follow the more independent and 
lucrative pursuits of tie agriculturist, the manufacturer, and 
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the merchant, is evidently alien to their second nature.” To 
brave the ocean in search of employment, however honora- 
ble and profitable, or to chalk out a new plan in a new country, 
appears to them to be chimerical and absurd. Agriculturf 
ai^ manufacture are considered degrading occupations, and 
even subordinate and inferior employments under Government 
are preferred to them. Happily, these prejudices are dying out 
among the educated classes of the natives, but even they are 
not so deeply and practically impressed with the advantages 
of those occupations as could be wished. In fact it must be 
admitted that the expectations of the friends of European edu- 
cation for the better class of natives have, in some respects, 
not been as yet realized. There seems not to be that intimate 
connexion between the head and the heart of the people of this 
country that exists elsewhere. Of them it may be emphatically 
said— Vident meliora prohantque, deteriora sequuntur. 

Among the political causes, which have crushed their enter- 
prise and perpetuated their poverty, was the iron despotism to 
which the Hindus were subjected during the Mohammedan do- 
mination. The English Government has afforded several facili- 
ties for the development of the resources of the country. It has 
opened roads — it has excavated canals — it has established fairs — 
it has offered premiums to private enterprise. But what it has 
done, is as nothing compared with what remains to be done. It 
must free native industry from the pressure of that taxation, which 
now operates prejudicially to it — it must cherish native enter- 
prise by stimulating and rewarding Wtive ambition, and thereby 
afford the best answer to the severe, but not wholly unmerited, 
reproach lately cast upon it by the London Times, 

It is impossible to estimate adequately the benefits that 
would accrue to India from the development of her vast re- 
sources. It would change the whole aspect of the country. 
Where we now see jhils and puddles reeking with miasmatic 
emanations, and sending forth the seeds of fever and cholera, 
there would be high and rich cultivation. Where we now see 
deep clay ruts and impassable roads, there would be the rail laid 
out and the smoky rath” hissing and flying. • 

We should then see all those extensive maidhans, which now 
lie waste, cultivated with paddy, indigo, date, and mulberry trees. 
We should then see those thick and impervious jungles, which 
are now the abodes of the tiger and the wild-boar, converted into 
populous and smiling villages, dotted with factories and zemin- 
dar! cacheries, and intersected with carriage roads. We should 
no longer see periodical famines decimating the population, but 
plenty and happiness blessing the lanors of the poor. We 
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should no longer see the zemindar and the ryot living and act- 
ing towards each other as beasts of prey and beasts of burden. 
YesJ we should no longer see the ryot living in a wretched 
hovel, and trampled upon by the zemindar, and fleeced by the 
mahajan, and victimized by both, through the instrumentality 
of those courts of justice, which are intended to protect him. 
We should see him lodged in a neat and substantial house, and 
surrounded by those necessaries and comforts of life which are 
enjoyed by the peasantry of Europe. We should see liim a 
man of some capital, and investing that capital in the improve- 
ment of hisjo^e. We should see him a man of some know- 
ledge, and employing that knowledge in asserting his rights 
when invaded and outraged by others. We should see the 
educated and respectable natives no longer looking up to 
Government alone for employment, but ready to proceed, axe 
in hand, to the Mofussil, or. if need be, to travel to foreign and 
distant countries, and there eke out a fortune. W e should see 
them jostling the European, not only at the desk, as is 
now the case, but behind the counter, in the factory and 
the mill, at the anvil and the loom. Such a happy pic- 
ture, the outlines of which we have attempted to indicate, is 
not the visionary dream of an enthusiast, but would be realized 
iii all its integrity and fulness, if capital and energy and enter- 
prise were honestly and perseveringly directed by the natives 
of the soil to the development of her latent riches. They have 
plenty of capital, and to say that they have no energy or enter- 
prise would be to pronounce a libel on human nature; for though 
long curbed by the bridle of Mohammedan oppression, yet it 
has not been annihilated. Let us therefore trust and pray, that 
the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 may be conducive to the 
social and economical regeneration of India, by opening the 
eyes of the natives to her proverbial resources ” and stir- 
ring them up to their development by inviting more largely 
European capital and European enterprise, and by inducing 
the Government to remove all obstacles, and afford all facilities 
for the production and exportation of the products of her 
opulent soil. 

Let us trust and pray, that the Industrial Exhibition may not 
only be subservient to the improvement and elevation of her in- 
dustrial condition, but tend to awaken the attention of England 
to the true worth of this brightest jewel in her crown,” and to 
borrow (with some slight alterations) the words of an eloquent 
living preacher, to marry England to India in the covenant of 
a social, intellectual, and spiritual relationship, and to make the 
waters of the Thames, at it were, in an ecstasy of gladness, at 
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BO auspicious a union, kiss those of the Ganges, and cause the 
forests of Ancient Albion, in the exul)eranoe of sympathetic 
delight, to clap their hands over the spicy groves and pJilmy 
plains of India. 


The two works, whose titles we have placed at the com- 
mencement of this article, reached us only after the article 
itself was written ; we do not therefore attempt any review 
of them, but only express the satisfaction we have experienced 
on finding that the views which we have stated are gene- 
rally in accordance with those of their authors. Mr. Whish’s 
essay is a fine specimen of vigorous, unaffected writing, clear 
thinking, and correct feeling. Its author, — who, by the way, 
must, we suppose, have been born in India, — discovers no small 
amount of observation, and presents us with a condensed but 
comprehensive view of the influence of the Exhibition upon the 
moral and spiritual interests of the world. He writes like a 
man and an Englishman, with the catholic feeling of the one, 
tempered and moulded, rather than counteracted or vitiated, 
by the nationality of the other. As a good specimen of his 
mode of writing, we present the following extract : — 

To say that the careful study and the perfect understanding of works of 
art enlarges the mind, and opens the way for increased prosperity, by 
making known new and easier methods of supplying our wants, is only to 
say what must be acquiesced in by all. But we go farther ; and say, tliat, 
when rightly carried out, it is a very elTootual means of moral improve- 
ment. And it is only in this view that we are called upon at present to 
consider it. 

For, what is each new discovery of science ? It is not an act of creative 
power on the part of the philosopher or the artist. Jt is not that he has 
either added some new element to the construction of the world, with a 
view to man’s service, or that he has forced into that service some hostile 
energy which he was never intended to benefit by, and which would obey 
him only on compulsion. It is only that ho has dived deeper than others 
had done before him, into the benevolence of the Creator, as bidden in 
His works. It is only that he has traced out and laid open some fresh 
instance of the Divine power and wisdom, by which that benevolence was 
enshrined. We must beware that we do not praise such a benefactor as if 
be bad bestowed the blessing itself upon mankind ; liis praise is that he 
has discovered it, and made it available. His position is precisely similar 
to that of the miner; he finds the precious metal, but does not make it. 
It is to the benevolent forethought and working of God that we owe the 
gift itself. The whole earth is a treasure-house— a mine ;* from which wo 
may obtain inexhaustible evidences of the goodness of our Creator. It is 
the self-imposed and delightful task of the philosopher to search deeper and 
deeper still ; and when he has opened and prepared the way, then all are 
glad to follow. But are we to gaze about upon the newly unfolded trea 

• His ji:lrry covered the heavens, and the earth was full of his ]»raisc : and there 
was the hiding of his power.— 11 abakkuk in. 3, 4, 
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sures with a vacant stare of astonishment, without a thought of Jlirn who 
spake the word, and it was" done? Or are we bound to recognize the fact, 
that each fresh discovery is, as it were, au enlargement of the mirror iu 
which we see reflected the various attributes of the Creator ? An intelli- 
gent traveller, who lately ascended Mont Blanc, declares, that, when ho 
reached a certain spot, and from thence looked down upon the unspeak- 
able grandeur of the scene before him, the thought that instinctively rose 
to his mind was this, — O God ! how wonderful are thy works ! Similarly 
ought we to be moved by each new conquest of the human mind over the 
inertness of matter, or the inscrutability of more subtle agencies. We 
should view them as additional proofs of forethought aud goodness in tho 
working of Him who prepared the earth for the residence of man. Every 
event which helps to overcome the sloth and indifference of men’s minds, 
and to allure them to the careful consideration of such conquests, may well 
he expected to lead them to a more admiring and adoring love of God ; at 
least it gives them the knowledge which may become the foundation of that 
holy feeling. 

Upon this ground, then, among others, we hope that moral good will 
arise from the Great Exhibition of Industry, 

It is peculiarly satisfactory, as indicating the importance at- 
tached to the contributions furnished by this country to the Great 
Exhibition, that amongst the “Lectures on the Results,” delivered 
before the Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, there 
is only one devoted to the consideration of the arts and manu- 
factures of a particular country, and that that country is India. 
It is also matter of congratulation, that this subject was com- 
mitted to Dr. Royle, a man than whom, although there may be 
some who have more acquaintance with particular branches, there 
is probably not one living who knows so much, regarding all the 
bninches of Indian produce, and arts, and industry. Consi- 
dering the immense range of subjects that the lecturer had to 
handle, it is amazing how much information, regarding almost 
all of them, he has combined to condense into a single lecture ; 
and all is clear and intelligible, even without the plates and 
specimens which were exhibited in illustration of the lecture 
at its original delivery. 
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Art. II. — 1. Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhists. By B. H, Hodgson. Serampore, 1841. 

2. Notes on the Religious, Moral, and Political State of India, he^ 
fore the Mohammedan Invasion. By Colonel Sykes. London, 
1851. 

3. The Pilgrimage of Fa Hian. Calcutta, 1848. 

4. Christianity in Ceylon. By Sir J. E. Tennent. London,, 1850. 

5. Introduction a IJHistoire du Buddhisme Indien. Par E. 
Burnouf Paris, 1844. 

6. A Manual of Buddhism. By R. S. Hardy. London, 1853. 

No form of religion Is so wide-spread as Buddhism. By the 
best authorities its followers are said to be more than three 
hundred millions.* It prevails over most of the fertile and 
populous regions of South-eastern Asia. It is the prevalent 
form of religion in Burmah, Siam, An-nam, Japan, Thibet, and 
Loo-choo; in Ceylon, Nepal, Mongolia, and th§, epjjendid is- 
lands of Malaysia, it is widely diffused ; whilst, 'viijh the excep- 
tion of the aristocratic, political disciples of and the 

rational, philosophical followers of Laou4sz4 the unnumbered 
millions of China worship Buddha. the religion of one- 
third of the human race, as a system exhibiting some singular 
developments of the religious faculty, and as a form of belief 
exerting a most mighty influence on the destinies of numerous 
nations and countless individuals, it merits our thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

J ustice to ourselves, as well as to our readers, requires the 
statement, that whatever may be written in the present day 
on Buddhism must lie open to future correction. The esote- 
ric principles of this wide-spread system are but imperfectly 

* Hassel estimates the "Buddhists at 315,977,000. Balbi numhers them at only 
170,000,000; this is evidently much below the truth, and may be accounted for by 
his estimating the inhabitants of the Chinese Empire at 150,000,000, whereas the last 
imperial census gives the number as 367,000,000, which Mr. Gutzlalf declares to be 
as “ near the truth as can be ascertained.” The following estimate was given by 
Professor Neumann of Munich, in the Journal Asiaiique for 1834, of the number of 
Buddliists : — 

Chilia 200,000,000 Indo-China 25,000,000 

Manchoos and Mongols 5,400,000 Ceylon 600,000 

Japan and I.oo-Choo 25,000,000 Nepal 2,000,000 

Thibet and Bootan 6,000,000 

Corea 5,000,000 Total... 269,000,000 

This number is too low, because there are several smaller Buddhist States not enu- 
merated, and the disciples of Fo, in China, are probably much beyond two hundred 
xaillionB. 
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known ; for although we may easily ascertain wKat are its 
popular aspects, it is difficult sometime^ to trace out the more 
philosophical and abstract notions #hich lie hidden beneath, 
and amidst the "Various and varying” forms of this Protean 
religion, to define what are its fundamental principles, its sub- 
stantive truths; just as it is difficult to a stranger, when view- 
ing an Indian army, in which are blended cavalry find infantry, 
regulars arid irregulars, Europeans and natives. Sheiks, Patans, 
Gurkas, Eajputa and Hindustanis, to point out what there 
is which unites them into one mass, distinguishing them from 
other forces, and at the same time binding them to each other. 
Many of the original sources, whence correct information 
might haVe been obtained respecting the rise and early tenets 
of this faith^have been destroyed or mutilated. The fierce 
and terrible struggle between Buddhism and Hinduism, which 
led to the complete expulsion of the former from India, was 
followed up by the efforts of the latter to destroy every memo- 
rial of the existence and the power of its rival. L|fr^e and 
massive temples were either demolished, or divested of every 
Buddhistic peculiarity, and then devoted to the wolrship of 
Jagannath, of Vishnu, or of Shiva; its literature was destroy- 
ed, and its history perverted or suppressed ; hence it is, that 
Hindu writings are of very doubtful value in all investigations 
into early Buddhist history ; and leaving the land of its nativi- 
ty, we must search the literature of the various nations amongst 
whom it took refuge, would we arrive at even a proximate 
knowledge of its primitive form. 

Another source of difficulty arises from the fact, that the 
Buddhism of one country is very different from the Buddhism 
of another. Religious error has ever been as flexible as it is 
frail. Buddhism has been pre-eminently so. Mohammedanism 
has destroyed the systems with which it has come into conflict. 
Buddhism has absorbed them into itself. Like the supple 
climbing parasitic plants of the tropics, which spread them- 
selves over every tree and ruin within their reach, themselves 
assuming a form from the objects to which they cling, y^i, 
leaving the form of that object substantially unchanged, nug 
Buddhism spread itself over numerous natiops and islands of 
the sea ; too feeble to destroy, it has overlaid and smothered 
the Polytheisms it met, and assumed a form which was dictated 
by the very superstition over which it triumphedi ^ Durin^r 
the twenty-three centuries of its existence, among nations re- 
markable for their intellectual subtlety, speculativeness, and 
apathy, it has developed phases of faith” which differ almost 
as much from one another, as they do from avowedly anfago-^ 
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nistic creeds. In Ncprfl it has incorporated within itself much 
of Hindu mythology ; in Ceylon, it has assumed an atheistic 
form 5 in Thibet, it is the<:||ratic ; in China, “ it acknowledges 
^ gods many and lords many, its principal divinities are god- 
^ desses, together with innumerable other feigned deities, 
^ presiding over individual, local, and national interests in 
^ Cambqja, it is nothing else but a vast and absurd Pantheism, 
^ which covers with its veil a hopeless Atheism. ”t And from 
viewing it merely in its local aspects, various writers have been 
led to give the most conflicting definitions of the leading princi- 
ples of the faith pfGuadama. It has been represented sometimes 
^ as almost perfect Theism ; sometimes as direct Atheism ; some- 
‘ tirne^ as having the closest analogy to what in a Greek philo- 
‘ sopher, or in a modern philosopher, would be called Pantheism ; 
* sometimes as the worship of human saints or heroes ; soine- 
^ times as altogether symbolical ; sometimes as full of the high- 
^ cst abstract speculation ; sometimes as vulgar idolatry.’’^ All 
these statements are true when made about a form of Bud- 
dhism, but they are manifestly false "as definitions of Bud- 
dhism. The investigators into oriental systems of religion 
need to be aware, lest like the two knights on the opposite 
sides of the statue with the gold and silver shield, they too 
dogmatically declare that their opinions are true, forgetting 
that the opinions of others are equally so. 

Another reason why diffidence is most becoming when wri- 
ting on this subject, arises from the fact, that we are in posses- 
sion of only a small portion of the existing literature of the 
system. Tumour and Upham in Ceylon, Hodgson in Nepal, 
and Colonel Sykes in India, have brought valuable Buddhist do- 
cuments to notice, whilst Burnouf, iClaproth, Lassen, and others 
in Europe have done much to unfold the system to our view ; 
but the wisest of them have felt that it was reserved for a future 
age to solve those mysteries, which they could but imperfectly 
unravel. Although, as with Hinduism, it is to be feared that on 
some questions, especially of an historical nature, light can never 
more be shed, yet there are others from which the darkness of 
ages shall ultimately pass away. 

As an illustration of the correctness of some of the previous 
remarks, we may allude to the confliicting statements made by 
different writers respecting the time when Guadama lived and 
died. A Thibetan author of the sixteenth century mentions 
no less than fourteen different calculations made to fix the date 

♦ Chma .• by Professor Kidd. 

t Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ vol, vi., p. 605. 

t Muurice’s Iteligions of the Worlds 
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of hi8 death. Bolilen gives a list of thirty-five dates of the 
same event. The time when he fl^rished has been fixed at 
various periods, ranging over more^than 1800 years. Some 
Thibetan writers state that he died 2420 years B. C. The 
Chinese and Japanese tell us that he was born 1029 years 
B. C., and died 950 B. C., although other Chinese docu-j 
mcnts place his birth 688 years B. C., and his death 609 
B. C.* The chronology of the Rajatarangini, a Cashmeriau 
history, gives the early part of the sixteenth century B. C. 
as the period of his death ; whilst the Singhalese annals, give 
the year 543 B. C. as the date of his death, when he was 
about eighty years of age. The last date is probably very 
nearly correct. Some writers have attempted to reconcile these 
varying statements by suggesting that there were several 
Buddhas. Without denying that Buddhism existed in some 
form before the age of Guadama, we may state that the sug- 
gestion of several historical Buddhas is based upon very imper- 
fect evidence.! 

Sakya Muni, Sakya Sinha, or Guadama Buddha, the founder 
of the system which bears his name, was born at Kapila, in the 
kingdom of Magadha, not far from the modern city of Lucknow. 
He is said to have been the son of a king, and the various 
accounts of his life sufficiently indicate that he was of superior 
rank. Like Confucius, whom in many respects he resembled, 
it is said he spent the earlier period of his life in princely 
enjoyments; but on arriving at maturity, he broke away, like 
our Henry the Fifth, from his youthful associations, that he 
might pass his days in retirement and meditation, or in the 

sterner duties of religious proselytism. For several years, 

somewhat reliable tradition informs us^ — he lived in the practice 
of rigid austerity, but afterwards adopted a more genial mode 


* That the h%her date of the Chinese is to be rejected, and the Singhalese pro- 
fiiired in its stead, may be shewn by the following facts. All ^vriters state that 
Sakya died in the reign of Ajatasatta. According to the chronology of the Vayu 
.and Motsiya Puraiias, this king flourished about 243, or, according to the Vishnu 
Purana, about 280 years before Chandragupta, Now the latter was a cotemporary 
of Seleucus Nicator, who reigned from 310 to 305 B. C. If then we add the latter 
iiuraher to the former, we shall arrive at the true era of Prince Sidhanto’s death 
Again, it is generally acknowledged by those nations that assume the higher date' 
that the second revision of the sacred writings took place during the reigrrof Asoka’ 
230 years after the death of Sakya ; but since he flourished about the middle of the 
third century B. C., the deatli of Guadama could not have taken nlace 900 vears ho 
fore our era. ^ . i.- 


t The question is, were the ‘mortal Buddhas, who arc said to have preceded Sakvi 
femha real personages or are they myths? Buddhist history begins with Guad.-nna 
and all that we know ot previous events is said to be the result of his sneeial revr. 
atioa. There is however, veaaou to believe, that even Sakja hhoael? 
bv a relative of his own on sonic point relating to the number of Buddhas who had 
already existed ; and from I a Hian, wc learn that, when ho was in India there wa - 
a sect who acknowledged the Buddhas anterior to Suk^a, but ri^ected him ^ 
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of life, because convinced that the mortification of the flesh 
was ineflicaclous to bring blessings to the soul. When first he 
became a religious teacher, he is said to have been reserved 
in the declaration of his views, probably because they were 
abstract rather than practical. Unlike his proselytizing succes- 
sor8,.yet apparently like th(? Rishis and Munis of his own land, he 
selected such disciples as he supposed capable of comprehend- 
iog his ideas and of sympathizing with them ; but — whether 
from his growing popularity, his great benevolence, or his 
altered sentiments, wq know not — ^he soon developed a more 
popular form of instruction, partly ethical, partly philosophical, 
and partly religious, and proclaimed it himself through a con- 
siderable part of Central India. Magadha was the stronghold 
of his followers, and his own most frequent residence ; its kings 
espoused his cause, and lent their influence to spread a doctrine 
so favourable to the conservation of their privileges. He is 
said to have attained to supreme intelligence, or to have become 
Buddha, before his death, which took place to the north of 
Patna, In the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepal. 

What may have been the actual character of Sakya 
Sinha, and how far he was influenced by pure, benevolent, and 
exalted motives, it is difficult to define, since \xe are left but 
with few facts to aid us in forming a conclusion ; and we must 
resort to a species of induction, vrhich is difficult at any time 
in relation to human character, and especially so in relation to 
men who have stood, like Ajax, above the multitude, and who 
are usually as much unduly depreciated by their enemies as they 
are exalted by their parti zans. There is no reason to believe 
that the low ambition of founding a sect, the desire of sup- 
planting 'teachers who had overlooked or despised his claims, 
or the love of spiritual domination, were the motives under 
which Guadama acted. We are no hero-worshippers in the 
Emmersonian senses nor on the other hand, are we inclined to 
anathematize those master minds who have established great 
religious systems. A profounder investigation, and a less pre- 
judiced judgment, are beginning to show that they were neither 
the knaves, nor the hypocrites they have been represented. 
Priest-crafts exist because people like them. Many a founder 
of a sect has been led on to his dizzy pre-eminence, much more 
by the desire of the multitude to have a master and a leader, 
than from any wish of his own to deceive and mislead. The 
minds capable of exerting the mightiest influence over others, 
are generally of a type incapable of the baseness of religious 
imposture ; but we cannot pursue this tempting discussion. By 
what mental process Sakya Sinha was led on from the pleasures 
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of a princely youth to the rigid practice of asceticism, and 
then to undertake the difficult and dangerous labours of a reli- 
gious reformer, it is diflScult to say ; however, we are not wholly 
without light, albeit our path lies through an Indian jungle, and 
night, and the rank vegetation of ages obscures and impedes 
our course. * 

There is reason to believe, that like all profound and reflec- 
tive minds, Guadama was inclined to dwell on the more sombre 
aspects of human life, and the more perplexing mysteries which 
are connected with the relations of mankind to the spiritual and 
the future. It is said, that circumstances in his early history 
threw a dark shadow over his prospects, and induced him to seek 
in solitude relief for his own broken spirit, and a remedy for the 
ills under which he saw humanity suffering. There seems good 
reason to believe, that when he laid aside the habits of an 
ascetic, and became a public teacher and the founder of a party, 
he was influenced chiefly by a benevolent desire to check the 
progress of error, and to confer on the people a system which, 
in its tendencies, should operate to check evil, and cherish ‘that 
which was virtuous and good. We cannot but attribute to him 
a profound sympathy with human nature in its vain efforts to 
attain a higher state of purity and freedom than it had then 
reached ; — a desire to.sct men free from the priestly domination 
which crushed them down to the dust ; and a wish to diffuse 
principles, which, if not productive of the largest amount of 
happiness, should at least preserve the multitude from the 
depths of evil into which they were ever liable to fall ; in 
short, he seems to have possessed the chief attributes of a 
wise, benevolent, and thoroughly able reformer. 

What position he assumed in relation to the popular and do- 
minant faith, and in what respects that position was altered on 
account of. the opposition of his enemies, we arc not informed. 
We feel assured, however, that he commenced his career as a 
public teacher, not as the opponent of Hinduism, but as its adhe- 
rent; probably, as the expounder of some dogmas which had for- 
merly been recognised, but were now forgotten and cast aside, 
like the trappings of some gorgeous pageant when it has passed 
away. It is clear,’' says Burnouf, “ that he appeared as 
one of the ascetics, who, from the most ancient times, had been 
in the habit of traversing India, preaching morality, respected 
in society in proportion to the contempt of it which they 
affected: it was even by placing himself under the tutelage of 
the Brahmins that he entered on the religious life. In fact, 
the Lalita Vistara shows him to us, when he left his father’s 
house, resorting to the most learned Brahmins, in order to 
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‘ derive from their school the knowledge of which he was in 
‘ quest. * * Sakya Muni, or the anchorite of the Sakya 

^ race, is not distinguished, at first, from other anchorites of 
^ Brahminical descent; and the reader will see presently, when 
^ I collect the proofs of the struggles which he had to sustain 
^ agajnst the rival ascetics, that the people, astonished at the 
^ persecutions of which he was the object, sometimes asked his 
^ opponents what reasons they had for hating him so much, 
' seeing he was only a mendicant like themselves.” 

That Guadama did not begin by assuming a position directly 
antagonistic to Hinduism, is shewn also by the following consi- 
derations. TJiat attachment to what is believed to be religious 
truth, which leads to a bold, unequivocal, disinterested denunci- 
ation of error, and a repudiation of all its sophisms, is essentially 
a Christian virtue ; nor do we remember a single instance 
among heathen nations, in which certain tenets have been 
disinterestedly abandoned only because they were erroneous, 
and others as boldly adopted only because they were true. 
On the other hand, numerous instances of mental reservation, 
an unfair and specious interpretation of the popular faith to 
square with the opinions of wiser men, or of down-right 
hjqiocrisy, will present themselves to the readers of classical 
history. And there has not been a Hindu sage, from the days 
of Vyasa to those of Chaitanya, who has not acted more or less 
on the policy of Kapila, the founder of the Sankya philosophical 
school, who seems to have admitted the existence and liberation 
of the soul as terms into his atheistical system, as Epicurus ad- 
mitted the gods into his, simply that the prejudices of poly- 
theists might not be shocked by a direct denial of a tenet ac- 
knowledged by the received religion. 

A question here arises, Avhich has relation both to the 
character of Guadama and the early history of the system 
which bears his name. Which is the more ancient system. 
Buddhism or Brahminism ? We shall not be expected to go 
fully into this controversy, although it is worthy of lengthened 
remark; at the same time we cannot fairly pass it by. It is 
alleged by those in favour of the priority of Buddhism, that 
many of the dates assigned for the age of Buddha are far back 
in antiquity beyond the period we have fixed for the apotheosis 
of Guadama — that the system bears marks of extreme simpli- 
city and antiquity — that there were Buddhas before Sakya 
Buddha. We are confident, that as a system of religion^ Brah- 
minism is much older than Buddhism ; but we see no reason to 
conclude that Buddhist opinion did not exist before the age of 
Sakya Muni. There is reason to believe, that some of the 
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tenets of his system were held by ascetics — perhaps eyen 
taught as distinctive matters of faith, long before his age.. 
They might be — they probably were — a part of that surging, 
crude, shadowy mass of notions which have always been float- 
ing about in the Asiatic mental atmosphere, waiting for some 
Zoroaster, Mohammed, Hermes, or Vyasa, to give them a habi- 
tation and a name.” It may be possible, therefore, to show that 
isolated tenets of the Buddhist system existed long anterior to 
the age of Guadama ; but it was he who founded and systema- 
tized the religion. And as no entire system, which has ever taken 
hold of the minds of nations, neither the religions of the ancient 
nations of Europe, nor Hinduism, nor Mohamms^planism, have 
emanated as original productions from one mind, but men of ge- 
nius, selecting that which was true or fitting in current opinion, 
and amalgamating it with new forms of thought, have created 
faiths more suitable to the age which gave them birth; — it was 
thus with Buddhism. Ideas which Sakya saw were in danger of 
being overlaid and forgotten — and ideas which he conceived vsrere 
essential to give compactness and strength to his system, were 
mingled that they might form a faith able to satisfy the cravings 
of humanity, and capable of offering resistance to antagonistic 
creeds. 

If then the Buddhist religion originated with Sakya Muni in 
the fifth century B. C. — and this we aver — it is of course pos- 
terior to Brahminism. But we must offer further proof of this. 
Buddhist history can be traced up with great distinctness to 
the age of Sakya Muni, but no further; whilst Hindu history 
can be traced up to an antiquity to which authentic Buddhist 
history lays no claim. The Vedas were compiled by Vyasa 
about the fourteenth century B. C., but no date for the rise 
of Buddhism earlier than the twelfth century B. C. merits 
the least notice. The Buddhists of almost every country 
speak of India as the original seat w^hence their faith was 
derived, and such a concession is surely of great weight, if not 
decisive. The religious literature of these nations constantly 
recognises Hinduism as existing in the time of Guadama, add 
as offering the greatest opposition to the spread of his opinions. 
To cite but one witness, Burnouf, in his Introduction to the His-- 
tory of Indian Buddhism^ gives a long list of Hindu deities, and 
says — “ All these deities are those of the people amidst whom 
‘ Sakya, with his devotees, lived,” and after quoting several proofs 
that the disciples of Sakya recognised Indra, Brahma, Janar- 
dana, and other gods, but as inferior to Buddha, ho says: — 

Those tostimonios mark exactly the relation of the popular gods of 
India to the founder of Buddhism, It is evident that be found their wor- 
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ship already existing, and that he did not invent it. * J am 

thoroughly convinced, that if Sakya had not found around him a pan- 
theon peopled with the gods I have named, he would have had no need 
to invent, in order to ensure to his mission the authority which the people 
might refuse to a man. Sakya does not come, like the Brahminical incar- 
nations of Vishnu, to show the people an eternal and infinite God descend- 
ing on earth, and preserving, in his mortal condition, the irresistible powjpf 
of the Deity. He is the sou of a king, who becomes a religious devotee, 
and who has nothing to recommend him to the people but the superiority of 
his virtue and his knowledge. 

Elplilnstone argues on the same side from the improbabi- 
^ lity that the Buddhist system could ever liave been an origi- 
* nal one/’ He says ; — 

A man as yeWm acquainted with religious feeling would imbibe the first 
notions of a God from the perception of powers superior to his own. Even 
if the idea of a quiescent divinity could enter his mind, he would have no 
motive to adore, but would rather endeavor to propitiate the sun, on 
wliicli he depended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified him with their 
thunders. Still loss would he commence by the worship of saints; for sanc- 
tity is only conformity to religious opinions already establislied ; and a 
religion must have obtained a strong bold on a people before they would 
be disposed to deify their fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions, 
e€pecially if they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to medi- 
ate with its ruler. 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course. It rose from the 
worship of the powers of Nature to Theism, find then declined into Scep- 
ticism with the learned, and man-worship with the vulgar. 

The doctrines of the Sankya school of philosophers seem i^fkcted in the 
Atheism of the Biddha. while the hero worship of the common Hindus, 
and their extravagant veneration for religious ascetics, are much akin to 
the deification of saints among the Rauddhas. VTe are led, therefore, to 
suppose the Brahmin faith to have originated in early times, and that of 
Buddha to have branched off from it at a period when its orthodox tenets 
had reached their highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to decline. 

Perhaps one of the strongest proofs in favour of the position 
we are maintaining, is the statement of all Buddhist authorities, 
that all the seven Maniishi Buddhas were of Brahmin and 
Kshetfia descent* 

Buddhism had gained a firm footing, and numbered its thou- 
sands of disciples, when Guadama died. Kassyapo was then 
chosen to be the leader of the party or the sect. What were 
his peculiar functions, we are not told ; they could not have 
been those of a sovereign pontiff, for the system was too popu- 
lar in its form, and too hostile in spirit against an established 
hierarchy, to admit of such an office. Probably he was regard- 
ed as the most worthy to preside over its communities, and to 


♦Hardy makes the same statement respecting the twentijfmr mortal Buddlms 
who preceded Guadama. It may be necessary to state, that writers difft'V as to tie- 
inimher of mortals who have become Buddhas. 
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guard the conservation of its principles. His influence and 
ability were, however, imnaediately needed, for, during the first 
year after Sakya’s death, it was necessary to call a council at 
Eajagaha, the capital of Magadha. The doctrines of Bud- 
dhism were then defined by the most eminent followers of the 
syjiem. To the Sutto-Pittaka, ascribed to Guadama himself, 
th^ added two supplementary parts. These compose the most 
valued Buddhist writings, for the council is supposed to have 
been divinely inspired, that they might transmit the system, 
pure and authoritative, to future ages.^ 

About a century after the death of Guadama, a second coun- 
cil was held, in the year 443 B. C., at Wesali, in Jijagadha, to 
suppress some heretical opinions which were held. After the 
degradation of the heretical, the orthodox, in order to check the 
recurrence of schismatic opinion, revised the existing sacred 
writings, and lent them the weight of their authority and influx- 
ence. 

* Another, and a yet more important, council was held about 
220 years B. C., at PataUputra, in the reign of Asoka, who 
used his great Influence to spread Buddhism in India. It seems 
to have met, not only to check a perverted form of the religion, 
but also to suppress the hostility of a party, who had taken 
alarm at the rapid spread of Sakya’s opinions. On this, as on 
the former occasions, the most eminent Buddhists revised the 
formulas of their faith, and, not improbably, modified them to 
meet the wants of an enquiring and a refined age.t 

Buddhism had all along displayed a strong proselytizing ten- 
dency. Beneath the force of that tendency, Hinduism had been 
obliged to give way, repulsed, if not defeated ; and not only 
in Magadha, but among numerous Hindu kingdoms, the faith 
of Sakya pressed on with all the prestige of a youthful, 
vigorous, and successful assailant. This tendency was intensified 
and developed by the third council. It set in operation one of 
the most remarkable proselytizing eflfbrts the world has ever seen. 
Missionaries were despatched not only into various parts of India, 
but to Gandhara, the upper part of the Punjab, to Cashmere, 
to Thibet, the various regions to the north and west of the 
Himalayas, and to Ceylon. 

* The BuddhiHt age of inspiration is said to have continued foi^ four hundred 
years. During this period a large muss of reputed sacred writings were given, called 
by the Singhalese the “ Pittakattaya,” or the three Pittakas, called the Wineyo 
Abhidhamino, and Sutto-Pittako. Besides these, Buddliism recognises an immense 
mass of sacred literature. 

t See Turn^^ Introduction to the Mahawanso. He fixes the date of a third 
council m 309 F. C. 
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What led to this extraordinary movement^ so unlike what 
might have been expected from any Indian system, is a matter 
of dispute. Laiidresse and others would lead us to suppose 
that it was rather the result of flight from persecution than 
of spontaneous zeal There is, however, good reason to believe, 
that until several centuries afterwards, no persecution, at l||st 
of an organized nature, disturbed the Buddhist community. 
There was undoubtedly no dubious blending of the proselytizing 
and martial spirit in this movement ; not only has the genius 
of the system been pre-eminently peaceful, but widely as 
it has spread, in no instance has it employed force. Even 
political intrigue has had less to do with its diffusion than 
with the diffusion of Brahminism, Mohammedanism, and even 
Christianity itself. Whether it was the result of rivalry, leading 
the followers of Guadama to aim at a geographical and numerical 
superiority over their Brahmin adversaries — or, whether it was 
that love for proselytizing which stimulates the religionists of 
every creed, save the caste-bound Hindu — or, whether it wis 
the promptings of an elevated and benevolent sentiment — or, 
whether it was the result of one of those capricious, sudden, 
mysterious movements, which occasionally impel the peojde 
of Asia to wake up from the lethargic sleep of ages, like the 
forces of nature when the earthquake heaves, and to perform 
deeds of daring and of energy which are foreign to their ordi- 
nary nature, we profess not to decide. Account, however, as 
we maylfor this remarkable outbreak of religious energy, 
remarkable chiefly for its disinterestedness and peacefulness, 
it stands recorded as a fact on the page of history, al- 
though its causes are hidden amidst the shadows of a dim 
and distant antiquity. As with modern Christian missions, 
the efforts to diffuse abroad the principles of the faith 
were attended by corrcsjionding efforts to spread it through- 
out the land of its birth. These efforts were attended 
with signal success. Mr. James Prinsep has attempted to 
show, from the testimony of coins and inscriptions, that in the 
age of Alexander of Macedon, India was under the rule of 
Buddhist kings. Colonel Sykes speaks still more positively — 
With respect to the general prevalence of Buddhism in India 
from the seventh century B. C. to the seventh century A. D., 
the personal testimony of Fa Hian, that when he was in India 
there was not a single prince eastward of the J umna who was 
not of the Buddhist faith, and that it had continued untnter- 
RULTED from the time of Sakya Muni, would seem to render 
further testimony unnecessary, up to the beginning of the fiftf 
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^ century A. D.”* These views, we think, require modification. 
They give a somewhat too wide and too early sway to Bud- 
dhism. It does not follow that because it was dominant, when 
Fa Hian was in India, about the year 412 of our era, that 
therefore it was equally dominant, or equally prevalent, nine 
centuries earlier. Analogy, as well as facts, would lead us to a 
different conclusion. The testimony of Fa Hian is certainly 
explicit: — As to Hindustan itself, from the time of leaving 
^ the deserts (of J eyselmir and Bekanir) and the river ( J umna) 
^ to the West, all the kings of the different kingdoms of 
^ India are firmly attached to the law of Buddha, and 
^ when they do honor to the ecclesiastics, they take off their 
^ diadems.” We are quite willing to believe the worthy 
Chinese, in relation to what he actually saw, though he does tell 
us his own eyes beheld a veritable shadow of Buddha kept as a 
relic by the priests I But like Kubruquis, Marco Polo, and 
other old travellers from the West, he is evidently not a very 
reliable authority when he writes ancient history, or tells us of 
things about which he had only heard. There can, however, 
be no doubt, that Buddhism was very popular in the reign of 
Asoka. It was the religion of the monarch, his kingdom was 
very extensive, and all the vast power he wielded was employ- 
ed lo protect and propagate this vigorous faith ; nor can there be 
any reasonable doubt that it was either dominant, or exten- 
sively diffused, not only in the North-west of India, but also 
in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Guzerat, and Southern Inditu The 
vast and remarkable antiquarian remains, found at Ellora, 
Carli, at Amravati in Behar, Rajputana, the Mysore, and on 
the Malabar Coast, would sufficiently prove this, were other 
proofs wanting. The precise date we shall not presume to fix, 
but it was somewhere between the second century B. C., and 
the sixth century of our era. 

How was it that the faith of Buddha thus rose up by the 
side of Hinduism so rapidly, and attained a vigour so great as 
to endanger the existence of its great rival ? The reasons must 
be sought both in the new and in the ancient superstition, for no 
great moral revolution has ever occurred where the causes lay 
entirely either with the party which triumplied or the party 
which suffered defeat. Wc see good reasons for supposing, that 
about the time when Sakya Sinha lived, was, what the Ger- 
mans would call, the ago of the development of Hinduism. 
It had emerged from the Pantheism of the Veda into a 
form of Polytheism, different indeed from the hideous conglo- 

♦ Notes on the Rellyious, nioral and Politic d State nf India before the Mohammedan 
Invasion ; by Colonel Syke!!, ^ 
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meration of the present day, yet equally false and almost as per- 
nicious. Along with this development, innovations had taken place 
as repulsive to the sensibilities of a virtuous man, as they were 
chafing to a philosopher and offensive to a patriot. Priest- 
ly power and pride had grown up, like the gigantic tithcoco 
around the nunag^ch, and Hid left the body-politic, a leafless, 
hapless, lifeless thing, which yet remained only that it might 
sustain the hateful parasite which had brought it to decay. 
The growth of an idolatry, characterized equally by physical 
grossness and unphilosophical peculiarities — by an hereditary 
priesthood — by the vilest superstition, and the consequent 
depreciation of the regal dignity : the exclusion from sacred 
service of many who coveted its honors and its immu- 
nities, and the tendency to crush anything in the shape 
of political freedom and popular advancement, might well 
excite a large amount of dissatisfaction and hostility. 
Prince Sidhanto was well fitted to lead a popular move- 
ment. Of royal lineage, benevolent, profound, bold, prudent, 
and enthusiastic, he could easily gain the confidence of 
his disciples, and retain that confidence because of the plausi- 
bility and comprehensiveness of his views. The retention in 
his system of many essential tenets of Hinduism preserved 
him for a time from open hostility, and not improbably from 
death itself. As before stated, he began by being a reformer 
of Hinduism ; although probably, like Mohammed, Luther, 
Wesley, and others, he was forced, by circumstances he could 
not control, farther, and still farther, from his original position, 
like a vessel exposed to strong winds and currents when her 
anchorage is bad. It is, however, both vain and unnecessary 
to attempt to trace either the history of his own mental deve- 
lopment, or the growth of the system which bears his name. 
Of two things, however, we may be sure. Its various dog- 
mas were adopted, either with a view to the conservation and 
consistency of the system ; or, that it might present a formi- 
dable front in all cases of aggression. At present we have 
to consMer the causes why it so rapidly spread, in spite of the 
powerful system to which it was opposed. 

It was favorable to the exaltation of pnnccs and of kings."^ 
In this respect it was politically opposed to Brahminism. 
The latter system tolerates kings, it does not exalt them. 
Though monarchical in theory, it is oligarchical in fact ; and 
oligarchical in the worst form — that of an hereditary priesthood. 
The Brahmins rule through the king. The terrible and deci- 

* See “ Memoir on the history of Buddhism in the Journal of the AmcrienK 
Oriental Society^ vol. i. 
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sive struggle, which there is reason to believe, once took place 
between the Kshetrias and the Brahmins, sufficiently indicates 
that the Hindu mind has not passively submitted to this 
absorption of power on the part of the priesthood. And the 
genius of Buddhism was a revolt against the same odious 
despotism. It declared that] n^hird party should come be- 
tween the people and the prince. It left the latter frcc.^ No 
wonder then that all the kings of the different kingdoms 
‘ of India were firmly attached to the law of Buddha !” It was 
to them what the appeal of the monarchs of Europe during 
the middle ages was to the free towns and people of their 
realms, an effort to become free from a powerful band of no- 
ble^y, by calling into existence^a new power. 

Another feature favorable to the progress of Buddhism 
was its repudiation of caste» It must have taken ages to 
enable one-half of a nation to make the other half believe 
that they were in every respect inferior. It was a doc- 
trine too monstrous to be broached at once — that one class 
were born slaves for the special behoof of another, and could 
never by any possibility be anything else. Even the Hin- 
du mind, yielding as it Is, has shewn a disposition more than 
once to throw off this galling bondage ; and never had it 
so nearly succeeded as when Prince Sidhanto proclaimed 
that all men were alike and equally free. No wonder that, 
like the gathering cry of many a patriot leader, it drew around 
him the more thoughtful, the more bold, and the more injured 
of the kingdoms of Northern India! 

The intense individuality and self-consciousness created hy 
Buddhism was favorable to its diffusion. It freed men not 
only from the thraldom of caste, and the evils of priestly 
domination, but it quickened the individual energies by its 
opposition to a deadening Pantheism. Each Buddhist was 
thrown back upon himself, and must have felt that he was not 
so much a helpless unit of a system, as a person possessed of 
capabilities of the very highest order. 


♦ The followiii" passages from the Code of Mann will show how much the king 
was under the control of tlve Briihiwins To one learned Brahmin, distinf^ushed 
‘ among them all, let the king^ impart his momentous counsel.’* (Chap. vii. 58.) 
“ A king, desirous of inspecting judicial proceedings, must outer his court of justice, 

♦ composed and sedate in his demeanour, together isdth Brahmins and councillors who 

♦ know how to give advice.” (Cliap. viii. 1.) “ But when ho cannot inspect such affairs 

♦ in pei’son, let liim appoint for the inspection of them a Brahmin of eminent learning. 
‘Let that Chief Judge, accompanied by three assessors, fully consider all causes 
‘ brought before the king.” (Chap. viii. 9-10.) “ Let the king, having risen at 
‘ early dawn, respectfully attend to Brahmins, and by their decision let him abide, ’* 
&c. (Chap. vii. 37.) 
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Buddhism then was intended to be popular, and it was so. 
Powerful monarclis delighted to honor a faith which so fully 
recognised their supremacy. Magnificent temples illustrated the 
wealth and influence of its votaries. A new era in Hterafure and 
history was the effect of its diflusion, and the vast multitude of 
its adherents proved how tll^oughly it was welcomed by the 
people. It was not, however, to be expected, that its prosperity 
would be allowed to flow uninterruptedly on. It was too flexible, 
too latitudinarian, and too successful, to commit overt acts of per- 
secution ; but its powerful rival could not be expected to look 
passively on, whilst its temples were being deserted and its tenets 
impugned. By what gradations Buddhism drew off’ more, 
and still more, from Hinduism, and by what events the two were 
brought into collision, wo know not ; this only do we know, 
there was a long, a relentless, and an exterminating struggle ; 
but the guilty, unscrupulous, jealous priesthood of India have 
taken good care that few remains should exist to witness against 
them ; like a murderer, who, after a deadly struggle with his 
victim, carefully removes every trace of the strife, that no proof 
may be found to discover his guilt and reproach him with his 
crime. 

The first record of this persecution is in the Kumarica Chan- 
da, which says, that in the year 3291 of the Kaliyug, or 196 
A. D., the King Sudraca destroyed the workers of iniquity.*^ 
This, however, could have been but a partial outbreak of reli- 
gious hostility, for Fa Hian speaks as though Buddhism were 
reposing in prosperous tranquillity at the very commencement 
of the fifth century. There seems good reason for concluding, 
that not long afterward, the final struggle commenced. Kuma- 
ril Bhatta is said by Mahdeva, a commentator on the Vedas, 
who wrote about 1300 A. D., to have been the chief leader in 
this persecution, for it was at his instigation that King Sidhan- 
ma issued the terrible decree which breathed nothing less than 
extermination to the Buddhists : — Let those who slay not be 
^ slain, the old men among the Buddhists and the babe, from the 
^ bridge%f Ram to the snowy mountains. Kumarila accom- 
plished his purpose, not only by means of the civil power, but 
by presenting Brahminism in a form. at once plausible and for- 
midable, The recognition of the Vedas, as the basis of all 

♦ The following passages from the Bhagavat Gita, in the prophetical stylo, give the 
Hindu idea of tho causes of the Buddhist schism “ Then at the commencement of 

* the Kaliyug, will Vishnu become iucariiate in Kakita, under the name of Buddha, 

* the sou of Sinha, for the purpose of deluding the enemies of the gods.” — “ Praise 

* be to the pure Buddha, tlio didudcr of the Daitiyas and Danawas ” — By his words, 

* as Buddha, Vishnu deludes the heretics.” 
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religious truth, enabled him to give an appearance of system 
and definiteness to Hinduism, such as, for at least some 
time, it had not possessed ; whilst his professed intention 
of seeking out the meaning of the sacred writings, gave him 
the opportunity of ofifering such a signification as he pleased 
to these dubious statements which best suited his designs. He 
certainly missed no opportuni^ of controverting Buddhist 
doctrine, and of denouncing its adherents.* 

The existence of severe persecution about this period is 
strikingly confirmed by the records of several nations now 
professing Buddhism. Driven from India, the followers of 
Guadama sought refuge in lands where their faith had already 
been planted, or carried it with them to nations who were 
willing to give them shelter. At the end of the fifth century, 
the hierarch of the Buddhists left India, and sought in China 
an asylum where he might preside in peace ; and shortly ' after, 
at the beginning of the following century, Dharma, the son of 
an Indian monarch, said to have been descended from Prince 
Sidhanto himself, entered China, and by his zeal and in- 
fluence did much to consolidate the Buddhist faith.f From 
China it seems to have spread to Japan, Tonquln, Cochin-China, 
and the remote islands of the Eastern seas. About 530 it was 
introduced into Corea. Toward the end of the century, a large 
number of priests and idols arrived in Japan from India. 
Buddhism was introduced into Java during the sixth and 
seventh centuries, when multitudes of Hindu emigrants arrived 
there, and in the various islands of the Indian Archipelago.J 
Like a strong adversary, however, whose means of defence are 
not speedily exhausted, and who, though driven from one 
strong position, yet retains the power to turn back to another, 
and bravely renews the conflict there, Buddhism, no longer 
caressed by kings and honored by millions of their subjects, 
yet lingered in several parts of India. A1 Edressi mentions it 
as professed in Guzerat in the twelfth century. About the same 
time, a Buddhist dynasty reigned in Bengal, whilst in the Dec- 
can it lingered until the ninth, or perhaps three hunted years 
later. And now, throughout the whole of Penin^mar India, 
not a single Buddhist remains! Not only has its existence 
ceased, but the very memorials of that existence are almost 

* The Ccrala TJttpatti, written about A. D. 800, chiefly relatin^;^ to Malabar, states 
that Kumarila visited that country, and succeeded in entirely expelling the Buddliists. 
Other accounts affirm his earnest zeal to suppress Buddhism. 

t The Asiatic Researches, vol, vii., p. 26' >. 

t Kaffio’s History of Java. 
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lost, and we who seek to construct its strange history from 
the broken fragments that are left us, are like travellers amidst 
fhe mysterious ruins of the cities of Central America: we 
tread with uncertain steps, surrounded by the ruins of a people, 
whose place of glory has been utterly overthrown, and whose 
only memorials in the land over which they once proudly 
reigned, are the wrecks of their former greatness, to which 
even a strange people lay claim. 

But what are the principles of this system, which thus 
rose up side by side with Hinduism, until, too formidable to be 
tolerated, it was cast out from the place of its birth, like Ish- 
mael from the tents of Abraham, and found a habitation 
among nations which comprise one-third of the population 
of the world ? Religious error is always difficult to define. Cha- 
meleon-like it varies with the change of circumstances. It is 
controlled, not by principle, but by expediency, and therefore 
its faithful delineator ofttimes has to record paradoxes and 
contradictions which it is vain to attempt to combine in one 
homogeneous system. We believe it is in the writings of 
Archbishop Whately, that we have met with the remark, that 
before the introduction of Christianity, excepting among the 
Jews, no people had ever thought it was absolutely necessary 
that the dogmas of a religion should be believed on the simple 
ground that they were true. Had this obvious principle been 
acted on, how much of the ancient forms of Polytheism would 
never have been dreamt of, or if dreamt of, rejected at once, 
and for ever. Man, however, is no ardent lover of pure religi- 
ous truth, and is therefore easily led into error. The people 
imagine a vain thing,” and are too ignorant, or too indolent, or 
too superstitious, not to believe their own lie. The priest 
winks at the delusion, for religion is not with him a thing that 
is true, but a thing which is profitable. The philosopher cares 
not to correct the error, as long as it cherishes a false tranquilli- 
ty. And thus every false system has been liable to endless 
mutations, which, whilst indicating the weakness and ignorance 
of man, as really show that he feels his need of something more 
divine than be has yet attained. The classical scholar need not 
be reminded of the difference existing between the Polytheism 
of the ages of Romulus, of Augustus, and of Julian ; nor of its 
diverse aspects as viewed by the peasant, the politician, and the 
priest. Still more various have been the forms of that inde- 
scribable thing called Hinduism. Nor is this surprising ! A reli- 
gion which comes not to man with the lofty demands of divine 
right, requiring absolute and unconditional submission to its 
claims, because founded on truth ; instead of moulding man’s na- 
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turc, according to its own abstract form and spirit, will itself 
be modified and changed in obedience to the capricious will of 
its adherents. Buddhism illustrates these remarks. The prin- 
ciples taught by Sakya, twenty -three centuries ago in North- 
eastern India, have been singularly devell5ped during their 
chequered history of conflict, defeat, tmd triumph. Tlie most 
debasing polytheism, the most subtle philosophy, positive 
atheism, servile liero-worship, and the grossest pantheism, have 
become identified with Bucldhism in the various states where 
it is paramount. Nevertheless, there are certain ideas which 
lie at its basis, whatever form it may have assumed ; and 
to these, rather than to the discrepancies and minutiae of 
the system, we shall now address ourselves. 

Adi-Buddha is the su[)reme self-existent god. He is in- 
finite, eternal, without members or passions, dwelling in un- 
broken peace and boundless happiness. The relation of Adi- 
Buddha to tljc universe, it is not so easy to define, for whilst 
some say “ he delights in making happy every sentient being, 

‘ he tenderly loves those who serve him; — his Majesty fills all 
^ with reverence and awe. He is the assuager of pain and grief 
— there are others who tell us that he dwells altogether apart 
from mundane affairs, and has never awoke from the profound 
repose in which he ever exists, but to perform one single act 
of creative power. 

It is one of the peculiarities of Buddhism and Brahmlnisra, 
that, whilst acknowledging a Supreme Being, they practically 
ignore his existence, by recognising others as the creators of 
the universe, the objects of worship, and the awarders of 
man’s destiny. Brahma has not a temple in India. He is 
too abstract — perhaps too great, to be worshipped by those 
who delight in contemplating the more palpable qualities of 
Ram, Krishna, and Shiva. Adi-Buddha is equally a sub- 
lime, impalpable, undefined creation of the oriental miqd, ima- 
gined rather than conceived of ; the apex of a grand re- 
ligious theory, but too abstract a conception of the human in- 
tellect in its most subtile development to be either devoutly 
feared or deeply loved. Some philosophical systems^ indeed, 
divest him of all sentient qualities, and attribute to, tte material 
universe those active endowments and forces which develop the 
varied phenomena which we see around us.* Eyen those who 

* Thoug-h popular Buddhism is certainly thoistic, there ©an be no doubt that its 
plulosophy~as for instance the Swabhavika system described by Hodffson— is most- 
ly aihcispc and pantheistic. The denial of immateriality ; the assertion that matter 
IS the sole substance; the attribution to matter of the qualities of activity, intelli- 
gence, and organization, can only tend to one conclusion. Yet the piJtheistic 
philosopher, who believes that matter thinks, posseesea merit, resolves to develop 

M M 
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believe him to be the self-existent one, take very different views 
of the relation subsisting between him and the creation, although 
the orthodox generally agree in regarding him as the primal 
cause of existence to all things. Sambhu, or the self-existent, 
was before all, and^^alonc ; he conceived the desire — Prajnya — 
of creating ; that desirb at once led to the thing desired.* 
This creation, however, was not ultimate, but the first step 
of a series, which was to result in the gift of existence to 
inferior intelligences. The desire of Adi-Buddha brought 
into existence five Dhyani-Buddhas, or divine intelligences. 
So inherent is the conception of listless repose to the ori- 
ental idea of divinity and happiness, that even the Dhyani- 
Buddhas must delegate the task of creation to others. Each 
one therefore produced, by means of his divine energy, 
another being called his son, or Buddhisatwa. According 
to one theory the Buddhisatwas were the actual creators of the 
universe, each one being the framer of a certain number 
of worlds ; but the more popular view is, that four of these took 
no active part in the production of nature, being absorbed in the 
worship and the contemplation of the Supreme; and that the 
work of creation was accomplished by the fifth, named Padrna- 
Pani. But here again a difference of opinion prevails, for nt 
is alleged by some that Padma-Pani was only the creator of 
the creators, having called into existence Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, to whom he delegated the task of creating, pre- 
serving, and destroying tlie universe. 

It does not fall in with our design, neither does it accord 
with our inclination, to enter fully on the subject of Bud- 
dhist cosmogony. Our readers certainly would not tliank us 
for our pains in endeavouring to enlighten them on a subject 
BO confused, elaborate, and worthless; to those who have a 
taste for such knowledge, we recommend the first chapter 
of Mr, Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism. The creation is 


itself in all these forms of beauty and of harmony, which our world displays, may 
Bpeak of Adi-Buddha— supreme intellij[jonce~-as easily as the most devout of Bon- 
*€S, but they do not mean the same thing, 

♦ A different theory is taught by some. Buddha—intelligence, operated upon 
Dharma — matter, which led to the production of Saiigha — the actual creative power 
which develops all the phenomena of the existent universe. This triad, of Intel- 
ligence, Matter, and an Influence produced by the former upon the latter, or 
according to some, by the latter upon the former, has no resemblance to the Hindu 
triad. It is a much more profound conception ; and whilst it is more philosojphi- 
cal, it is at the same time more dangerous ; for in the case of Buddha — by which 
terra is often meant in such a connexion the abstract idea of intelligence Con- 
joined with matter — being regarded as the first of the triad, its tendency is pantheistic, 
whilst, when Dharma is held to be supreme. Atheism is likely to be the Charybdii 
upon which the refined speculator is wrecked. 
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composed of a great variety of worlds or mansions. The 
highest, called Agnishtha-Bhuvana, is the abode of Adi- 
Buddha. Next to this are ten, (some say thirteen,) Bud- 
dhisatwa-Bhuvanas, into which, according to their merits, the 
followers of Buddha are admitted when tliey die. Banking 
next to these are eighteen mansions, called collectively Kupya- 
Vachara. These belong to Brahma, and his devout worship- 
pers are eventually received into them.* 

Below these are six mansions, called Kama-Vachara, subject 
to Vishnu, and prepared to receive his followers. Next to these 
are the three mansions called Arupya-yachara,over which Maha- 
deva presides. After these are the Bhuvanas or mansions of Indra, 
Yama, Surya, Chandra, the stars, the planets, Agni, Vayu, and 
the earth, the physical features of which are much the same 
as those described in the Hindu Purauas. Below the earth are 
the infernal regions, called Patalas ; six of tliese are the abodes 
of various su})ernatural beings, chiefly of a malignant nature ; 
whilst the seventh is divided into eight parts, in which punish- 
ment is inflicted according to the demerits of the condemned.! 
These punishments extend through periods of incalculable 
duration, and are of every variety. Dante even might have 
gathered from them conceptions of horror and of agony, which 
would have deepened the gloom of his Inferno. Four of the 
great hells are intensely cold, and four intensely hot : and some 
of the victims will alternately endure the agonies of both. To 
be torn to pieces with red hot irons, ground to atoms between 
fiery mountains, transfixed on iron spikes, to be cut and torn by 
the swords and spears of demons, and woes yet more unendurable, 
arc reserved for the guilty. These punishments, as might be 
expected, are not always inflicted on the principles of rigid jus- 
tice ; sometimes actions of the most dissimilar kind are pu- 
nished in the same degree, and frequently an offence of a very 
trifling nature is visited with tortures of the severest kind, 
whilst deeds of moral delinquency are passed slightly by. 

The following extract illustrates this, as well as other observa- 
tions we have made : — 

fho infernal days and years differ from those on earth, for every day 
in the great hells is equal to a thousand terrestrial years ; whilst in some 
of the small bells it equals 000 years, in others 700, and in others 800. 


• . remarked bow extensively the mythology of India has infused itself 

into liuddhism. It IS simply our busine.sa to state such anomalies as Brahma and 
having supernatural abodes amidst the heavens of Buddhism, not to 

t Ilodeson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists. A verr 
mmute and pxteijsive description of the heavens and hells of Burmese Buddhism 
wdl be found m the sixth volume of the Asiatic Itesearehes. On this suhiect there i* 
eonsiderabl* uniformitvin tlie descrii-tions of nativs authorities. 
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Those who are irascible, or cruel, quarrellous, or drunlien, who are dishonest 
in deed, word or thought, or who are lascivious, will, after death, in the 
great hell Soinzi be torn to pieces with glowing hot irons, and then exposed 
to the cold ; after a time their limbs will again unite, and again will they 
be torn asunder, and exposed to the cold ; and this alternation of misery will 
endure for 500 infernal years. 2ndly. — Those who, either by action or speech, 
ri^ioule their profi’er parents or magistrates, or Rahans, or the old men, or the 
studious of the law; those who, with nets or snares, entrap fish or other 
animals; all those will be punished in the great hell Chalafot for 1,000 in- 
fernal years : on a bed of fire they will be extended, and like so many 
trunks of trees, with burning iron saws and hooks, they will bo cut into eight 
or ten pieces. 3rf% — Those who kill oxen, swine, goats, or other such ani- 
mals, and who are by profession hunters ; warlike kings, ministers and gover- 
nors, who oppress the people; all such will, in the great hell Singato.be ground 
between four burning mountains for 2,000 years, itlily. — Those who do not 
mutually assist their neighbours, and who, on the contrary, deceive and vex 
them; those who kill animals by immersing them in boiling oil or water; 
those who are drunkards, or who commit indecent and forbidden actions ; 
those who dishonor others ; all such will have their bowels consumed by 
fire entering their mouths, This punishment will last for 4,000 infernal 
years.’^ (“ On the BAhjion and Literature of the Burmans,'* Asiatic Be- 
searches, vol. vi., p. 210.) 

The punishments of the guilty, though long, are not eternal ; 
there is hope even for him who suffers for a period far beyond 
our powers of calculation. He may, by the commission of new 
guilt, extend the period of his doom, or sink into a place of suf- 
fering yet more terrible ; or by submission, penitence, and tlic 
cultivation of a devout nature, he may rise to worlds of suffering 
less and less abhorrent ; nay, he may not only purge away 
the stains of his pollution, but ultimately acquire an amount 
of merit which will entitle him to all tlie bliss of Nirvana itself. 

Like Hinduism, Buddhism teaches the successive destruc- 
tion, formation, and existence of the world through periods of 
immense duration. Fire, water, and Avind are the material cau- 
ses of these changes; but the Burmese say that there are 
three evils, luxury, anger, and ignorance, which induce the 
operation of these three agencies. 

There arc three modes of destruction” says Mr. Hardy. 

The sakwalas — the space to which the light of a sun, or moon 
extends Is a sakwala — are destroyed seven times by fire, 
and the eighth time by w^ater. Every sixty-fourth destruction 
is by wind. 

When the destruction is by the agency of fire, from the period 
at which the fire begins to burn to the time when the destruc- 
tion is complete, and the fire entirely burnt out, there are twenty 
antah-kalpas.* 

^ * To convey an idea of the immense duration of these periods, the following illustra- 
tion is used : — ‘‘Eighty autali-kalpas make a raaha-kalpa. There is a species of clutii, 

* fabricated at Benares, of cotton that is uneaualied in th® delicacy of its hbre. 
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From tlie period at which the fire ceases to burn^ to the fall- 
ing of the great rain by which the future world is to be formed, 
there are twenty antah-kalpas. 

From the first falling of the seminal rain to the formation 
of the sun, moon, rocks, oceans, &:c., there arc twenty antah- 
kalpas. 

After the lapse of twenty kalpas more, a great rain begins 
to fall. 

Thus there are four great cycles of mundane revolution : 
1. Of destruction. 2. Of the continuance of destruction. 3. Of 
formation. 4. Of the continuance of formation. These asen- 
kya-kalpas make a maha-kalpa. * 

Besides the beings we have named, there is a large interme- 
diate class between the dii majores and mankind. Like the 
fanciful creations of other peoples, they are very varied in their 
attributes ; some of them preside over particular worlds, and 
possess amazing power ; others of them are fallen beings who 
yet retain some of their original brightness ; some are the at- 
tendants of the Buddhas, ami not a few resemble the elves and 
fairies of the western world ; generally, however, they are 
much akin to the asuras, ghaiidarvas, and giants of Hin- 
duism. 

We now come to the distinguishing peculiarity of Buddhism 
— tlie finite nature of man may develop itself into the infinite 
nature of God. Besides the divine Buddas we have mentioned, 
V ho form but a part of the speculative theory of the system, 
there is another class, the mortal Buddhas, who occupy a much 
more prominent and important position. Their number is vari- 
ously stated, although only seven are particularly named ; and 
of these Sakya was the last.f This state is only to be attained 
after the practice of rigid virtue, extreme self-denial, and pro- 
i'ound meditation for innumerable ages. Sakya Sinha, before he 
was born as Prince Sidhanto, bad been a Buddhisat, or candi- 
date for the supreme Buddhasliip, through many a transniigra- 


‘ Its worth, previous to being’ used, is unspeakable ; after it has been used, it is worth 
‘ 30,000 nila-karshas (of the valiKj of twenty or thirty small silver coins) ; and even 
* when old, it is worth 12,000 karshas. Were a man to take a piece of cloth, of this 
‘ most delicate texture, aud therewith to touch, in tlie slightest pvossible manner, once 
‘ ill a hundred years, a solid rock, free from earth, sixteen miles high, and as many 
‘ broad, the time would come when it would be worn down, by this imperceptible tritu- 
‘ ration, to the size of a mung or uiidn-seed. This period would be immense in its 
‘ duration, but it lias been declared by Buddha that it would not be equal to a niaha- 
‘ kalpa.” — Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p. 1, 

* llardt/s Manual of Buddhism, p. 5. 

t These have reached their liigli dignity during the successive yngs of the existing 
world, another has to appear before the end of the Kaliyug. *ln previous worlds 
numerous beings became Buddha. 
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tion ; aild the legends of the superstition are full of stories of 
the various events which occurred, not only during the eighty- 
three times he was an ascetic, and the fifty- eight times he was 
a king, but whilst he was a thief, a pig, a devil-dancer, and 
a frog ! It must, however, be remembered, that many of these 
states of existence were not essential to the attainment of 
supreme beatitude, but assumed as the necessary result of 
demerit ; for even the Buddhisats arc not free either from guilt 
or its penal consequences. 

The following passage will give an idea of the various steps 
by which alone the supreme state can be attained: — 

tor the space of twenty asankya-kap-lakshas, that is to say, from the 
time that the Manopranidhana, or resolution to become a Buddha, was first 
exercised, the thirty Paramitas by Guatama Buddhisat. (1.) He gave in alms, 
or as charity, his eyes, head, fiesl), blood, children, wife, and substance, 
whether personal or otherwise, as in the Ivadirangara birth. In this way 
he fulfilled the three kinds of dana, viz., dana paramita, dana upa^^para- 
mita, and dana paramarthii-paramita (2.) In the Bhusidatta birth, and in 
others of a similar description, he practised the sila panunita, or observance 
of the precepts, in the three degrees. (0.) In the Chulia Suttasama, and 
other similar births, he abandoned vast treasures of gold and silver, and 
numberless slaves, cattle, buflaloes, and other sources of wealth, and thus 
fulfilled the naiskrama-paramita, which requires retirement from the 
world. (4.) In the Sattu\)hatta, and other births, be revealed to others that 
which he saw with his divine eyes, and thus fulfilled the i)raguya paramita, 
or the virtue proceeding from wisdom. (0.) In the Maha-janaka, and other 
births, he pcrlormed things '“exceedingly difficult to be done, thus fulfilling 
the mirya paramita, or the virtue proceeding from determined courage. 
(6). In the Kshan tiwada, and other births, he endured with aja equal mind 
the opposition of unjust men, regarding it as if it Avere the prattle of a 
beloved child, thus observing the Kshantbparamita, or virtue proceeding 
from forbearance. (7.) In the M aha suttasama, and other births, he 
spoke the words of truth, thus exercising tlie satta-paramita, or virtue pro- 
ceeding from truth. (8.) In the Terva, and other births, he set his mind 
to that which is excellent, in the most resolute maiiuer, never giving way 
to evil in the least possible degree ; thus fulfilling the adhishtana paramita, 
or virtue proceeding from unalterable resolution. (0.) In the Nigrodhani- 
ga, and other births, ho gave away that which he enjoyed to aid tlie neces- 
sities of others, and took upon himself the sorrows of others ; thus observ- 
ing the maitri-paramita, or the virtue proceeding from kindness and aflec- 
tion. (10.) In the Sara, and other hirtlis, he regarded witli an equal mind 
those who exercised upon him the most severe cruelties, and those who 
assisted him and were kind; thus fulfilling the upaksha-paramita, or virtue 
proceeding from equanimity,”^' 

Negative rather than positive results are the reward of the 
being who raises himself to the condition of a Buddha. By 
means of his mighty efforts, he attains to a state in which 
desire, anger, ignorance, and every imperfection becomes 
extinguished. The sorrows of life, and — what is far more 

♦ Piijawaliiiga-Sadharmmaratnakare, cited in Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 101. 
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pleasing to the oriental imagination — its agitation and restless- 
ness, are passed ; an immortality of peaceful repose is the loved 
inheritance of the thrice-honoured and happy Buddha ; and 
his intelligence is enlarged almost to the extent of a boundless 
knowledge. 

Guadama was the last who reached this state of coveted 
dignity. Though practically the supreme head of the system, 
it is nevertheless difficult to define the relation he sustains to 
our world. It is true that he is represented as the paramount 
lord of the earth and man ; it is true that he fills a space in the 
Buddhist mind, which neither his six predecessors, nor the 
Buddhisatwas, nor the Dhyani-Buddhas, nor even Adi-Buddha 
himself occupies ; but whether they have delegated their power 
and their prerogatives to him; or whether, on the ancient Hindu 
theory of. sacrifices and austerities being sufficient to secure a 
power not only superior to tlie gods, but over them, he has 
become lord of the ascendant ; or whether an irreversible des- 
tiny, to which both himself and even beings more divine must 
bow, has fixed him on his elevated throne ; or whether his Bud- 
dhaship is a position of honour rather than of power, w^e find it 
difficult to decide; in fact, traces of all these ideas are to be 
found in the crude mass of Buddhist opinion. 

The bliss to wliich every Buddhist is encoiu’aged to aspire, 
seems closely related to that attained by Buddha. Two points 
of difference, however, at once present themselves : — the latter 
maintains an individual existence, the existence of the former 
is merged in that of another ; the state of the latter is one 
of influence, that of the ffermer is one of inactivity and pas- 
sivencss. The belief in this peculiar form of final beatitude 
is based on the idea, that the soul is not a distinct individual 
existence, but a part of the essence of Adi-Buddha, allied to^ 
the material creation by misfortune and error, and only await- 
ing the period when it shall have expiated its guilt, to become 
free from the thraldom of humanity, and allied again to the 
supreme essence from which, in sorrow it has been separated. 
To become free, therefore, from all the mutations and lapses 
necessarily contingent on an imperfect and sinful state of being; 
to vanquish those sympathies and associations which ally the soul 
to earth, and prevent its rising upward, is the highest aim of every 
devotee, and the hope of every follower of Guadama. The pri- 
mary elements of Nirvana are, deliverance from the perils and the 
sorrows of transmigration, and absorption into the divine essence. 
But the precise nature of this coveted state of existence— 
or non-existence, it is difficult to ascertain. In its ordinary 
" acceptation it means ^ extinct,’ as a fire that has gone out. 
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* Its etymology is from ua, to blow as wind, with the preposition 
^ nir used in a negative sense. It means calm and unruffled. 

^ The notion which attaches to the word is that of perfect apa- 
^ thy. Other terms distinguish different gradations'of pleasure, 
^ joy, and delight. But a heaven of imperturbable apathy is the 
^ ultimate bliss to which the Indians aspire ; and in tliis the Jains/ 
^ as well as the Buddhists, concur with the orthodox Vcdantists.”* 
“ The nature of Nirvana, or cessation of being, ” says one well 
able to give an opinion, ^‘is obvious from this; it is not the des^ 

* truction of an existent being, but the cessation of his existence, 

^ It is not an absorption Into a superior being, as the Brahmins 
' teach; it is a retreat into a place of eternal repose, free 
^ from further transmigration ; it is not a violent destruction of 
^ being, but a complete and final cessation of existence. ”t Most 
Buddhists, however, do not attach the latter idea t© Nirvana. 
The followingMefinition by a Burmese chief priest gives the 
more popular interpretation of the term : — When a person is 
^ no longer subject to any of the following miseries, namely, 

^ to weight, old age, disease, and death, then he is said to have 
^ attained Nirvana. Nothing, noplace can give us an adequate 
‘ idea of Nirvana ; we can only say that to be free from the four 

* above-mentioned miseries, and to obtain salvation, is Nirvana. 

^ In the same manner, as when any person labouring under a 
^ severe disease, recovers by the assistance of medicine, we say 

he has obtained health; but if any person wishes to know 
^ the manner or cause of his thus obtaining health, it can be 
^ answered that to be restoi^ed to health, signifies no more than 
^ to be recovered from disease. In tlfesame manner only can we 

* speak of Nirvana, and after this manner Gaudama taught.”^ 
The extinction of existence can never become a popular be- 
lief, much less can it become the object of strong desire and 

devout hope. From the dark unfathomable abyss of annihila- 
tion, the spirit turns abhorrently away. But the Buddhist 
does not turn away from Nirvana ; on the contrary, he antici- 
pates it as a delightful repose from all the ills of life, and as the 
happy recompense of meritorious effort. It is a prize worth 
struggling for, not a gulf to be shunned. Annihilation, there- 
fore, though a correct definition of the word Nirvana, is not of 
the thiny itself. But separate existence is lost ; yet that loss 
is not the cessation of enjoyment. In what way the individua- 
lity of the soul can cease by being merged into the higher life 

* Colebrooke’s Essmjs on the Philosophy of the HinduSi see, y., chap. v. 

f \otes on Buddhism^ in the Appendix to Lee’s Translation of Riheyro's Ceylon^ 
by the Rev. D. J, Gogerly, p. 264:. 

J Asiatic Researchesi London Edition, vol. vi., p. 200. 
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oF the Supreme, and yet its perfection and bliss be enlarged, is 
one of these fine imaginings which can delight and satisfy the 
highly speculative mind ; but how many minds there must be, 
which find no firm footing on such a refinement, and are forced 
downward into the abyss of a dark cold Atheism ! Perfect and 
unassailable repose, then, is undoubtedly the chief element in the 
conception of Nirvana ; yet not such repose as may be illustrated 
by the calm peace of the soul, when the truth is known and loved 
after many a weary effort to fmd it ; rather it may be compared 
to the effects of some strong opiate, when, in a state of pro- 
found apathy, the mind, incapable of vigorous thinking, indulges 
in vague day-dreams and fitful imaginings, which cost it not 
an effort. 

The attainment of Nirvana is deliverance from the eddying 
vortex of transmigration. That, like most orientak opinions, has 
both a popular and a philosophical aspect. It is the general 
notion, that the same soul passes through an indefinite number 
of births, the nature of which depends on the moral qualities 
of the one immediately preceding. Another view differs some- 
what from this. The state in whicli any soul may be at pre- 
sent, it is said, is not necessarily the result of what happened 
in the state just before it, but it may be the consequence of 
some actions performed in a state long since passed.* Specu- 
lative Buddhism is much more refined than even this. The 
general mass of the Buddhists of Ceylon,’^ says Mr. Gogerl}’', 
are not orthodox in their view of transmigration, as they be- 
lieve that the same soul nligrates into different bodies. But 
this is contrary to the teaching of Buddha, and of this 
the learned priests are fully aware ; but they do not at- 
tempt to correct the error, regarding the subject as too diflScult 
to be understood by the unlearned. His — Buddha’s — doctrine 
is that of a series of existences, which he illustrates by the 
metaphors of a tree and a lamp. A tree produces fruit, from 
which fruit another tree is produced, and so the series continues. 
Tile last tree is not the identical tree with the first, but it is 
a result, so that if the first tree had not been, the last tree could 
not have existed. Man is the tree, his conduct is the fruit 
The vivifying energy of the fruit is desire. While this con- 
^ timffes, the series will proceed : the good or evil actions per- 


* The Carabojans have an opinion somewhat different froih this. When the soul 
quits the bod}', they say, that it departs into heaven or hell acoordinff to its earthly 
qualities ; after it lias enjoyed an amount of happiness equivalent to its mGntMr 
sufecd the just pumshmeut of its gruilt, it will return to inhabit a new body on tiie 
<*iiith. body will depend upon the state ot the soul in its previous earthly condi- 
tion, so that mnumerablo ages of happiness or misery may intervene between one 
traiismigratioii and another, ^ 


N N 
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‘ formed give the quality of the fruit, so that the existence 

* springing from these actions will be happy or miserable, as the 
^ quality of the fruit atfectsthe tree producecl^from it. Accord- 

* ing to this doctrine, the present body and soul of man never 
^ had a previous existence, but a previously existent being, un- 
^ der the influence of desire, performed virtuous or vicious actions, 

* and in consequence of this, upon the death of that individual, 

* a new body and soul is produced. The metaphor of the lamp 
^ is similar. One lamp is lighted from another, the two lamps 
^ are distinct, but the one could not have been lighted had not 
^ the other existed.”^ It is unnecessary to point out the injustice 
of this theory, or the irresponsible position in which it leaves 
every individual. 

Vague and mysterious as Nirvana may be, the means by 
which it is attained are more definitely made known, nor are 
those means without such qualities as the mind complacently 
contemplates after the dreamy abstractions and useless specula- 
tions we have been considering. The heart, as well as the 
eye, is gratified with the verdant beauty of the oasis after weary 
travel over the barren dreary desert. Voluntary poverty, chas- 
tity, knowledge, energy, patience, humility, and self-sacrifice for 
the good of others, were characteristics of primitive B^jiildhism. 
These characteristics still exist in the five commandments and 
ten sins of its moral code. — From the meanest insect up to 
man, thou shalt kill no creature whatever. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not commit either fornication or adultery. Thou 
shalt tell nothing false. Thou shalt drink neither wine nor 
anything that will intoxicate ; nor eat opium, nor any inebriat- 
ing drug. These are its positive prohibitions. Its ten sins 
are cognates of these — to kill animals, to steal, to commit 
adultery, to lie, to quarrel, to use harsh and indignant language, 
to indulge in idle talk, to covet the property of another, to en- 
vy the prosperity ofothers, to rejoice in their misfortunes, and to 
worship false gods. Besides these, various precepts are inculcated. 
Covetousness, scepticism, gambling, idleness, improper company, 
frequenting places of amusement, are forbidden; kindness on the 
part of parents, obedience on thepartof children, are commanded; 
honour and deference must be paid by the pupil to the teacher ; 
the husband must act so as to promote to the highest degrte the 
happiness of his wife ;t the master is to be kind and forbearing to 
the meanest of his servants ; friendship must be characterised by 

* 

* Lee’s Translation of Jlibetfro*s Ceylon^ p. 246. 

f The followirff extract from a Singhalese work affords a pleasing view of the social 
tendencies of Buddhism, and contrasts favouratdy with the sentiments of Hindu and 
Moslem moralists on the same subject There are five ways in which the husband 
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the utmost generosity, candour and conQi^ence. These pre** 
cepts are enforced in every variety of manner As the jipa^ 
^ nese is the chief among flowers, and as the nee called rat-bal 
^ is the chief among all descriptions of grain, so is he who is free 
‘ from evil desire the chief among the wise/’ They who ab-' 
stain from these sins, and practise these virtues, will increase in 
virtue, until at length purified, elevated, and enlightened, they 
are worthy of looking on the face of a Buddha, of hearing 
his voice and at length fitted for Nirvana, they shall never 
feel the miseries of life again, but young and immortal exist 
for ever in the untroubled calm of thO highest heaven. 

The superiority of this morality to that of Mahomedanism 
and Hinduism, is very manifest. There is an elevation, com- 
pleteness, and purity characterising it, which is no where sur- 
passed in the east. Even if contrasted with the ethics of the 
Zenda vesta, it will not suffer. None will deny tl^t the Koran 
gives utterance to sentiments of great purity and righteous- 
ness, and that even Hinduism is not without its pure aphorisms, 
though they are few and feeble in their influence, as are the 
stars in a dark and stormy sky ; nevertheless, the morality of 
the former — if, indeed, it should be honored by that name,-^is 
cold, stern, and incomplete ; whilst to speak at all of the morality 
of the latter seems to be but burlesque. But we can speak 
of the ethical system of Buddhism. Its uniform utterances 
on the subject are gentle, benevolent, and pure. But it is 
destitute of life and warmth. It is mild, cold, and fair like 
the moon It lacks both spirit and power. Our observations 
in succeeding pages will shew, to a great extent, how Its moral 
tendencies are neutralised ; but it is proper here to remark, that 
man needs something besides correct moral precepts to check 
his passionate tendency to irreligion and to vice, nor does Bud- 
dhism supply the want. It is destitute of nearly all those 
qualities, which lead to obedience. It does not Work power- 
fully either on the love, the fear, the hope, or the gratitude 
of tlie heart. ‘^Its cold philosophy and thin abstractions,” 
prevent the exercise of a strong and active faith. Neither the 
intellect nor the heart is at all likely to find in it anything 


‘ ought to assist the wife : — I. He mustspeak to her pleiisautly, ainl say toker, ‘ Mother, 
‘ I will present you with garments, perfumes, and ornaments/ 2. He must speak to 
‘ her respectfully, not using low words, such as he would use to a servant or slave. 3,He 

< must not leave the woman whom he possesses by giviu}? to her clothes, ornament, ic., 
‘ and go to the woman who is kept by another. 4 It she does not receive a proper altow- 
« ance of food, she will become angry ; therefore, she must be properly provided l&r 
« that this may be prevented 5. He must give her ornamenta, and otlier similar arli- 

< cles according to his ability. {Singalowada Sutra-Saum.) {Hardy's Mcmml ot 

^ Buddhism, p, ISO. y* ' 
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which can powerfully affect the sympathies of the one or the 
convictions of the other. In confiding all to the mere strength 
of the human intellect, and the enthusiastic self-reliance and 
determination of the human heart, it makes no provision for 
defence against those powiprful temptations before which 
ordinary resolution must give way ; and it affords no consoling 
support under those oversvhelming afflictions by which the 
spirit is prostrated and subdued, when unaided by the influence 
of a purer faith, and unsustained by its confidence in a divine 
power. From the contemplations of the Buddhist, all the 
awful and unending realities of a future life are withdrawn — 
his hopes and his fears are at once mean and circumscribed ; 
the rewards held in prospect by his creed are insufficient to 
incite him to virtue ; and its punishments too remote to deter 
him from vice. Thus, insufficient for time, and rejecting 
eternity, the utmost triumph of his religion is to live without 
‘ fear and to die without hope.”* 

The philosophy of Buddhism is to us, at present, forbidden 
ground. To treat it as briefly as were consistent with literary 
justice, would occupy more pages than we have already done. 
Our readers, therefore, wc doubt not, will complacently acquiesce 
in our silence. Suffice it then to say, that the grand and 
solemn mysteries, which have ever engaged the attention of 
the most thoughtful and devout intellects, seem to have pressed 
heavily on the mind of Guadama himself. He attempted to 
spell out the meaning of the dark oracle, whose voice vro all hear, 
but cannot understand. His religion vainly essays to popularise 
many of these mysteries, and its genius is well fitted to stimulate 
speculators, like the fallen ones of Pandemonium — 

to reason Iiigli 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate ; 

Fix’d fate, free-will, fore -knowledge absolute ; 

And find no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and c^ il much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery. 

Passion, and apathy and glory and shame j 
Vain wisdom all and false philosophy. 

It is indeed astonishing that so much should have been writ- 
ten on professedly philosophical questions, and written too 
with such acuteness and labour, yet be so worthless and per- 
plexing. The complaints of Remusat over the prolixity, ob- 
scurity and uselessness of Mongol Buddhist philosophy, may be 
taken up in relation to that of Nepal, Ceylon, Tibet and Burmah 
as well. From causes which we cannot now stop to explain, it has 

* Clffistianity m Ceylon, by Sir J, E. Teniient, p, 227. 
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taken a thoroughly negative direction. Even the abstractions 
it professes to establish cannot lead to any positive or beneficial 
result. Its tendency to deal with questions of pure opinion 
where certainty cannot be attained, and if attained, would be 
worthless, induces a habit of s^pticism and indifference which 
is fatal to all devoutness of heart and earnestness of purpose. 
Its necessary course is to nihilism in philosophy and disbelief in 
religion. 

We now come to the tendencies of this system. One of 
the most "striking of these is its exaltation of human nature. 

It recognizes no just ana philosophical distinction between 
the human and divine. That which Hodgson distinguishes as 
one of the most diagnostic tenets of the Swabhavika school of 
philosophy, is rather one of the most singular cliaracteristics of 
Buddhism generally — man is capable of enlarging his fiiculties 
‘ to infinity.” All souls, it is believed, both by those who hold 
the princii)les of materialism, and iinmaterlalism, are portions of 
the divine essence ; separated, it may be, for a season from their 
great source, but destined ultimately to be absorbed into it 
again; unless, like the mortal Buddhas, the divinity within 
assumes a more individual manifestation. Now this idea 


cannot but invest every man, in the view of the devout dis- 
cii)lc of Guadama, with a peculiar form of sanctity and dignity. 
We are not now, be it remembered, giving our opinion of 
human nature, else we might put its claims to dignity on 
very different grounds from those we have mentioned ; but as 
expounders of a faith far different from our own, we state, 
that he who believes that any man, however vile, may ulti- 
mately become absorbed into the essence of the Infinite One, 
nay, that he is a part of that Infinite One ; and beyond this 
even, who believes that the spirit which will become the next or 
eighth Buddha, is now, it may be, inhabiting his own frame, 
cannot be indifferent to all the claims wliich humanity has on our 
reverence ; hence the scrupulous regard inculcated by the system 
for every form of life : and hence the following tendencies. 

If between the divine and human nature there be but a dif- 
ference of degree, then that nature, even under its lowest form, 
should be rcvei Such a dogma, it is true, degrades our con- 
ceptions of God, Justin the proportion that it invests man with 
a dignity which is not his own. But when did a people, with- 
out the light of revealed truth, manifest flly jealousy lest the 
peculiar prerogatives of the Supreme One should be questioned 
or denied? lo some minds, which admitted this postulate, 
Atlieism would be inevitable ; to others Pantheism; to others 
Lamaisni; but in all cases, the essential di^inction between 
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God and man wiftiild be lost, whilst the,Jatter would receive a 
reverence which was as dangerous as it was false ; for who can 
know, the speculatist might suggest, how far any mind may 
have advanced toward the divine nature! If Guadama, in 
passing through five hundred a|^d fifty states of existence, was 
a dog at Benares, a cuckoo and a fish in O^de, and things 
yet viler still, who can tell the destiny of the spirit which now 
abides in some poor wretch who performs the meanest ofiices 
in our house? May not even the soul destined to become the 
eighth Buddha, now inhabit the frame which lies before us 
stricken with disease and sorrow ! 

If all souls are emanations from the soul of the universe, 
and equally capable of restoration to their great original, then 
Brahminical caste is both untrue and unjust. 

For, what is caste but the belief in an essential difference 
of nature between the Brahman and the Shudra? No con- 
ceivable changes can enable the latter to become the former. 
That which has proceeded from Bramha’s foot can never be 
that which came from Bramha’s mouth. The Shudra can never 
cease to be the servant of his proud and sacred master. This 
is not a humiliation to be eradicated by penance, by prayer 
or by pilgrimage. But if the soul, in its upward and onward 
progress, sees no impassable limit to its development, — if it is 
so akin to the supreme intelligence, that it may rise through 
all the intervening stages, until it enters Nirvana, then the 
only allowable distinction between man and man is that which 
arises from merit and demerit, from difference of position on 
the pathway which leads from alliance with the earthly to 
alliance with the divine ; or rather, we might say, from the 
imperfect to the perfect development of our nature. The 
genius of Buddhism, therefore, has ever been antagonistic to 
caste. 

Neither could the receivers of this first postulate of Bud- 
dhism acknowledge the claims of an hereditary priesthood. 

For such claims must be founded on the assumption that the 
class thus honoured are the peculiar favourites o£heaven,as with 
the Brahmans ; or, that existing priests alone have the power of 
making others priests, as with the Romanists. A denial of caste, 
the assertion of the principle that all men are naturally equal, 
involved in it therefore a repudiation of Brahmanical usurpa- 
tion : for, not to sp*k of the probability — a probability sup- 
ported by facts — that popular reaction would now and then 
lead to resistance of Brahmanical tyranny and exclusiveness, 
it was not possible to admit the first principles of Snkya, 
without denying the right and the necessity of priestly 
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interference. For, was not every true worshipper a priest f 
He who himself anticipated becoming divine, surely needed not 
another to aid him in approaching that intelligence which, 
though infinite, was yet but the^iigher manifestation of himself I 
To such an one the services of the priest would be an obtrusion 
and an interruption. The tenets of no religion, save Mahomedan- 
ism, ofier so limited a field for sacerdotal influence. It recog- 
nises no atonement in any form. Since one of its principal fea- 
tures is intense self-righteou«Bess, it necessarily scorns the inter- 
ference of mediators, both divine and human ; and for the same 
reason, since it dispenses with the doctrine of sacrifices, it also 
needs not the services of a priest to lay the victim on the altar, 
and to pronounce the acceptance of the oflferer before God. 
Its vaunted spirituality and intellectualism cannot but lead 
the worshipper to withdraw into himself, that within his own 
being he may find the means to break through the obstacles 
which separate him from God, nor could he wish for a third 
party to aid him in that which must be purely Jin effort of his 
own intellect and heart. The sacrifice of the priest would give 
place to intense meditation on that which himself was to be. In 
the monastery, the solemn silent forest, far away from the in- 
terruptions of human society, he could best be the priest of 
his own soul, and alone with the Great Being whom he worship- 
ped, and in part resembled, attain to yet nearer oneness with 
Him. Hence the monastic tendency of Buddhism.* 

Whilst acknowledging a Supreme Intelligence, it denies his in- 
terference with the affairs of the universe. 

It is like the Epicurean philosophy, in affecting to elevate the 
Deity far above the care of interfering in the affairs of the 
countless worlds which lie at the footstool of his throne ; 
but that philosophy fixes the abode of its supremo intelligence 
in some bright and blessed region of the universe, where con- 
scious pleasure, almost approaching to sensual delight, flows 
toward him from the various objects of beauty and of joy 
which are arblind him 

As thick as dew-drops, 

On the fields of heaven ; 

and in this they are unjjjke. Adi-Buddha is imagined by the 

* Its ministers are “ an order of devotees,” rather than a *^caste of priests.” Since 
their ordination is neither hereditary nor perpetual, they have but tew temptations 
from a priesthood to become a priestcraft. The ministers of no reliffioii have so 
little influence as theyj and this arises not so much from anything in the 
hierarchical system as from the positive genius of the religion itself. The priestly 
robe, therefore, is assumed, not because it opens up the path ;to weaJtli and honour, 
but because it afiPords an opportunity to gratify a devouf and religious tone of 
mind. 
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people, who call him god, yet never worship him, as dwelling 
mysteriously in boundless space and endless time, absorbed in 
a felicity so profound, spiritual, and impalpable, that it is altoge- 
ther independent of volition, neither is the slumber of his pro- 
found repose ever broken even by a dream. Whence then came 
the universe? By what power were its palaces and empires 
built up ? What influence is that we see at work wherever 
we may cast our eyes and direct our thoughts ; marshalling 
the stars of heaven into such glittering forms of grandeur and 
of harmony ; covering the earth with endless manifestations of 
life; and conducting all things, from the mighty worlds of the uni- 
verse, to the spiritualized aether which dwells in flowers and lowly 
plants, through all the stupendous revolutions of renovation, 
sustentation, decay, and destruction, which stern destiny dooms 
them to undergo ? By the power of Adi-Buddha, once exerted 
to set in motion the machinery of the universe, say some. By 
Swahhavoy says the Swabhavika school of philosophy in Nepal, a 
plastic power springing from god, yet acting without any co-opera- 
tion of will or design on his part, by which the universe perpe- 
tually revolves between Pravitti and Nirvritti, or creation and 
annihilation. By Kusalakusala — merit, including its privative 
demerit — say others, which, as an eflect existing before a cause, 
produced through a moral quality all the phenomena of the 
material universe.*^ By Podma-Paniy say others, who derived 
his existence from the Dhyani-Buddhas, who derived their 
being from Adi-Buddha, and who, after the creations of three 
Buddhisatwas, have been successively created and destroyed, 
called forth by means of Dhyan — divine efficacy — the exist- 
ing system of creation, which, in its turn, will pass away and 
be replaced by the creation of Visu-Pani, the next of Jhe 
Buddhisatwas. 

It is obvious that the followers of a system, which admits of 
such conflicting opinions on the question of creation, must be 
wanting in reverence and attachment to the Creator, whatever 
name he may bear ; indeed, it is clear, that the tendency of such 
diverse speculations must be toward practical Atheism. Mr. 

♦ This mode of reasoiiiug, however opposed to thaprinciples of western philoso- 
phy, is not confined to Buddhism. In the Saukhya fcrika, a Hindu work of some 
repute, it is written—** Effects subsist antecedently to the operation of causes, for 
* what exists not, can by no operation of cause be brought into existence.” It is 
equally foreign to European reasoning to regard personal merit as a power sufficient 
to produce physical results. Hinduism, however, as well as Buddhism, presents 
endless illustrations of this idea. To the Jogi, and the Bluiii are attributed miracu- 
lous endowments and a power superior to the gods, won by the boundless efficacy of 
contemplation aud maceration ; nay, even spheres of existence, and abodes as 
glorious a® those in Boikanta, have been created by the power of merit for its happy 
aud favoured possessors. 
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Hodgson says, that « the epithet, Dhyani, as applied to a clasa 
^ of Buddhas, is obviously capable of an atheistic interpretation;^ 
and that this interpretation is attached to the idea of Dhyani- 
Buddhas and to Adi-Buddha as well, may be shown in varions 
ways. Buddha is without qualities, since his proper and original 
state is one of quiescence. He is not to be conceived of as doing 
any thing. “ Best is not so much his attribute as his essence. 
Human language can only describe him by negative terms. Now 
if the Buddhist sage ask himself—"^ What is this I attempt to 
‘ conceive of ? It has no qualities and no positive attributes. 
^ It is a pure abstraction. It exists not save in a state of pro- 
‘ found unconsciousness. It has not revealed itself to us by 
‘ any works pf grandeur or of goodness. It is known only by 
^ name and By the conception of the mind, and it is altogether 
^ iricomprehetlsible. Can it then be any thing — his reason- 
‘ ing may suggest — any thing but the dreamy conception 
‘ of the imagination? Is it a thing, or a being, or only an 
^ idea?’' Here then is Scepticism, and with a system so 
wanting in the dogmatic and the proven,^ Scepticism will 
usually result in positive unbelief. To ordinary minds, the 
result is likely to be substantially the same. Even were 
there no difiioulty in conceiving of an abstraction like Adi- 
Buddlia, the ordinary tendency of our race to render homage 
to the presens divus would lead the multitude to forsake the 
shrine of the Supreme, that they might render homage to the 
Buddhas, whom they believe to be the more immediate rulers of 
the earth’s destiny, and especially to Guadama Buddha, who is 
now lord of the ascendant. For if creation — the government of 
the world — the emanation of law — the execution of judicial sen- 
tence on mankind, be attributed to others, and not to the Great 
God, then must these others come to be regarded as the proper 
objectsof worship ; or agitated by conflicting claims, the mind will 
sink into a state of indifference with regard to the attributes and 
claims of any super-hunEian power whatever. For what is Adi- 
Buddha to the poor Singhalese, pressed down by the weight of 
earthly want and sorrow ? Adi-Buddha did not make him, he 
does not care for his distresses, and he is perhaps unconscious 
even of his existence. Adi-Buddha does not hear his prayer, 
nor regard his worship. |||A.di-Buddha has not given him a law 
by which he may guide his life and shape his destiny ; nay, 
even if he should ever become a part of Adi-Buddha, it will 
be purely an accomplishment of his own. Adi-Buddha can be 
to him but little more than a name. In fact all beings above 
Guadama, — Buddhlsatwas, Dhyani-Buddhas, even Adi-Buddha 
himself, though of importance in speculative Buddhism, aro 
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practically excluded from any share in popular religious wor- 
ship, The State of China illustrates our remarks. Dr. Medhurst 
writes — No first cause characterizes all the sects, and the 
supreme self-existent God is scarcely traceable through the 

* entire range of their metaphysics ; and yet the Chinese man- 
' age to combine the apparently irreconcileable principles of 
^ Atheism andPoly theism. Gods many and lords many are adopt- 

* ed by every sect, and it is more easy to find a god than a man 
‘ in China. Though they account no divinity to be eternal, yet 

* they discover a god in every thing. Their temples, houses, 
^ streets, roads, hills, rivers, carriages, and ships are full of 
' idols. Every room, niche, corner, door, and window, is plaster- 
^ ed with charms, amulets, and emblems of idolatry. So that 
^ while they acknowledge no god, they are over-run with gods, 
^ and find it their greatest burthen to support and worship their 
^ numerous pantheon.”* 

Whilst teaching the doctrine of fate or necessity^ it cherishes 
a feeling of enthusiastic self--reliance> 

The difference between mental, moral, and material laws and 
operations is not recognized by Buddhism, It assumes that 
there is a principle at once mental, moral, and material, which 
equally operates in the production of the elements, the forma- 
tion of worlds, and the development of organized life. Our 
world and all other spheres pass through the great Kalpas of 
duration, subject to a law of inevitable rc-construction, progress, 
and decay. Nor is this law the result of the directing controul 
of the Supreme, but an indestructible, inherent property of 
matter. But the mind and the moral tendencies are equally 
subject to its controul ; for there is a productive power in mat- 
ter, which, when developed into being, constitutes the merit of 
that being, or in other words, that quality of matter which is called 
productive power, when viewed in relation to being, is called 
merit. This producllve power or merit, from the time it is 
developed in conscious life, is ever undergoing a series of refin- 
ing changes, whilst passing along its course of endless transmi- 
grations ; so that that which is nowy is not absolutely that which 
%joasy but a refinement of it. The progress of being thus originat- 
ed seems to be traced in the following manner by Guadama to its 
final destiny ; — Absence of knowle^e, — The want of power 
^ to comprehend the sorrows of developed life, permits the free 
' action of material power, which in realized existence we call 
^ merit or demerit ; thus a consciousness is produced ; this neces- 

* sitates a bodily frame ; that develops organization ; neces- 

* CAtna, its State and Prospects^ by the Rev. Dr, Medhurst, p. 319. 
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‘ sitates again organic action and impulse ; these sensibility of 
‘ pain or pleasure ; that desire of enjoyment ; that attachment 
‘ to beloved objects, and this leads to various states of existence.** 
All forms of animation therefore, are regarded by the philosophy 
of Buddhism as the result of a common principle, and passing’ 
onward through different stages to a common goal. The identity 
of all life, therefore, whether of insect, man, or God, necessarily 
follows from the doctrines of the system. The Buddhist ascetic, 
therefore, who cherishes a tender love and reverence for all 
living things, manifests but an appropriate consistency. 

Thfe great design of Sakya’s system was not to teach 
cosmogony, nor philosophy, but how to obtain final deliverance 
from the sorrows and imperfections of our present state. In 
developing the means by which this great end may be con- 
summated, it was necessary to refer to various other mat- 
ters ; but they are all the accidents of a great idea — an all- 
absorbing thought; just as Homer’s description ctf the sword, 
tlic shield, the casque, and the greaves of his warriors, though 
no parts of their personal qualities, are yet given to enable 
liis readers to form an adequate conception of them. Wis- 
dom and virtue constitute husalaltusala — merit, — and by its 
possession alone can the vicissitudes of being come to an end, 
and the peace and perfection of Nirvana be secured. Nor does 
personal merit tend merely toward a state of mental and moral 
exaltation and power: it is equally efiicacious in conferring 
supremacy over material agencies. A highly advanced class of 
persons, therefore, are said to be endowed with a miraculous 
energy, which can overcome multitudes of physical obstacles, 
even invest its possessors with vast physical strength, and ena*- 
ble them to accomplish deeds far beyond the ordinary powers 
of our nature. It is thus that the passivity of Buddhism is 
neutralised, and its leading principle est^ished, that the last 
‘ refuge of mankind is man.” He must tmid alone and unaided 
the interminable pathway of being, and though destiny forces 
him on his course, it is himself only who can make that path- 
way to lead directly to untroubled rest, or tortuoiie as the lAbyt* 
rinth in which Theseus wandered dangerously. He is the 
framer of his own destiny. The god whom he acknowledges 
cherishes no loving integ^st in his well beipg, nor will come 
forth at the voice of his piteous cry to Stiec£M;ir and to save. 
His creed recognizes neither forgiveness nor ilonemenl An 
" eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” will be exacted with 
relentless severity. If he oiFends, there no escape from 
the inevitable penalty of transgression, and id vain will he 
cast his eyes ground, searching for one td bear his heavy 
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load of guilt 5 the prison-house he must enterj and there is 
no escape “till he has paid the very last mite.” No kindly 
influences from superior beings will visit him in the hour of 
weakness and of darkness, like the pleasant dews which the 
heavens drop on the earth ; for, from the fountain of his own 
being, not from that of another, must he draw the water which 
will renew and invigorate his powers, or the poison which mad- 
dens him to despair. Even Guadama Buddha is to him only 
an example of what human nature is capable of achieving. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Buddhist mind falls back upon 
itself, and seeks in its own native powers, tlie strength and the 
wisdom which are to fit it for its solitary walk through the 
mysterious pathways of transmigration— pathways dark, dismal, 
and dangerousifis the valley of the shadow of death, through 
which poor Christian tremblingly went — or he sinks into a state 
of hapless apathy and fatalism. 

The popular and latitndmarian characteristics of this system 
cannot fail to strike the careful observer. 

It was originally the revolt of the intellect against the lofty 
intolerant assumptions of- a priesthood, which sought to perpe- 
tuate and strengthen its power by the most impious and sin- 
gular of claims ; and so strong has proved the law of antago- 
nism, that the lapse of twenty-three centuries has witnessed 
no aj)proach in this respect of the two systems, one to the other. 
The reason for this immutability on the part of Buddhism is 
easily explained. It denies that men are naturally unequal, and 
consequently it repudiates the exclusiveness of a class. If Nirvana 
be attainable by any one, then surely any one may become a 
priest, neither can we expect that the priestly office under such 
restrictions will be in vested with circumstances either of splendour 
or power. Any one free from bodily infirmity and disease, who has 
arrived at twenty of age, and who is willing to submit 

to tne rules of the priesthood, may become a member of the 
order. But he can relinquish the clerical character at pleasure ; 
and even whilst he retains it, his office much more resembles 
that of the regular than of the secular priests in a Roman 
Catholic country ; and let him choose to renounce his vow of 
celibacy, or take the life of any animal,* or even “ extol himself 
^ as a saint, or a person endowed with any preternatural gifts,” 
and his priestly character is forfeited. “ The priest who, 
^ prompted by ambition, falsely and impudently pretends to have 

* The prohibition to take away life is binding only on the priests, though they 
are at liberty to eat whatever is offered to them. The laity may use animal food, 
but it is thought meritorious to waive the permission. In this as in other respects 
the rigidness of the ancient faith has been relaxed. # 
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^ obtained the extraordinary gifts of Zian and Meipo^ or to have 
‘ arrived at Nirvana^ is no longer a priest of the divine order. To 
" what can he be compared ? In the same manner as a palm- 
‘ tree, cut through the middle, can never be rejoined, so as to 
‘ live, in such manner shall this ambitious priest be unworthy 
^ of being esteemed as belonging to the sacred order.”* As a class 
they are influenced by none of those selfish motives which in- 
fluence the Brahman in relation to the Sudra, and the priests 
of a purely catholic country in relation to the laity. The priest 
is from the people and of the people. No broad line of separa- 
tion' is drawn between the two; he has no strong motive to 
stand by his order, because his order have little to stand by ; 
and whenever interest or inclination prompts, he can, without 
dishonour and without sin, abandon the tonsure and resume 
his place in secular society. Buddhist countrfis are at least 
free from one of the evils which more or less has troubled the 
peace of most civilized and semi-barbarous nations — the un- 
reasonable and ambitious pretensions of the priesthood. 

Of all false creeds, this is the least jealous and bigoted. Never 
has a sacred order guarded its usurped powers as have Brahmans 
against Kshetryas, Vaisyas and Sudras ; nor ever has its iron heel 
been withdrawn ; although fierce and frequent have been the eSn- 
tests between the rival castes and rival creeds of Flindostan. Mo- 
hammedanism, whenever it has come into contact with another 
faith, has given indications of a strongly defined intolerance ; 
and that intolerance is seen in the hostility of Sunnite to Shiite, 
as really as in the law which dooms to death the Persian or 
the Turk who dares to exchange the faith of the Crescent for 
that of the Cross. And liomish intolerance has seldom fore- 
gone a favourable opportunity of pressing forward its proud 
claims, even to the extent of conquest, imprisonment, and death. 
But Buddhism is essentially tolerant and mild. Even in the 
days of its youthful vigour, when it coi^ld command theupbwer 
of Hindu kings, its thirst for propagandisni was displayed 
only through the medium of embassies and preaching ; nor 
since then, in its diffusion amongst the numerous nations 
and tribes of South-eastern Asia, has it resorted to violence 
or shed blood. Its internal variations give rise to none of 
that party spirit and virulence which too frequently disgrace 
the sectaries of other creeds, nor is it inclined to meet ag- 
gressors with the stern hostility of Moslemism, or the compact 
passivity of Hinduism, It is true the Chinaman will re- 
ject Christianity, but his natural exclusiveness has much 
more to do with the act than either his strong love for his 


* The Kammua, a Burmese book, rclatinjj to the ordination of priests. 
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own system, or his abstract dislike of the religion of the 
foreigner. On this account, we feel convinced that, if political 
jealousy could be overcome, Buddhist countries would offer the 
most favourable spheres for the exertions of the Christian Mis- 
sionary ; and we should see the lofty principles of our holy 
faith received with a facility, compared with which all modern 
success would seem to be insignificant* 

This latitudinarianisrn, we must remark, is far removed 
from high-principled liberality of sentiment. The Buddhist 
is so tolerant, because he is so indifferent. He cares little 
about opposing other religions, or the sectaries of his own, be- 
cause he is destitute of all strong convictions and sympathies for 
the faith of Guadama. It does not come to him as a revelation 
of unspeakable Jove and mercy, as a much needed message of 
peace from the Sovereign of all worlds ; it is rather the belief 
of certain facts in relation to invisible beings and the theory 
of the universe, with which he has little or no concern ; it 
excites his dread, but it cannot call forth his love. Vague, 
dreamy, ungenial, and dreaded, it is like poor Genevra :~ 

Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as ono 
Wlio staggers forth into the air and sun, 

From the dark chaml)or of a mortal fever. 

Bewildered, and incapable, and ever 
Fancying strange comments in her dizzy brain 
Of usual shapes, till the familiar train 
Of objects and of persons passed like things 
Strange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings. 

The intense indimdicality induced by this faith necessarily 
leads to selfishness. 

The Buddhist has no strong inducements to love any beings 
in the universe, or to sympathise with them. There is no 
connecting link, either of love, gratitude, or duty, between him 
and superior intelligences ; whilst not one clement of his creed 
tendSj.to identify him with his fellow-men. It reveals no 
grano^nd comprehensive truths to awaken the hopes or the 
fears of the world. It is a tiling not for humanity, but for man. 
Iti gnores society, much in the same way as though we were to 
think of the world, not as a wonderfully beautiful combination 
of parts forming a perfect whole, but as a mass of distinct 
atoms ; and just as such a view would indicate the want of all 
appreciation of what is philosophical, beautiful, and compre- 
hensive, does Buddhism display its inability to understand 
humanity, either in relation to its wants or its aspirations. Its 
only attempts at generalization are when constructing theories 
of the physical universe ; and here it is as absurd and false as 
Hinduism. But it deals not with any broad views of truth, 
and the application of truth to the existing conditions of man- 
kind. We might, indeed, almost say that it makes no pretension 
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to be an authoritative revelation from God to man, and that its 
only claim to be called a religion springs out of the fact that 
each individual man feels it absolutely incumbent on him to do 
something, not because it is morally right, but necessary to 
secure his own happiness. It teaches nothing of the relations 
subsisting between God and man, — the designs of creation — 
the principles of the divine Government — the manner in 
which all events must ultimately work out the highest glory of 
the infinite God, and the largest amount of good to His crea- 
tures ; — and thus it necessarily follows that some of the truths 
most calculated to elevate the nund, to enlarge its conceptions, 
to teach it to think worthily and lovingly of God, to draw out 
its sympathies toward whatever is holy, divine, and true, are 
altogether ignored by this cold and selfish sy8||em. It follows 
of course that the Buddhist is as destitute of ibenevolence to- 
ward man as he is of love toward God. Tliere is nothing in 
his creed to call forth strong sympathy in their behalf. It 
forms in him the pemicious habit of viewing himself exclusively 
as an individual, and thus It induces a frigid calculating selfish- 
ness, most prejudicial to all that is kindly, generous, and expan- 
sive in our nature. ^ 

We know nothing so admirable as the manner in which a 
gracious Providence prevents man reaping to the full the 
effects of wicked and false principles. Whilst such principles 
most certainly indicate by their conseq[uences, that they are 
under the ban of divine justice, the way in which the Moral 
Governor counteracts their worst effects is no less indicative of 
his pity and love. The ideal of Hindu society could not be 
realized. The communistic arch formed on such a model would 
fall to pieces ere it were finished. The necessary conditions of 
human society are incompatible with entire and universal wick- 
edness. A large amount of the good man does to his fellow- 
man, springs out of motives in no respect characterized by^faene- 
volence. The Buddhist abstains from evil, not because it is 
evil, but lest his entrance on Nirvana shduld be retarded. His 
faith is ever appealing to his self-interest ; and therefore we 
find that it is negative rather than positive ; it tells him much 
less of what he should do than of what he should not. And 
thus it happens that Buddhist society is characterized neither 
by great virtues nor great vices. It is a stranger to that benevo- 
lence which produces the former, whilst its self-in terestedness 
leads to the latter. It is moderately bad, because it cannot 
be magnanimously good, and dares not be recklessly wicked. 

The peaceful tendencies of this system are among its most 
striking characteristics. 
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For centuries there has been less war in South-eastern Asia 
than in any other part of the world. The terrible strug- 
gles Ayhich have disgraced and devastated, not only Africa, 
America, and Western Asia, but even civilized and profes- 
sedly Christian Europe, have no parallel in the farthest East. 
Among such a variety of nations, continual peace of course 
is not to be expected. Wc, in India, who live under a Govern- 
ment which is almost always at war, and yet always wishing 
for peace, may well understand how various events may 
j^cipitate hostilities among nations who delight not in them. 
What is to be expected then among such nations is, that 
w^ars \yill be infrequent and speedily brought to a close ; 
and this we find to be the case. The weakness of a 
reigning dynasty, the oppressions of a cruel tyrant, the 
smiling verdure of a well-cultivated province, wrong un- 
repented of, and insult followed by haughtiness, will of course 
tempt the powerful, the ambitious, the needy, and the down- 
trodden, to take up the sword and the spear ; and yet the com- 
parative infrequency of war can only be accounted for by 
admitting that there is some strongly counteracting cause. — 
A creed which, more than any other, holds all life to be sacred, 
cannot but discourage the shedding of human blood. 

The mildness induced by Buddhism leads to this peacefulness, 
and the ^‘love of order” peculiar to it, tends in the same direc- 
tion. It is essentially conservative, and therefore inclined to 
mould society into such a form, as that it shall exist free from vio- 
lent shock and change. China affords the best illustration of this. 
Its philosophers assert, that a principle of ^^order'^ is every where 
discoyeral^le in the arran^^emeuts of the world ; and that this 
principle should he the object both of our reverence and of our 
imitation. And the operation of this idea is seen everywhere. 
Even the conception of Government and society is based on it ; 
the emperor professedly sustains a closer relationship to his peo- 
ple than any other Asiatic prince. He is the head of the state, 
for its sake, not for his' own ; and throughout all the departments 
of Government, and all the orders^!’ society, it is manifest 
that a principle^ rather than a will, presides. 

The tendency of Buddhism to deaden the intellect demands a 
more extended notice than we can now give. 

It represses the mind within a very limited range of ideas. 
It is favourable neither to strength nor energy of thought. 
Subtle speculation, the dreamy play of the fancy with meta- " 
physical abstractions, contemplations which lead to no practical 
result, |i,re what the Buddhist delights in. His faith acts 
him like a strong narcotic. The half-despairing, indolent, 
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sensuous language of Tennyson’s “ Lotos Eaters” is strikingly 
expressive of the Buddhist’s aspirations : — 

Let us alone. Time drivetli onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. AVhat is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All tilings have rest, and ripen towards the grave ; 

In silence ripen, fall, and cease ; 

Give us long rest, or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 

Under such influences, the intellect could not be expected to 
flourish. It has never been creative and sug^^estive. Genius 
has not been one of its attributes. This faith has produced 
fewer great minds than any other. Even Hinduism can boast 
of no mean array of poets and philosophers, whose names have 
lived long, and will survive through many a future age ; but 
Buddhism has hardly a single name which suggests aught that is 
great and good. Perishable as the vegetation of an Indian jun- 
gle, its generations have successively sunk into oblivion, leav- 
ing no memorial behind tliem. They present to the sad gaze, no- 
thing but a dead level of mediocrity. Since nearly all onward 
movements are led by superior minds,which alone seem to have 
the ])()wer of originating and directing them, we find that Bud- 
dhist nations, being destitute of such minds, have made no pro- 
gress. Their civilization has been both peculiar and limited, nor 
will tliey ever be able to stand conspicuous among the great 
family of nations, until they discard the dreamy sceptical faith 
which has so long been iheir bane. 

The facts we have just stated will be all the more striking, 
if we remember the manner in which this faith glorifies the 
intellect. Tlie one infallible diagnostic of Buddhism is 
^ a belief in the infinite capacity of the human intellect.” 
The very signification of the name it gives to deity is Supreme 
Intelligence.” And yet it has not caused the intellect to grow* 
Nowhere, perhaps, is there^Iess intellectual life than where it Is 
dominant ; it ^s like the enenanted prince of the Arabian Nights, 
a dead man among the living, and a living man among the 
dead.” Whilst it is incompatible with a state of barbarism, it is 
clearly incapable of elevating mankind to a high state of civiliza- 
tion. The nations who honour Guadama, whose chief charac- 
teristic is intelligence, have for centuries made no progress* 
Perhaps one great reason why the King of Heaven has permit- 
ted J:his system to exist for so many ages, is to give a fresh illus- 
tration of the fact, that the world by wisdom knows not God.” 
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Art. IIL-^1. The Administration of Justice in Southern India. 
By John Bruce Norton^ Esq.^ Barrister-at-Law. Madras^ 1853. 

2. A Scheme for the Administration of the Government of India, 
By George Campbell, 

3. Selections from Public Correspondence ^ published by the Go- 
vernments of Bengal and Agra : by the Home Department 
of the Government of India^ and by the Board at Lahore, 

England is a great country. She is great not merely in what 
she has done, but even in what she has left undone ; great in 
warlike traditions, historical associations, commercial enterprise, 
and peaceful triumphs. She is great too even in her very faults, 
and in the vices which have inevitably been generated by a 
long course of progressive civilization. Every genuine Eng- 
lishman has settled down into a comfortable belief of this kind. 
An axiom which has been repeatedly thundered forth on the 
hustings, within the walls of Parliament, and at convivial 
entertainments, which has been transmitted over the whole 
world by the press and retailed by the fireside, is not likely 
to be assailed, in its main points, by any one but a discontented 
or factious demagogue. The true greatness of England, her 
unbounded wealth, her social system, her well-balanced consti- 
tution, the reverence of her citizens for law, order, and disci- 
pline, the liberty blent with obedience, and the equality which 
is not incompatible with privilege — all this, within the last five 
years, has repeatedly drawn forth the undisguised admiration 
of statesmen in and out of place, of chiefs out of war, and of 
stranded exiles. There can be no reasonable doubt in the 
minds of all educated Englishmen of a fact so gratifying to the 
national pride, as the moral and social greatness or England, 
Still, for a captious observer, who wished to prove all our 
grandeur a sham and a delusion, it would be no difficult task 
to make such a selection of national blots and fundamental 
errors, of gross vices in the very frame-work of the machine, 
of moral diseases tainting the very atmosphere ^nd poisoning 
the life-blood, of crimes created by the legislation or by that 
law of society which is more powerful than any written code, 
as should fill the mind of every politician with apprehension, 
of every calm and observant Christian with awe. A Ledru 
Rollin, a Louis Blanc, even a quiet and dispassionate writer, 
with property in the three per cents, in no anxiety for either his 
jpersonal comforts or his daily meal, would^have not far to cast 
a glance, ere he would find ample materials for the “^composition 
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of a long work on the moral and political evils of England. 
Some such reflections as the following would, we think, natu- 
rally occur to such an enquirer. The boasted representative 
system of England, besides being founded on no reasonable 
principle, is productive of the greatest debasement of the 
electing body. Not an election occurs which is not marked 
in some parts of the kingdom by intimidation, false swearing, 
open bribery, and drunken revelling ; in others, by outrages on 
property, bloodshed, and lo^s of life. At Elections a perfect 
Pandemonium of evil passions is let loose on earth. Turn to 
the Laws, and you find the Court of Chancery one tremendous 
machinery of oppression, for the enrichment of lawyers, the 
ruin of widows and orphans, and the impoverishment of fine 
estates. Novels have been written to show up this frightful 
oppression, and it is only after a century or so that any remedy 
has been provided. As for the boasted order and legality that 
prevails in the streets of th^- metropolis, and the good spirit 
which regulates the morals and manners of the lower orders, 
it is well known that no body of men, brought together for any 
purpose, have been capable of such unreasonable acts of folly, 
such capricious vengeance, such savage Vandalism, as an English 
mob : nor is it less certain, that no police annals in the world 
can show such instances of brutality exercised on weak, help- 
less, and unoffending women, by their husbands or their para- 
mours, as those of the London police courts. Duelling, a prac- 
tice condemned by human and divine laws, and utterly un- 
known to the classic nations of antiquity, has just sunk into 
disuse, and that more from the dread of ridicule th&a 
from any reasonable abhorrence of the crime ; while prize-fight- 
ing is still maintained, and even patronized by men who affect 
to read of the combats of Gladiators with undisguised pity, 
and who would not go to a bull-fight in Spain. But legisla- 
tive evils, the severity of the criminal code, the game laws, the 
Court of Chancery, defects in representation, degrading pursuits, 
and occasional frantic out-breaks of violence, all sink into 
nothing when we cast a look on the vice and misery, the filth 
and destitution, which Infest our great cities, and most of all, 
the metropolis. In no age of history, in no country in the 
world, havc^ luxury and wretchedness, low vice and elegant 
cultivation, ignorance and learning, grandeur and debasement, 
been brought together in such fearful, such undisguised, such 
perilous proximity. Within half an hour’s walk of the West 
End of Town, where civilization is daily prodigal ojf its choicest 
gifts and its latest discoveries, there exist to this hour dens 
of misery and nurseries of vice, which the pure breath of 
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heaven never ventilates, on which the bright sun never shines, 
where the voice of useful instruction is never raised, where 
the rudiments of moral and religious education have never 
been set forth. With the exception of a few philanthropic 
individuals, whom no difficulties can daunt, not a tenth of 
the upper classes have tlie faintest conception of the loathsome 
atmosphere which hundreds of their poor countrymen are 
breathing, of the vile food they are condemned to live upon, of 
the moral contamination to which they are lioiirly exposed. 
These poor creatures have been cradled in want, nurtured 
in pollution, and at last introduced into the world by infam}^ 
The powers of language may be taxed in vain to re-prciduce, 
in its true colours, this startling antithesis. It gives the lie to 
our civilization : it contradicts the story of our greatness : 
it stands foremost in the catalogue of national sins: and it will 
be sure, in the end, to bring a tremendous retribution on the 
heads of those who, generation after generation, can look idly 
on this hateful inequality of Dives and Lazarus. 

Any candid reader will easily anticipate the reply which 
would be made to a tirade of this sort. It is simply this. Great 
events, great systems, must be looked on as a whole. All partial 
and distorted views are to be shunned. If the results of the 
last century of our national history prove that civilization has 
made sure and solid progress in all material subjects — if social 
evils arc no longer kept out of sight, but are em^uired into, 
analysed, and, in part, remedied — if statesmen feel conscien- 
tiously, that though much has been accomplished, much 
more remains to be done, and that the problems of education 
amongst the poorer classes, and the purity and cleanliness of 
great towns, are to be boldly grappled witli — then, w^c say, the 
verdict to wliich the England of the nineteenth century is 
entitled at the hands of posterity, will be one not merely of cold 
and formal acquittal, but of undisguised admiration and praise. 

And the same candid readers, who will turn from the 
spectacle of England’s greatness to that of England’s most splen- 
did dependency, will, by the same reasoning, arrive pretty nearly 
at the same results. The rule of the Company must be judg- 
ed of as a whole. If that rule has been attended with in- 
creased agriculture, commerce, and traffic— if there have been 
no x>eriodical outbreaks and no deep under-current of disaffec- 
tion — if the science of governing a huge population of aliens 
has been better understood — if administrative talent has push- 
ed its enquiries into most branches of the public service — 
if private speculation has been more freely encouraged — if, at 
least, one or two Presidencies can point to successful results in 
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almost every department of the state, to which the history of 
other dependencies can supply no parallel — if taxation is light, 
education is encouraged, free discussion not prohibited, and re-- 
forms are gradually introduced, we submit that the Grovernment 
of India by the Great Company must, in spite of delays and 
blunders, be spoken of, not in terms of qualified praise, still less in 
those of violent censure, but in the language of positive pane- 
gyric. And we venture to maintain this position, though justice 
be still tardily or imperfectly administered, though communication 
or postal arrangements be still far from satisfactory, though we 
eat salt under a monopoly, and see all posts of emolument or 
eminence I’cserved for an exclusive service ! Take any admi- 
nistration in the world, hold up its errors, declaim on its sins 
of omission, carefully exclude all mention of the difficulties 
it has encountered, the chasms it has bridged over, the perils 
it has shunned, and those it has boldly met, and the result will 
be a picture of hideous admiuistrative deformity. A very mo- 
derate aCv|uaintance with tlie art of vituperation will do this. 
But wc shall hope in this paper to look at things as a whole, 
and to advert to some of the main points in the Government 
of India, whicli are fairly the objects of censure and of praise. 
The judicious and dispassionate reader will then form Ins own 
conclusions. 

A glance at the past external relations of the Indian 
Govcrnineiit may not be ill-timed hero, d'ho various wars, 
ill which we have been engaged since the passing of the 
last Charter, the arguments on which they are to be justified 
or condemned, the reasons for which they were undertaken, 
and the results to which they have led, arc too familiar to 
every reader to require any prolonged discussion. No one 
now doubts that the little war in Coorg — Bord William’s sole 
warlike undertaking — was a necessary and just measure, or 
that the Aflglian campaign was a gigantic error from begin- 
ning to end. Even the Scinde spoliation is not without its 
defenders, while the moderation of Lord Ellenborough, in the 
campaign of Gwalior in 1843, from whatever motive it emana- 
ted, has left us morally and politically little or nothing to reoret. 
The Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns can be spoken^of by"^ the 
soldier with ^ approval, by the statesman and administrator 
with exultation, and by the severest moralist without one 
condemning word. We may say in short, that all the wars 
undertaken within the last twenty years, with one excep- 
tion, have been either politic, or imperative, or just. The Affbhan 
expedition alone, to use the fine metaphor of Burke, hano-s 
like one black cloud” in the distance, on which present and 
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future generations may gaze with awe. No one can have read 
the two picturesque and animated volumes on the War in Afgha- 
nistan without feeling that he has perused the account of one of 
the most solemn and instructive retributions that the world has 
ever witnessed. No such event has inspired the historian, with 
the exception of the Moscow expedition of Napoleon, since the 
days of Koman supremacy. The surrender of Stanhope at Bri- 
huega, of Burgoyne at Saratoga, are nothing to the impressive 
tnoral of the Khoord Kabul. That catastrophe comes upon us at 
a^distance as the slaughter of Varus and his three legions in the 
forests of Germany must have come on the Court of Augustus. 
In all that history there runs a deep and solemn feeling of an 
impending Nemesis, like that which pervades so much of the 
delightful narrative of Herodotus, the most simple-minded, the 
most truthful, and not the least moral of ancient writers. It 
would have formed a grand subject for a Greek Trilogy, in the 
hands of those who were the preachers, as well as the poets, of 
antiquity. The first play, we think, would have ended in 
smoke and exultation, in the capture of citadels and the occu- 
pation of towns, amidst the pmans of elated soldiers, and the 
lamentations of a chorus of helpless women. The second 
drama would have been the Agamemnon of the Trilogy. Wc 
should have had the deceitful calm before the outbreak of 
the tempest, the smoothness of the torrent before it dashed 
itself over the precipice, the stillness that precedes the 
conflict of two mighty armies. The opening scenes might 
have suitably been marked by the ill-grounded vaunts of the 
conqueror, and by the Cassandra-like denunciations of some 
prophet of evil, who could discern, in the bright calm of a 
summer's day, the black whirlwind forming on the horizon. On a 
sudden the storm cloud would have burst, the vengeance would 
have been exacted, and the curtain would have fallen on massacred 
leaders, a soldiery perishing with frost, triumphant barbarians, 
and women and children threatened with hopeless captivity. 
The third play would, of course, have brought with it the salve 
to national vanity, and the standard of the Invading army would 
have been planted once more in honorable triumph on the 
enemy’s towers. The whole Trilogy might have concluded 
with its appropriate moral, written in such large letters as 
that he who runs should read, and the messenger who recited 
at the City of Palaces the particulars of the long expected 
victory, would conclude with a prayer to Heaven against the 
recurrence of any more such triumphs, so dearly purchased, and 
so long delayed. 

We live too near the scenes about which we are writing, and 
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in too unpoetical an age, to enter Mly into the spirit with which 
the old tragedy would have infallibly dealt with such a sub- 
ject. But the moral to statesmen and administrators, to Boards 
and Presidents, to directors and councillors, should be as plain 
as that of a child’s story book, or as one of iEsop’s fables. As 
however, the Honorable Company have been acquitted of all 
participation in the origin of the war, and the onus thereof 
has been taken by one of the former Presidents of the Board of 
Control, we have no wish to Unger any more on this subject ; and 
we turn readily to those points on which the success of the in- 
ternal administration of the country cannot be denied. 

It is easy to point to a dozen different things which the 
Company have not done: to a judicial system which stands 
in need of much improvement^ to roads (which have not (,been 
laid down, to bridges unbuilt, to cities unpurified, to life and 
property left insecure, to an absence of vigour or of celerity in 
the administration, to the w'^nt of any well-organized system 
which, starting from a central point, might ramify and extend 
itself to the furthest limits of the empire. To some of these ac- 


knowledged deficiencies, we shall advert in this paper; but we 
shall commence first with a brief enumeration of the subjects in 
which the Governments of India have, beyond all detraction or 
gainsaying, managed matters wonderfully well. 

The direction in which our observation is first turned, is 
that of Agra. It has of late been customary to point to this 
as a sort of model-farm in the East. And certainly, no large 
landed proprietor, desirous of showing oft* one of his best-ma- 
naged estates to some inquisitive foreigner, could make a more 
fortunate selection. \Vhatever has been done in this quarter, 
it is the work of the Company’s servants alone. No third-rate 
statesman from England, no superannuated diplomatist, ten years 
too old for his work, has been striving, in the stereotyped phrase, 
to develop the resources and to promote the welfare of the coun- 
try. A Governor, who has risen from the ranks, if we may use 
the expression, has for nearly ten years been quietly and steadily 
prosecuting his enquiries in every department of the service 
^d following up enquiry by immediate and vigorous action! 
io say that a revenue settlement has been completed, that 
boundaries have been adjusted, that records have been care- 
fully arranged, is hardly to convey an adequate idea of the 
extent to which a great measure of this kind binds un together 
the interest of the governed and the rights of the state It 
has freed a host of small proprietors and tenant cultivators 
from uneasy fears ; it has, in the agency of Putwarries or 
village accountants, provided checks against the frauds of the 
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dishonest or lazy cultivator,* and the oppression of the unscru- 
pulous landlord ; it has given the population some interest 
in the apportionment and the realization of revenue, which 
|s not self-assessed, because voluntary taxation is a thing of 
which Orientals have no possible conception ; it has shut the 
door against a vast deal of illegality, and has sliortened liti- 
gation ; it has recorded just rights, curtailed unfair privileges, 
and substituted for chance or uncertainty, regularity, me- 
thod, and plan. At the same time, and under the same aus- 
pices, a determined attempt has been made to improve indi- 
genous education, to supply better books than the existing 
vernacular literature possesses, to send qualified visitors to look 
after the village Dominie, and to carry out, what we believe to be 
a sound maxim, that, in order to elevate a whole population, you 
must visit them in their huts, speak and write in their language, 
cast up with them their primitive accounts, observe their un- 
polished modes of mutual intercourse by letter, and practically 
acknowledge that the system of education to which thousands 
of ryots and small farmers have for generations ycen accustomed, 
cannot at once be summarily displaced for a cultivated litera- 
ture and a foreign tongue. 

As regards public works, the Jumna canals, the great Ganges 
canal, and the Grand Trunk road, are monuments, of which 
any European Government at this day might be proud; and 
in every district, cornmunicatioji bas been facilitated, partly 
by a fair expenditure of the public revenue, and partly by 
an improved working of tlie Ferry Fund Committees. The 
postal arrangements, hitherto perhaps the weakest and most 
faulty branch of tiie Company’s sy‘^tem, have, in the North- 
west Provinces, been ])]aced on as satisfactory a footing as the 
resources of the department would allow, and the whole of 
the administrative machine has been repeatedly overhauled, 
repaired, oiled, aii^ set a-going under the practised eye and 
the strict scrutiny of a Governor, of whom it has well been 
said that he can tell at a glance the particular duty of every 
ofiicer subordinate to him, can mark In a moment the often 
imperceptible line wliich separates one department from an- 
other, and tcau say what is reasonably due respectively from the 
Commissinher and from his head clerk, from the Collector and 
from hid Tahsildar, and from theMagistrate and from his Thanna- 
dar. A revenue settlement, to which those of Shir Shah and Ak- 
bar were inferior in care of execution, in lightness of assessment, 
and in breadth of design — a system of education which commences 
at the right end — a liberal expenditure in remunerative and be- 
neficial works — communication between distant parts gradually 
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improving — a police which has totally eradicated some crimes and 
severely checked others — a supervision which detects evil only ^ 
to remedy, and merit only to reward. If these things are not 
indications of a wish to govern every part of this empire 
with a view to the real good of its inhahitants, or for India 
herself, as the phrase is, we do not kno^ what form it is expect-* 
ed those indications should assume, or how they should be 
practically shown in action. Admitting that there is yet 
much to be done even in the North West Provinces, especially 
in the departments of civil and criminal justice, will any dissatis- 
fied individual, or Association, or Committee, or general philan- 
thropist, pretend to say, that he or they- would have governed 
a kingdom any better than Mr. Thomason has governed Agra? 
And will any candid third person say, that they would have done 
it oiie-tentli part as well? The obvious inference to be drawn 
from the above statement, every part of which is capable of instan- 
taneous proof, and which, by all dispassionate persons, has never 
been doubted, is, tha- when the other presidencies shall be placed, 
as far as their relative circumstances will admit, on the same foot- 
ing as Agra, shall be presided over by similar ability, and be 
backed by the same support — the results in each case will be 
those gratifying ones which we have endeavoured briefly, but 
decisi/ely, to set down above. 

A still more gratifying task, a more expansive theme, awaits 
the writer, who should attempt to chronicle the administration of 
the Punjab. In our Number for April, while relating the 
events of 1852, we endeavoured to review a few of the measures 
by which the defunct Board at Lahore have provided for the 
security of life and property, for the realization of the revenue, 
and for the increase of cultivation and the security of traffic 
in that naturally fruitful land. At some future date me 
may describe, with greater detail than has as yet been 
attempted, the remnants of the system which Runjit Sing 
had established, and the introduction of another, by which 
the old regime has either been improved or supplanted. We 
are sensible, too, that an account may be received with distrust, 
which is confined to assertions, which takes the facts for granted, 
which deals not with long statements of figures, and exhibits no 
statistical returns. But in estimating the character of the Com- 
pany’s administration, it is impossible not to give a very, pro- 
minent place to the Punjab. Into the brief space of four years 
have been crowded a variety of reforms and improvements, which 
in other presidencies have been sparingly scattered over a quar- 
ter of a century. All the errors of past administrative experi- 
ence have been avoided : all the lessons learnt by practised 
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hands, in the earlier stages of our ascendancy, have been acted 
%n : all the latest appliances, all the standard maxims of good go- 
vernment, have been widely and unhesitatingly introduced there. 
What has been the goal only just attained, after long and cau- 
tious plodding, in other provinces, has been the starting place in 
the country of the Five Rivers. Whatever had been laboriously 
devised in order to simplify justice, to quell crime, to improve jail 
discipline, to facilitate the collection of revenue, to anticipate^dis- 
putes, to record rights, to unite distant tracts, to provide against 
future emergencies, whether arising from material or moral 
causes, has been at once, in its integrity, adopted in the Punjab. 
Matters such as resumptions, which in Bengal or Agra had been 
allowed to lie over for half a century, have been promptly en- 
quired into at once. Such questions, which from never being 
agitated, have in other provinces lulled landholders an,d tenants 
into a deceptive security, and w’hen agitated at length, have ex- 
cited great discontent and not unreasonable apprehension, have 
been taken up already, and ruled on broad, comprehensive, and 
statesman-like principles. Trees have been planted, new canals 
have been dug, old ones have been cleared out, Boundaries have 
been surveyed, mineral resources explored, rent-free tenures 
have been released or resumed, old servants of the Durbar have 
been paid up and discharged with gratuities, the crimes of Dacoity 
and Thuggee have been hunted out and well nigh extirpated, 
order has been established, the crook and the coulter have 
literally displaced the spear and the sword. We give every one 
of the above assertions as absolute facts. We know not where else 
to look, in order to find a parallel to this meiamorphose, from 
riot to tranquillity, to peace from misrule, that has taken place 
in India, before our very eyes, over tlie plains of the Punjab. 
All the dreams of the fondest enthusiast have been well nigh 
realized, all the practical results anticipated by the clearand com- 
prehensive glance of Economist,” have been more than attain- 
ed. It is in truth a marvel to see how a population, national in 
its sympathies, proud of its associations, and endowed with thews 
and sinews, with stout hearts and warlike hands, have quietly 
settled down to plough broad acres, to draw water, and to hew 
wood. The winds and waves,^ after the famous quos ego of 
Neptune, were not more suddenly pacified ; the angry bees are 
not quicker appeased jactu pidveris cxigni; the Highlanders, 
with sword and target, lining the living side of Benledi, sa’nk 
not down more rapidly at the mere bidding of their chieftain. 
We shall not hesitate to apply to the tranquillization of the 
Punjab, the lines familiar to us from infancy, with this differ- 
ence, that we trust the warriors of the Punjab have sunk down 
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never again to rise. The population was disarmed, as well by the 
literal fulfilment of a command to that effect, as by the tendency 
of the popular and just measure of a liberal assessment, devised 
with skill and applied with honesty of purpose. Lord Dalhousie, 
we say, had but, as it were, to wave his hand, and immediately— 

Down sunk the disappearing band. 

Each warrior vanished where he stood. 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood : 

Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and v^pses low. 

It seemed as if their mother earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind’s last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon and plaid, and plu*‘iage fair ; 

The next but swept a lone hill side 
Whore heath and ferr were waving wide. 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back 
Prom spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 

The next— all unreflected — shone 
On bracken green, '‘.nd cold grey stone. 

We hope to take an early opportunity of comparing the 
past and present, state of the five Doabs which consolidate 
our empire on the North West Frontier, and of supporting 
our assertions by statements of figures and greater details 
of facts. Wo shall endeavour to show how favourably si- 
tuated was the Punjab for the reception, not of new- 
fangled theories, but of all that had been thoroughly tested 
by experience ; how the absence of all system, and of all 
those complications which a regular or peaceful rule inevitably 
brings with it, enabled our administrators to commence wort 
unfettered, on a clear and open field. For the present we 
shall conclude our remarks by saying, that such a great woi^k as 
the pacification and settlement of the Punjab proves, to our 
thinking, not merely the expediency, but the absolute necessity 
of having a body of men, regularly and exclusively trained 
in the service of the state. A short time since one of the 
Calcutta papers pointed to the satisfactory state of things in 
the Punjab, as proving that a great measure, in a new coun- 
try, could be easily carried out without an exclusive Civil 
Service, that is to say, by the aid of the superfluous or redun- 
dant talent which is supposed to be everywhere seeking for 
a competence, or for an opportunity of distinguishing itself. 
To those who know who have been the men to work out the 
wise measures proposed by the Head of the Government, or 
who have originated sound and wise projects themselves, such 
a remark will only excite a smile. No doubt, there are such 
officers as extra-assistants in the Punjab, either natives or 
qualified Europeans, or Eurasians, who, under proper drill and 
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^ supervision, have done very useful service. No doubt, such men 
as the late Mr. Came and Lalla Mithun Lall are not to be 
got every day. But it is well known to any one who knowvS 
any thing at all of the subject, that the main and primary 
duties, the labour of organizing the subordinate departments, 
the drudgery of setting the machinery in action, of starting 
this plan, of guiding that reform, of drilling that corps of 
native functionaries, of controlling this agency — have been 
entirely the work of civilians or military men, who from long 
training have learnt the trade and science of civil business. 
The administration of the Punjab affords a clear and indisputa- 
ble proof of the necessity of having a regularly graduated ser- 
vice, dedicated to one set of duties. In a dozen instances 
which we could mention, the civilians selected for the Pun- 
jab have had not merely to perform the common work of 
deciding civil and criminal suits, of assessing the revenue, and 
of looking after the police, but they have had to drill raw 
policemen, to educate half-educated thannadars, to make 
selections from hosts of eager but unqualified candidates, and 
to turn these unpromising selections into able and useful 
ministerial officers. There is no doubt that the Punjab work 
has been well done — and who have done it, but the civilians and 
soldiers sent there, in and since 1849? Thus, without intending 
to cast any slur on the uncovenanted branches of the Com- 
pany’s service, who in their several departments have been of 
much use everywhere, and are now actively employed in the 
Punjab, we have only to ask whether it is probUJe that chance- 
bestowed talents, if deprived of the appui and support of highly 
educated men, trained to their business, could have done what 
has been done within the last four years ? We think not. We 
are of opinion, that witlioutthe energy and the talent which has 
characterised the exertions, especially in the settlement de- 
partment, of such officers as Messrs. Davies, Prinsep, and 
Temple, — without the experience in the management of districts 
and jails, and the admirable method in police and conservancy 
matters, which has marked the labours of Messrs. Caujpbelb 
Saunders, Gust, and others, — without the energy and judgment 
of lieufe. Becher and Lumsden,‘ and Major Nicolson, — with- 
out the practised pen of Mr. Christian, — without the cautious 
supervision exercised by such commissioners as Messrs. Mont- 
gomery, M’Leod/ Barnes and Edmonstone, and Majors Macke- 
®on and Ross, — and above all, without the indomitable zeal, the 
large sympathies, the extensive knowledge, the fertile re- 
sources, and the honest perseverance of the two brothers, the 
Lawrences — without something of this sort, we say, all the 
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chance medley of talent, all the unemployed genius in India 
that could be got altogether by vice-regal proclamation, would 
have been as little competent to organize and carry out an 
elFectTve system, as the British Indian Association is able to 
regenerate their countrymen, or the diatribes of party spirit 
are likely to deprive the Company’s administration, in the 
judgment of posterity, of the praise and admiration really its 
due. 

When we look around at independent native states, or at 
states with which we interfere as the paramount power, the 
moral effect of the Company’s administration is more marked 
now than it ever was at any previous period. There is not a 
native prince internally independent, who does not seek 
as his primary object to secure the guarantee of the British 
Government for his recognition as the lawful representative of a 
Mahratta or a Mohammedan dynasty. The contrast between 
the internal administration of Oude or Hyderabad, and even 
the worst governed presidency under the Company, is too 
obvious for any detailed exposition; nor, indeed, considering the 
frightful misrule and anarchy prevalent in the former state, 
could any Indian administrator take much pride to himself for 
bearing away the palm in such a comparison. The petty states 
in Central India, while they collect their own revenues and 
punish their own criminals, owe to the British Government, in 
some cases, the preservation of their independence from the 
encroachment of some powerful neighbour, and in others, the 
retrieval of their credit from utter ruin during the minority of 
a young and inexperienced chief. There are dozens of small 
principalities in India, which, but for the strong curbing arm 
of the Company, would be swelling the train of adherents to 
some energetic ruler, or be wasted in endless warring with some 
aggressive neighbour. In Rajputana is seen the remarkable 
spectacle of a set of chieftains, who, though fallen in some res* 
pects from their pristine dignity, still exhibit much that com- 
mands sympathy, or excites admiration, adjusting their mutual 
differences at an International Court, and paying a tribute to 
the influence of reason and of law. The wildest and most 
savage races, neglected, persecuted, or ridden down, owing to 
tho^ proud indifference, or the exterminating policy of Hindu 
or Mohammedan, have, under the guidance of British officers, 
enlisted in our armies, endured our discipline, and learnt the arts 
of civilized life. What has been done by Cleveland in the last 
century for the hill-men of Bhaugulpore, and by Outram for the 
Bheels, and by Dixon for the Mhairs in this generation, is not 
easily appreciated by those who look for the first time on the 
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mere results of their labours. If there Is a set of savages 
to be civilized, a state that claims the fulfilment of engage- 
ments by another state, an old family to be saved from the 
money lenders, a young prince to be snatched from the Hands 
of unprincipled hangers-on, an endless boundary dispute to be 
adjusted, a road to be laid out through sevei^fil distinct princi- 
palities, merchants to he protected from the exactions levied on 
the wealthy caravan by each robber chieftain at a dozen dif- 
ferent toll-houses, if any one great moral or material work is 
to be executed, the Company Bahadur must take the initiative 
and lend its aid, or that work will not be done. In a 
dozen instances within the last few years, from Scindia to Hol- 
kar, from the edge of the sandy deserts of Jessulmere to the 
states bordering on the Nizam, the aid and interference of the 
British Government has been sought and sued for on behalf of 
helpless infants, defrauded creditors, and injured queens. 
There is not a rich merchant, who has two or three small 
native states deep in his debt, who would not gladly submit all 
his claims to the arbitration of the Company, nor a dying 
ruler who would not joyfully make his infant heir the ward of 
the British representative, nor a wise minister, if such there 
be, who would not call in the surveyor and the settlement 
oflScer, to guide and assist him in the assessment and manage- 
ment of his little realm. The good that has been effected, in 
a quiet and unostentatious manner, by Kesidents and Agents 
at native courts, all over Central or Upper India, with their 
subordinates, in preventing exactions, in mediating between 
belligerents, and in protecting those who cannot protect them- 
selves, is not half known at the Presidencies even in Indian 
circles. It may be fear on the part of native princes, it may 
be only that feeling which induced Attalus to make the Roman 
Senate his heir, it may be a simple tribute to the good faith and 
integrity of the British officer, it may be the force of circum- 
stances, or the force of character,” but the existence of a feeling 
amongst native princes, which makes them have recourse to Bri- 
tish protection on all occasions of moment, is a fact which is un- 
questionable. It has been the fashion with some writers of late 
to point to the absorption gradually of all independent states as a 
desirable consummation to the progress of our power in the East. 
Even the generally calm and unprejudiced judgment of Mr. 
Campbell seems to have been somewhat biassed by what wo 
must term a fallacy. Arguments to defend such a policy are 
of course readily found. Our title in the East, it is said, is 
as valid as that of Mahratta, Mussulman, or Seikh. Our rule 
any day is a better one. The Paramount Power in evpry feudal 
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system is entitled to all lapses and escheats. Wielding the 
universal sceptre, and collecting the entire revenues of all 
India, we should be enabled to remove the burden of taxation 
wherever it may be found to press heavily on our older sub- 
jects, and to disburse larger sums on great public works. 
We should enjoy the additional security derivable from 
the extinction of\ll nationality, anc^from the absence of 
any nucleus for the disaffected ; and we should be strong 
with the strength which is conferred by universal supre- 
macy, moral influence, and complete centralization. All this 
sounds plausible enough. But there are arguments on the 
other side. Putting aside all questions as to the political 
morality of such a doctrine, the lust of aggrandisement which 
it would argue, and the hardship with which it might be 
enforced in particular instances, and without stopping to enquire 
whether the British Government is really the feudal superior of 
every other state in India, it appears to us open to discussion, 
on the grounds of mere policy and expediency. Let us try 
and conceive the restless f eling that would be excited in the 
mind of every native ruler, if it were generally made known 
that the Company were quietly waiting to pounce on his ances- 
tral property on the very first pretext I A disturbed frontier, 
a caravan plundered, the assemblage of a hundred unruly sub- 
jects, a childless succession, would of course bo the signal for 
taking possession of the coveted prize. Then again, some 
territories are literally not worth the taking, though we should 
blush to sec the question put and decided mainly by an argu- 
ment of this sort. A good deal may be said, moreover, on 
the advantage of having two or three native states as a set- 
off to the Anglo- S(xxon rule, for this is the term which has 
been repeatedly employed whenever an extension is considered 
desirable. If the native states are tolerably well governed, 
they may check the vanity of British administrators, and incite 
them to improve or perfect their own system ; if they are ill 
governed, as they will be in four out of five cases, the contrast 
will be gratifying to all real philanthropists, to all, in short, 
except those who resolutely maintain that Hindu and Mussul- 
man Ryots prefer the kicks and cuffs of one of their own creed or 
colour, to the formal or cold benevolence of an heretical foreio-ner. 
Some men may think, too, that before aspiring to universaf su- 
premacy in India, we had better consolidate our system in the 
old provinces ; simplify what is complicated, purify what is cor- 
rupt, and infuse vitality into a dull or inert mass. Of course 
there may be instances when existing engagements, or dano^er- 
ous proximity, or violence offered to our subjects on our own 
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frontier, may warrant the extension of the well-known red 
line. But these must be judged on their own merits, and 
meanwhile it may be a subject for congratulation, that there 
are still around us independent principalities, ready to absorb 
many of the restless elements that would otherwise be left to 
ferment within our territories, and to carry off yearly the 
scum and raff of a pomlation, in whose eydl' plunder is a pro- 
fession and rapine is 1^. 

The comparison between the Government of natives and 
that by foreigners, which has always been a stock subject for 
Indian writers, leads us to consider some of the points where 
the Company’s rule, while it actually lasts, is never likely to gain 
credit. A mild and just Government, which subverts, or suc- 
ceeds to an arbitrary or cruel despotism, will be honored and 
respected by the generation which enjoyed the ha])py pri- 
vilege of comparing the two. But with the second and 
third generations, there will be, obviously, little credit given 
for what has not been done — for the torture that has not 
been wantonly inflicted — for the taxes that have not been 
arbitrarily raised — for the justice that has not been openly 
bought — for the privileges that have not been as openly sold. The 
unprejudiced writer, the benevolent sojourner, will draw his 
own conclusions, and, with a greater or less degree of com- 
placency, will be thankful that his Government is not one 
of the axe, the rack, and the scourge. But the mass of the 
native population cannot always be expected to acknowledge this 
truth, and the vain and empty-headed specimens of half-educated 
natives will not Were the Company’s rule to cease to-morrow, 
the suffering ryot, the ousted zemindar, the frothy politician, — 
the last nurtured in English learning which is rarely^ practical- 
ly applied, — would be (he first to raise the sounds of wailing 
and woe. No one would then question the honest intent of the 
white men from beyond the sea. The inability to enquire with 
patience and to decide with care, the anxiety to grow rich 
by short and obvious methods, the dislike of accountability, the 
hatred of subordination and the impatience of law, which form 
the characteristics of the oriental temperament, would then 
be seen every where, would guide the minister as they now . 
guide the individual, and would rule in the durbar and 
the court of justice, as they now prevail in the cottage, the 
bazar, and the halls of business. We will exemplify our mean- 
ing by an illustration, not entirely drawn by fancy, nor found- 
ed on isolated cases, but taken from numerous documents, 
which are authentic and of recent date. 

Every one knows, that under native Governments it was, awd 
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is still, a common practice ter raise money by the grant of 
monopolies to individnale, or by farming out the collection 
of portions of the miscellaneous revenue of the state. 
Every one knows, too, that all extra cesses and all vexatious 
exactions for the purpose of swelling the general resources of 
the treasury, haye under British rule been entirely swept 
away. Yet it is a common thing for petitions to be presented 
in Government offices, up to the present hour, by persons who 
pray for the revival in their favour of some obsolete tax, or 
for the establishment of some new duties which they alone shall 
be privileged to collect. We have seen repeatedly documents 
of this sort, compiled not by jungly or uneducated natives 
from wild or distant parts of the country, but drawn out in tole- 
rably good English, by men resident in the heart of civilization 
and close to the ^Ity of Palaces. The petitioners pray, for 
instance, that an exclusive license may be granted to them 
to collect the old town or transit dues — to catch certain 
birds — to kill certain wild animals — to clear the land of rogues 
and robbers — to transport the public over certain ferries — to 
sell this or that article of merchandise. In every instance the 
petition is backed by the offer of a considerable bonus and of a 
yearly payment : the stipulations insisted on are that no 
other man living is to be permitted to interfere with the right 
of tlie grantee, by the exercise of any similar privilege for ten 
m twenty miles round, and the aid of the executive is to be 
freely given to maintain the fortunate holder in the sole en- 
joyment of his purchased rights. It is easy to anticipate that 
tlie Secretary, or the Governor, to whom these characteristic 
papers are submitted, reads them with a smile, and records them 
without an order. But what would have been the course follow- 
ed by a native Government in similar circumstances ? Hither- 
to we have only dwelt on facts : we may be allowed to presume 
the conduct of a native Vizir or Raj Mantri in dealing with such 
a prayer, under the rule of a Mohammedan or Hindu sovereign. 
The course, in all probability, judging from antecedents, would 
have been somewhat as follows. One day the Prime Minister 
liaving received earnest petitions from some individual, backed 
possibly by the usual accompaniment, intimates to his royal 

master, that the funds in the treasury are running low that the 

expense of the last festival, or the latest marriage in the palace 
has been very considerable, and that he has hit upon an expe- 
dient to recruit the exhausted finances. It is proposed, accord- 
ingly, that to the petitioner aforesaid, who is a man of some 
substance and note, be conveyed the sole privilege of estab- 
lishing a fish market within a certain space of soine eight or ten 
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miles. The arguments in favour of this measure are then skilfully ' 
unfolded. The poorer people will be plentifully supplied with 
fish — tlie price of t^is necessary article of food will, of course, 
fall with the abundance of the supply — the designs of interested 
or oppressive individuals who compel the poor to buy in places 
remote from supervision, will be frustrated — population will be 
attracted to the spot — order will be preserved by the police— 
and in addition to all the above advantages, the royal treasury 
will receive a good round sum in hand now, and an annual 
increase hereafter. The king, too anxious to receive the 
money, and too careless to foresee or weigh the consequences 
of the measure, consents to grant the request. A royal firman 
or sunnud is drawn out, stamped and sealed, and duly deliver^ 
ed. It purports to empower the holder to have the exclusive 
privilege of selling fish to the native population, and exemplary 
punishment is threatened to all who shall venture to sell a fish 
of the size of a sprat anywhere else, to the wrong of the fiirmer. 
For some little time things go on tolerably well. The popula- 
tion grumble a little, but the police are on the side of power and 
possession, and no great inhumanity is practised. At length how- 
ever rapacity is increased by success — intimidation and oppres- 
sion are freely resorted to — the retainers and agents of the far- 
mer, on pretext of loss to the bazar profits, commence plunder- 
ing boats, dragging helpless Ryots from their houses, And com- 
pelling all who attend the bazar to buy fish at extravagant rates. 
Not a day passes without fraud and violence. For a time the 
population suffer and submit. One or two outbreaks of feeling 
' take place, but these are quietly put down by the agency of 
a police, purchased by the grantee or directed by the minister ; 
and the matter is dexterously represented to the king, as one 
where some disaffected individuals w^cre conspiring to defraud the 
patentee of his just and lawful dues. At length oppression be- 
comes unbearable: the people assemble en masse ; and one fine 
day, the courtyard of the palace is filled with a multi- 
tude, excited almost to frenzy, and clamorous for redress. 
The minister, unable to appease the disturbance, or to explain 
its cause, stands speechless and terrified ; a private enemy 
comes boldly forward, and exposes the iniquity of the whole 
transaction. The king rouses himself, for once acts with 
decision and vigour, and learns the whole history of the case 
from the mouths of the suflferers. Then comes one of those 
strokes of punishment, which, falling like a thunderbolt, daz- 
zles the meb, sets forth the majesty of justice and the omnipo- 
tence of royalty, and appears to atone for months and months 
of previous oppression and cruelty ! The unscrupulous farmer 
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and his guilty retainers are speedily sent^ for, and summarily 
dealt with : a wise man, Pundit or Moulavi, as the case may 
be, gives vent to some pithy saying froi^ the Hitopadesh or 
(^listan as to the duty of a sovereign : conviction follows on 
arraio*nment, and punishment on conviction. The head of the 
farmer is speedily taken otf, and thrown out to the wondering 
multitude ; half-a-dozen of his most nefarious agents are mutilat- 
ed or imprisoned ; the wicked minister is disgraced : and patents 
and patentees are at a discount for the next few years. ^ The 
populace disperse, eulogizing the great and unsparing justice 
of the sovereign : all the events of the previous months are 
ignored : and tortured ryots, defrauded fishermen, boats ran- 
sacked, and plundered houses, are one and all forgotten in the 
decapitated farmer and the gracious king. 

The probability J a series of events, such as we have just 
described, will be readily allowed by all readers of orien- 
tal history, as well as by all men who have had an opportunity 
of looking Into the details of a purely native regime. Whether 
the kiiowlcdge be derived from the cold medium of books,” 
or from ocular observation, the same truth will be apparent to 
a discerning mind. But what is the moral which we would 
derive frona such a tale ? Not certainly that the British Go- 
vernment should have recourse to similar expedients for re- 
plenishing or augmenting the treasury, or that it should 
t^us incautiously place power in the hands of natives eager 
to grow rich. The lesson which such tales should teach is that 
of the necessity of entering thoroughly into Asiatic feelings 
and Asiatic maxims regarding the delegation of power, the 
consequent abuse, and the inevitable result. The native minis- 
ter or king, who overlooks the probable consequences of some 
financial measure, in order to reap its immediate fruit, will 
care little to apportion the degree of punishment to the 
amount of the crime, and will hardly enquire how far the evils 
which are to be remedied spring from his own neglect and 
carelessness. It is the essence of native rule that rewards 
should be disproportionate, penalties arbitrary, pardon capri- 
cious, and justice vague. It is the characteristic of a native 
population to remember more keenly the retribution that falls 
on the evil-doer, than the evil deeds which called that retribu- 
tion down. One example of severity seems to wipe out a hun- 
dred crimes. The capture of a notorious free-booter, the 
execution of some Dacoit who has long been the terror of the 
country, will out-live the remembrance of the cattle that were 
harried, and the barns that were burnt. We have it on the 
very best authority, that the rule of General Avitabile in Pe- 
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shawur — a rule characterized by barbarities almost unknown to 
the Seikhs, and such as the pen refuses to chronicle — is still re- 
membered there witj^ admiration and awe. To govern a peo- 
ple actuated by these feelings, all this must be taken into 
account We do not of course mean to recommend a resort 
to the quick and expeditious mode of dealing with criminals 
practised under Nawabs and Emperors ; but in comparing the 
Company's rule with that which preceded it, we must bear in 
mind that the generations which dreaded yearly invasions from 
the pirate Mugs of Arracan, or from the Mahratta cavalry, 
have long passed away ; that while the mass of the population 
enjoy immunity from irregular or arbitrary taxation, they are 
not in the habit of witnessing those rapid strokes of justice, or 
those undoubted evidences of a hand which is prompt to pursue, 
detect, and avenge ; that in the districts round the metropolis, 
there is much normal crime to be dealt with ; and that the pre- 
dominant feelings amongst an agricultural population teach 
them, in times of excitement, to know no law but that of the 
passions, and in the day of oppression to welcome with blind 
and admiring ignorance, the rapid visitation that avenges them 
on their tyrants. 

The consideration of these points leads us, not unnaturally, 
to the relative merits of the two systems established, in what 
are familiarly known as tlie Regulation and the Non-regulation 
provinces. It is a melancholy truth, that some of the best spe- 
cimens of successful administration are to be found, not in the 
districts longest under our rule, but in those to which the bulky 
volumes of our code have not been made applicable, and which 
are governed by a few comprehensive, clear, and simple rules. 
We would desire to speak with caution on this point, because 
it will never do to assert sweepingly that justice is fully 
done, and law is well administered in all territories not under 
the Regulations, and that the more refined and complicated 
system, where circulars are issued monthly, and constructions of 
the law have swelled to volumes, has in every case been a dead 
failure. This style of rash assumption, this reckless generalizing 
from special instances, has of late been frequently and mischie- 
vously employed. The truth is, that precedents can be quoted on 
either side with much reason. The Government of Agra may 
be held up as the most successful specimen of the administra- 
tion of a large country under Regulation law. The Punjab, on 
the other hand, will be pointed to by the advocates of a simple 
and unfettered system, as a proof of what can be done by it in 
four short years. The freedom of Mysore from crime, the 
growing prosperity of the province of Arracan, are instances on 
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the same side. But we could name two extra regulation 
provinces, where the mischiefs of jus vagum aut incertum^ under 
young officers, deciding civil and criminal cases on their 
o\vn notions of equity, have been worse than any caused 
by the technicalities or crochets of any Sudder Court or Board. 
A decision based on the law such as it is, but without com- 
mon sense, may be not worth much ; but a decision which 
has neither law nor common sense to recommend it, and which 
is directly opposed to another decision just passed on the same 
subject, in a neighbouring court, by another officer, is worth 
nothing. Yet of this kind have been many of the decisions 
passed in provinces not under the Regulation code, and dignified 
by the name of natural law, law stripped of its technica- 
^ litics, law springing from natural equity, and the good sense 
^ of plain-spoken ia jii for it is by such deceptive reasoning 
that blunders and ignorance have been attempted to be veiled. 
We have known of one complicated case, in which no less than 
forty different orders, each one as irreconcilcable with its pre- 
decessor as it could be, were passed by various functionaries in 
the course of ten or twelve years. And this was in a Non- 
regulation province, presided over by one of the most active 
and successful administrators that the ranks of the Civil Ser- 
vice could furnish. 

The truth is, that the two systems are dealing with two dif- 
ferent states of things. The non-regulation district presents 
simpler and more primitive features. Interests are there less 
complicated, and riglits less prone to clash. A great deal has 
been done by personal conference and local enquiry. There 
has, perhaps, been less of correspondence, and much has been 
effected by the influence of the Commissioner or Agent, and his 
staff. Yet it would be absurd to say that a province under 
the Regulations, with all the complicated machinery of civil 
courts which increase and protract litigation, is not in a more 
advanced state than one where the revenue and the civil courts 
are almost identical, where justice is dealt out on a small code 
of rules, and where there is hardly such a thing as an appeal 
to the Sudder Court. It may be a very melancholy fact, that 
there is so much litigation in Bengal, that so much property 
is ruined, and so many fine fortunes are impaired, owing to 
endless civil and criminal suits. But is there no evidence of 
wealth and power in the mere fact that there is so much pro- 
perty that is worth contesting, and so many fortunes that can 
bear pfreat expense ? Again, take the outward aspect of the 
country. In many a Non-regulation province, the cry is for 
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eappera and pioneers to clear away the jungle, for the wood-man 
and the bact settler, who, 

Silvestrcm flammis ct ferro mitiget agrum. 

Nothing can be done, the local authorities will say, till 
large rewards are offered for the destruction of wild beasts, 
and the district officer can hardly visit particular localities, be- 
cause he is not certain that he will find two days’ supplies 
for the followers of his camp. On the other hand, many dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Agra, our readers will hardly require to 
be told, do not contain one single unproductive acre, and 
no individual can remember the time when a tiger was last 
seen or heard of. Then look at education, which after all 
is no bad test of real advancement, and see what is the case 
with nearly every extra-regulation province. The native officers, 
who are to compose the staff* of the civil and criminal courts, 
must be brought from the older provinces. The dominie, who 
is to teach the youth of the locality at the school of the central 
station, must be summoned from afar. The men who are to 
measure boundaries, write orders, arrange records, take down 
evidence, and furnish reports, are not forthcoming within the 
limits of the new acquisition. Places would remain unfilled 
if we had to trust only to men born and bred on the 
spot. In time, perhaps, the natives of the new province 
will become capable of giving efficient aid; but for the 
first few years, recourse must be had to the surplus 
talent ” of older and more settled tracts. And thus men, 
who maintain that a new province, summarily dealt witli 
under a few comprehensive rules, is far ahead of the older 
acquisitions in everything, education: may perhaps forget 
that this very education is one of the surest indications of 
progress, and not the least mark of well-being. If education 
is to make better public servants, more useful citizens, more 
enlightened zemindars, then the territory where the demand 
for, and supply of, this valuable article is most abundant, cannot 
be absolutely standing still. He who has education on his side 
to point to, is not so very far behind in the race. 

The truth appears to us to be, that it is unfair to compare two 
subjects which have no points of resemblance. Tfeere are many 
things in which a new province stands quite by itself. It has, 
probably, an uncleared jungle, a simple and scattered or a barba- 
rous population, no great traffic, some amount of normal crime, 
and rights not very much entangled or confused. The com- 
plex and varied state of society in Bengal or Behar, or in the 
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North West Provinces, growing with the mere grow.th of 
time, and helped on originally by neglect on the one hand or 
some hastiness on the other, is too well known to require much 
notice. There are many things which we could ndt give to a 
new province, even were they desirable. But there are certain- 
ly some points in which the greater vigour, or the greater 
simplicity of such systems as that of the Punjab, could be 
given with singular advantage to Agra and Bengal. It is a 
desire of this kind which has led some writers to generalize 
too quickly, and to assert that a non-regulation province and its 
system should serve as a model to all others. Taken as a whole, 
the theory is simply impracticable. We cannot go back to the 
battle of Plassey. But there are some points, such as simpli- 
city of procedure, the attendance of parties in their own suits, 
the abbreviation ef long written proceedings, and charac- 
teristic vigor in the enforcement oi law and police jurisdiction, 
in which the later ac(|uisition: of the British Government in 
India have an undoubted superiority over their older sisters. 

Do we then intend to assert that there are no serious defects in 
the composition ot the Indian Government, that all the faults 
discernible in the administration are mere isolations, having no 
connection with each other, not proceeding from any want of 
system, not referable to any general failing, not likely to 
increase and multiply, and to give coherence and permanency 
to what is radically wrong ? We assert nothing of the kind. 
There are one or two grand mistakes in our Indian system, 
and we intend to devote the latter part of this paper to the 
enumeration thereof. We have no great faith in the hundred 
and one plans which have been put forth within the last two 
years, with all the presumption of ignorance, with all the in- 
fatuation of conceit, with all the well-grounded confidence of 
talent, with all the tenacity of error, with all the honesty that 
love of truth and world-wide sympathies can exhibit, by indi- 
viduals or associations, in order to re-construct or re-cast the 
entire existing machinery of Government. The greatest op- 
ponent the Company ever had, who prefaced by a patient 
study of years a series of attacks on Indian Government, un- 
rivalled for their assiduity, their eloquence, and their zeal, dis- 
tinctly admitted that he would never lend a hand for the destruc- 
tion of any established Government, which was not absolutely 
incorrigible. Unfortunately men are to be found now, who 
forgetting this wise and judicious maxim, imitate Burke only 
in his errors, display his blind zeal without his splendid elo- 
quence, adopt his exaggerated invective without his enlight- 
ened philosophy, and forget that the last sixty years, which 
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have taught the East India Company so many instructive lessons, 
should have taught their opponents as many more. Nor have 
we much faith in the capacity of politicians and philosophers to 
draw out permanent constitutions for the Government of any 
dependency or kingdom, without a careful observance of exist- 
ing forms. The events of the last five years in Europe have 
taught all candid persons, that constitutions will not spring up at 
the bidding of some conjuror : you may create a franchise, but 
you cannot create the integrity which is necessary to its enjoy- 
ment : you may bid councillors assemble at a Board, but you 
cannot command sagacity in counsel and wisdom in debate : 
you may dignify an ill-poised system by titles the most alluring, 
associations the most historical, and precedents the most solemn, 
but you will not vivify an inert and inanimate mass with Pro- 
methean fire, or recast the oriental temperament in the Anglo- 
Saxon mould. Those who seek to improve the Government of 
India, had better learn in what the existing institutions are sus- 
ceptible of gradual reforms on sound principles. There is some- 
thing almost amusing in the presumption of men who, blind 
to all that history can teach, would have us believe that no- 
thing in the present arrangement is worthy of preservation or 
capable of expansion ; that time does nothing to fuse or har- 
monize elements originally brought together, perhaps, on no sci- 
entific principles : that the past leaves no inheritance, experi- 
ence conveys no warning, and contemplation gives no re- 
ward. 

The first and most natural subject of enquiry appears to us 
to be this. Are the four, or, we may say, the five, Presidencies 
of India — for the Punjab is distinct from the rest — governed on 
one and the same principle, or on difterent ones ? If they are 
governed by the same rule and method, why are they not at all 
in a similar state of progress ? If they are not so governed, 
what are the results in each case ? In theory, as far as the 
powers and responsibilities of the various Governments are 
concerned, they are all on a par. The Governors can ex- 
pend the same sums on their own will and responsibility : 
they are subject to the same checks in every financial, politi- 
cal, or legislative measure: and tbey stand to the Supreme 
Council of India, with a few very trifling exceptions, on the 
same footing of intercourse by paper and supervision. Yet it is 
almost universally admitted, that the Government of Agra is 
ahead of the other Governments in everything that constitutes 
a sound, wise, and efficient administration. But if an adminis- 
tration be held to be better or worse, according as it may be 
nearer to or farther from the Supreme Council, then, by this 
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view, Bengal should be far ahead of every other Presidency : 
if, on the other hand, the influence of the Supreme Council is 
baneful, and it is p, good thing to be exempt therefrom, then 
Bombay and Madras should be at least on a par with Agra. 
The truth would seem to be, that to secure a good executive 
system, it is necessary to have a man conversant with the 
affairs he is to direct, from the commencement ; not one who 
spends his two first years in learning the elements of his duty 
and the routine of business ; but a man who shall bring to the 
task a knowledge of the subjects likely to pass before him, in 
all their great and comprehensive bearings, if not in every one 
of their minute details* To such a man it will matter little 
whether the Supreme Council shall sit at his very doors, or a 
thousand miles off. We are aware that it is a common argu- 
ment with memberf | f the service, and residents generally at the 
other Presidencies, to complain of the distance at which the 
controlling power resides : of the minute and vexatious in- 
terference of what should simply have been a guiding and 
supporting power : of the lutle regard that is paid to repeated 
and earnest protests against the disproportionate attention that is 
lavished on the affairs of Agra and Bengal. No person, who has 
held ten minutes’ conversation with any gentleman from Ma- 
dras or Bombay, but will have been half-deafened with a pro- 
test of the above sort On the other hand, it may be contended 
by the partisans of the existing system on this side of India, 
that the financial control is, after all, nothing more than what 
the Charter Act intended it should be : one, at least, of the 
minor Presidencies, it will be said, invariably shows a deficit of 
receipts compared with disbursements : in legislative matters, 
the representations of the local Governments are often taken on 
trust, and are not subjected to that minute and severe scrutiny, 
which awaits every proposal for a change of law emanating 
from Bengal or Agra ; and, finally, it may be hinted, that in all 
great questions of social and internal progress, the written 
productions of Madras and Bombay reformers are not remark- 
able either for luminous condensation, cogent reasoning, or 
unanswerable force. This last objection may seem to narrow 
the point at issue between the two contending parties. The 
naen of Bengal may, perhaps, object with some show of plausi- 
bility to a want of clearness in the statements, of precision in 
the narrative, of lucidity in the arguments of the distant Go- 
vernment ; while that Government may turn round, and say 
that nothing can be clearer or more convincing to persons at 
all acquainted with the requirements of the remote Presidency 
but that it is lost time and labour to endeavour to impress men 
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ignorant of local wants, terms, and peculiarities, with a yivid 
sense of their great and paramount importance. Without pre- 
suming to decide which party is in error, or who has the best 
of the argument, we may remark with Mr. Campbell, that one 
of the great hindrances to a comprehensive system in India, 
is the ignorance and apathy displayed by one Presidency in 
regard to another. This concentration on local topics, this 
insouciance to the wants of other distant spots, which has been 
vainly imagined to be peculiar to the Mahratta Ditch, exists 
more or less at every town and station in India. It was per- 
tinently remarked by a gentleman, who wrote an account of a 
winter’s stay in India, that every man appeared so occupied 
with his own district, that he could tell nothing of what was 
passing t)vo districts oft* ; and the result was, that no person 
could give a traveller in fault any satisfactory information 
about the road between Agra and Indore. This carelessness 
or abstraction, or pursuit of present objects to the exclusion of 
all others, is much more conspicuous when we come to the 
revenue system, or the criminal and civil codes of each 
Presidency. With the exception of a few persons, who 
endeavour to gain a general notion of the system in force 
in every department in the four Presidencies, the amount 
of each person’s knowledge of anything but his own part of 
India, is literally nothing. There may be good reasons for 
this ignorance, but the fact is undeniable. Has a Bengal 
magistrate any distinct or adequate conception of the criminal 
laws as administered by a magistrate in the Deccan : of the 
powers with which the latter is vested : of the punishments 
which he, or the Mamliitdar, or tljc Patel, inflicts ? Or could a 
collector in the North West Provinces explain the process of 
assessing and realizing the revenue in Coimbatore, or discuss 
familiarly the law of distraint there, or talk confidently on 
the modes of irrigation in Southern India. The style in which 
the subject is entered upon and gone through, and finally got rid 
of, when residents from two opposite sides of India meet and talk 
about the administration of their respective localities, is some- 
what of this sort : — The plan of encouraging the formation 
^ and preservation of huge estates, or the consolidation of 

* village communities, or the ignoring of every thing but the 

* actual cultivator, (as the case may be,) is admirably suited 
‘ to yonr part of the world, but it would never answer with 
^ us. We require one sort of machinery to work with and 
^ you another ; you have a Board of Kevenue, we have Com- 
' missloners and no Board ; or (perhaps) you have a Board that 
^ is always stationary, while we have a Board that travel 
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^ about, and we dispense with Commissioners ; you want good 
^ roads, we want extensive irrigation ; you must have embank- 
" ments to keep out the water, and we require the same works 
^ to keep it in; you concentrate the revenue and the magis- 
^ terial in one and the same hand : it is essential with ua that 
‘ they should be kept widely asunder; all this, doubtless, is 
‘ exactly as it should be: what is salutary in your case, would 
‘ be destructive in ours : each province has its osvn particular 
^ wants, and they must be provided for in proper time and 
‘ fishion, by those who know them best.” There is some deal of 
truth in the last observation. But it is hardly too much to say, 
that pre-eminent as the Bengal Presidency has been hitherto, 
from its position, productions, roads, or extensive water carriage 
supplying the place of roads, and financial importance, the 
ignorance displaycs) by men of note at Madras and Bombay, 
relative to all tliat pertains to the administration, is something 
almost discreditable. It is not uncommon to find men at 
either of the above Presidencies, ignorant of the fact that 
Bengal Proper is not governed by the Supreme Council, and 
to hear them talk of the Governor of Bengal, or the Deputy- 
Governor, being assisted by his Council ! All tliis may bo 
partiallv remedied by Electric Telegraphs and Railroads ; but 
in the meanwhile the absence of intercommunication between 
Presidencies, the respectful distance at which Governors and 
high functionaries keep from each other, and the entire want 
of anything like hearty co-operation and generous rivalry, are 
things which it is impossible to dispute or deny. And this 
brings us to a point, which has been repeatedly discussed by 
local writers, and has not escaped enquiry before the Committee 
sitting on the Charter — the propriety of maintaining Councils 
on their present footing at Madras and Bombay. We will set 
down the remarks which have occurred to us on this important 
question, without presuming to decide in favour of any one 
particular course. Now it is indisputable that Councils are 
not required at Agra or Calcutta for the Executive Govern- 
ment there. No one has ever proposed that Mr. Thomason 
should be hampered with a Council of two respectable o-entle- 
men. No oife seriously thinks that Bengal would make one 
single stride in advance, by any -similar addition. All arc 
agreed that the addition of a Council here, or at Agra, would 
only cause increased expenditure and delay, and perhaps 
terminate in unprofitable discussions. Tlie chief of an Execu- 
tive Government here should be as free and unfettered as it is 
possible he should be, consistent with a due sense of personal 
and moral responsibility. But is it quite certain that Councils 
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are of no use in CjteW or at Madras ? On the con- 

trary, much may be said' in their favour. In the first place, 
though this is no powerful ar^Uient, it is .contended that the 
Members of the Bombay and Madras Services, being excluded 
from seats in the Supreme Cotthdil^;^ve a right to expect one 
or two lucrative and j^pjmint of their 

twenty-five years toil/' Jj^^^next, it is asserted, that the Mem- 
bers of Council are often of eminent usefulness and assistance to 
a new Governor, lately transferred from some Crown colony, 
and entirely ignorant of the wants 'of the Presidency which 
he is to govern. This assistance Cannot be so well given by 
a Secretary, as an ofiicC of this sort does not vest its occupier 
with any open, direct, and acknowledged responsibility. A 
Secretary may advise, it is said, urge on a good measure, and 
remonstrate against an ill-omened one, but the part he may 
have taken one way or the other, will never clearly appear. He 
signs no minutes, he has no right to speak in debate, he 
can claim no privilege to record his opinion on paper. The 
personal influence exerted by him may be such as it is impos- 
sible to over-rate ; but no one, removed from the penetralia, 
can appreciate its exact amount, or tell the uses to which it is 
put. Every thing about such an officer is shadowy, uncertain, 
dim. A Councillor, on the other hand, stands out whenever 
scrutiny is brought to bear on any delicate investigation, as a 
pillar of the state. He may be dumb or obsequious in the 
Council Chamber ; he may write no long minutes, nothing may 
be seen of him, when a portentous Blue Book is published, ex- 
cept his name ; no indignant remonstrance, no generous appeal, 
no luminous array of facts, no logical deduction from premises 
accurately surveyed, may bear his mark and precede his signa- 
ture, but still he is there, in his proper place. Whatever 
may have been the measures of the Government, of which he 
is an unit, for good or for evil, he is rightly supposed to be a 
party to them all. The truth can be ascertained in a moment. 
If his voice has been that of assent, he will share the triumph 
or divide the opprobrium, reap the reward of infamy, or partake 
the favouring gale. If he has been the first to originate, or the 
foremost to help on a beneficent and wise measure, how great 
the satisfaction 1 If unshaken and dauntless, he has resolutely 
contended against a narrow or injurious policy, how honored his 
name ! Moreover, in all ordinary deliberations, the experience 
and knowledge of detail possessed by such a councillor, and the 
calm impartiality which is exhibited by a man, who has reached 
the top of his profession and is proof against petty jealousies, 
may be of incalculable advantage. The weight of legitimate 
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influence in Council of such a inaif J. P. Willoughby', 

ehouldnot rashly be fore-gone. On the pthcr hand, how could such 
a man as Sir George Clerk be the'bettCr for a Council ? What is 
a necessary drag, or a fortunate adjun^ to some second-rate 
Governor, who comes to r^rult his shatteised fortunes in India, 
or to some worn-out diploiukt&t, wh^^ghtto have been shelved 
at the passing of the Reform Bill,iS%4sa3 weight on the pro- 
gress of a well-selected Governor^ who thinks and matures, 
matures and carries out, conceives and executes, of his own 
hand: The result of our observations will not then justify us in 
asserting much more than this. It is a positive advantage for 
Madras and Bombay, of which the members of the Supreme 
Council naturally know the least, to have responsible councillors 
on the spot whenever the head of these Governments is a sol- 
dier, who can knoi«' but little of civil business, or a civi- 
lian, who has never made India his study. It is more than 
questionable wliether the best man of the Presidency, a 
Munro or aii Elphinstone, would not find the highest good 
of a Council to be mere barmlessness, and any activity on their 
part to be positive evil. It is quite certain that Councils are 
not wanted for Agra or Bengal. Beyond this we cannot go. 

But out of the question just reviewed, arises another. It 
has been urged in behalf of Madras and Bombay, that they 
are neglected and injured, by having no representative in the 
Supreme Council of India : that an additional member from 
each Presidency would secure respect and attention for the 
claims of the absent : and that the denial of this reasonable 
request has placed two large portions of the empire at a great 
and unfair disadvantage. Those who contend for this measure, 
must of course be prepared to give up the four councillors now 
allotted to Bombay and Madras. A full Council at the subor- 
dinate Presidency, and a representation in the Supreme Council 
at Calcutta, cannot obviously be maintained together. Nothing 
could warrant the increased expense ; nor, if a Presidency has a 
responsible individual to protect its rights, give prominence 
to its best Interests, and back its claims, can the Governor or 
chief of the executive require anything more. Instead of call- 
ing on his colleagues at his elbow to support him with their 
influence in any cherished project, he will from Parell House 
or from St. Thomas’ Mount be dispatching earnest missives 
to the representative of his Presidency at Calcutta, dn 
order to secure his hearty co-operation and watchful care. But 
he can have no claim to the double help. If then the local 
Councils are to be abolished, and an additional member is to be 
sent to represent each Presidency at the metropolis, it is easy 
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to conceive that a host of practical difficulties may arise. The 
new members will of course occupy themselves mainly, if not 
entirely, with their own local grievances and rights, and will 
find in them ample materials for reflection and thought. \ 
man of tact and energy, knowing the real wants of his Presi- 
dency, lucid in statement, powerful in reasoning, earnest in 
conference, untiring in exertion, might in such a position do a 
great deal of good. After a little time, his ])ersonal influence 
would, probably, procure the ready assent of the Governor-Gc» 
neral in Council to any thing he might recommend. But what 
good could result from the presence of a superannuated veteran 
in such a body: and what harm might not be occasioned by the 
selection of a professional grievance-monger or a narrow-mind- 
ed bore ? 

Then again, the Governors of Madras and Bombay must 
appear to some extent dependent on the exertions, and inferior 
to the dignity of the representative of their interests in the 
Supreme Council. If the Governor be an English selection, 
the success of his measures will be mainly affected by the co- 
operation, or otherwise, of the councillor at Calcutta. If the 
Governor be a Clerk or a Thomason, the case will be the same, 
or even worse, unless the Calcutta councillor be a Clerk or 
a Thomason also. And in any case it will be imperative, in 
order to secure the harmonious working of this new system, 
that the gentleman deputed to the metropolis to bargain for a 
fair hearing for his own Presidency, shall be a man not merely 
possessed of great energy, apjdication, and tact, but shall bo 
endowed with an amount of single-heartedness and honesty, 
and a freedom from jealousy and petty-feeling, such as in men 
of human failings and prejudices it is not always reasonable 
to expect. If a great measure is carried, will the local Go- 
vernor or the Calcutta councillor reap the credit and reivard 
thereof? Will no misunderstanding arise as to the particu- 
lar share of either party in the business ? Will there be no 
secret enmities, no quiet obstruction, no growing dislikes? 
And if good measures are postponed, and reforms come to a 
stand still, will not the local Governor tax the representative 
with lukewarmness, and may not the representative in his turn, 
unless he be wonderfully free from all local prejudices, depart- 
mental crotchets, and cherished fancies, be likely to throw the 
blame on the Governor for originating measures which deserve 
neither encouragement nor support? It is notrash to assert 
that difficulties of this nature must arisQ,, in such a scheme. 
We should much prefer to see enlarged powers conceded to 
such dependencies as Madras and Bombay ; Agra and Bengal 
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being left to depend more on the personnel of their chiefs, and the 
readier access which such would have to the ears of Caisan” 
Or, to carry out a plan which has lately been introduced into 
the Bengal Government, with promise of the happiest results, 
why should not members of the Supreme Council, as at present 
constituted, visit each Presidency in turn, and make them- 
selves master of the wants and requirements of the commu- 
nity ? An active-minded man, by personal conference, a thing 
unhappily never much in fashion in India, and local investiga- 
tion, might bring away, after a montli’s visit, a stock of intor- 
inatiou on what is required for the Deccan, or the Concan, or 
the Northern Circars, sufficient to remove all doubts as to the 
necessity of this reform, or the propriety of that new mea- 
sure. There would be no room here for the indulgence of 
pet fancies and pecuK'i:* idols. Neither could there be any of 
that jealousy which is so apt to spring up between men inter- 
ested in the same reforms at the same spot. The Supreme 
Council could hardly suffer by the occasional absence of one of 
its members, and the member deputed would certainly be the 
gainer by his trip. With sufficient previous experience on his 
own side of India to enable him to detect points of resem- 
blance and points of difference in another system, pledged to 
no particular measures, bound up in no class interests, con- 
fined to no one set of view^s, with no early prejudices to 
warp, and no youthful partialities to mislead his judgment, 
a man deputed on such an errand might be the means of 
doing an immense deal of good ; he would receive suggestions, 
and perhaps make them ; see with his own eyes and hear with 
his own ears ; learn more in this way in a week than he could 
by the perusal of all the bulky reports ever wu-itten, and be 
glad to forw^ard measures, in the begetting of which he had had 
no share, but in the propriety whereof he entertained a well- 
grounded confidence. There may be objections to this plan, 
as to any other, but we think that the fairest chance of an 
improved general administration lies between some such 
measure as this, and the subordination of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies to the Home Government only, with 
exception to legislation, which would still be reserved for the 
Supreme Council alone. 

It really appears to usthat,In order to ^'do justice to India,” the 
relationsbetwecn the Supreme Government of India and the four 
Presidencies must be improved before any thing else can be 
done : either the powers of the local Government must be 
enlarged, and their dependence on the Government of India 
be lessened, or the connection betw^een the two must be of 
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a kind to secure from the higher authority cordial co-ope- 
ration and ready support. We may condemn and improve, 
alter and reform particular departments of the administration 
as we may, but the first grand requisite is a uniform, practical 
and comprehensive scheme of Government for each division of 
the eippire. This, to- our thinking, will be effected, not by the 
admission of natives to legislative councils, or by chartered 
debating clubs, but by a selection of real, trained, administrators 
to govern the minor Presidencies, under adequate support 
from the supreme conti'olling power, wherever that may be. 
When provision has been made for this first crying want,” we 
may then turn to the diffusion of sound education, to the ex- 
tension of intercourse, to the undertaking of great public 
works, to the consolidation of codes, and to the improvement 
of the judicial system. We shall only be able to notice the 
last of these subjects in the present paper, our attention having 
been attracted thereto by Mr. Norton’s pamphlet. But be- 
fore saying any thing on this point, which at once attracts and 
repels, encourage® and disheartens, we must give a little space 
to Mr. Campbell’s scheme for the Government of India, which 
so many pens have noticed, and nearly every body has read. 

Mr. Campbell, in a volume which will take its place among 
the standard works on the East, has shown us what we are in 
India at present; he now comes forward to tell us what we 
should be. He has described the events which led the way 
to our ascendancy ; sketched the dissolution of empires, and 
analysed the component parts of native society ; he has probed 
and laid bare a complex revenue system ; discussed the 
finances, moralized on the habits, lectured on the laws that 
now prevail in the East. A residence of two years at Horne has 
led him to view men and measures with an English eye, so that 
with his Indian knowledge still fresh, but with less of Indian 
prejudices, he has been at the pains to draw out an elaborate 
scheme for the future Government of this country. Whatever 
comes from Mr, Campbell, set forth, as it is, with the greatest 
perspicuity of arrangement, and in a clear and forcible style, 
must be worthy of attention, especially at the present moment ; 
but we rather suspect that most readers will prefer Mr. Camp- 
bell dealing with Punches, expounding the agricultural system of 
the North West, and setting forth the motives by which native 
officials are actuated, to the same author when he sets about 
to construct Senates ” and Courts of Experts,” or whisks 
us away, in a breath, to a new capital of the East, on the top 
of the Himalayas. Mr. Campbell’s broonure is divided into 
two parts, the first provides for a better Government at Home ' 
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the second for a more effective administration in India. In 
all that the author fays about the defects of the present Home 
Government ; the double offices in Cannon Row and Leaden- 
hall-street ; the voluminous nature of the written proceedings ; 
the obstruction to reforms, whicfe is occasioned by a controlling 
power, wliich can only control, but never originates any thing; 
the vexation, drudgery, and humiliation through which men 
have now to wade, in order to attain a seat in the Direction ; 
and the exclusion of the best men fr^lm the Court as at present 
constituted — in all this, all men, from Lord Ellenborough 
and the Times, down to the last unsuccessful candidate, are 
pretty well agreed. As the autho»' intimates, there must be 
something vicious in a system, under which a Governor like 
Elphinstone will not canvass ; a man like Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
can have no voice (^1' share in the direction of Indian affairs ; 
and an administrator like Mr. R. M. Bird can sit down, after 
the accomplishment of a magniiicent work, like the settlement 
of the North West Provinces, with his matured experience 
and his unimpaired energies, to write himsdif armigero in any 
bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, amongst the obscure 
magistrates” of the county of Bucks. The remedy for all 
this is, in Mr. Campbell’s opinion, for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make nominations to a certain proportion of seats 
in a new Indian senate, from amongst persons of a certain ser- 
vice, and of definite Indian qualifications. But here we must 
permit the author to speak for himself. He says, page 39 — 


May it not bo that, in a feeling of reaction from the abuses of the past, 
we run to the other extreme, of too much distrusting the GovernmW? 
Do we not, in some degree, confound abuse of patronage in the creation 
of unnecessary offices and emoluments, orjthe om:s9ion of necessary du 
ties for the sake of patronage, with its use in filling, under proper restric 
tions, m the light of day, and subject to the judgment of popular opinion 
legitimate and necessary offices ? Though * most anxious to see a radical 
reform of abuses, I am conservative enough to wish for a strong Govern- 
ment; and it strikes me that Governments of the present day, far from 
having too much power, have too little; that they have, as it were, too 
little ballast ; that tlio ius^ as a matter of course, become gradually unpo« 
pular, and the wheel revolves more and more speedily. In this view the 
exercise of legitimate patronage by the Government is anything but a dis- 
advantage, and is tlie best safeguard against the creation and abuse of il- 
legitimate patronage. You cannot altogether muzzle the oxen that tread 


1 — il lanjoi uy personal lavour than hv mA. 

nt, but wherever the choice is limited, and tL candidates are in 
all jrofessioual appointments, I believe that public opinion is now «n 

hiohflf that gross abuse is rarely met with. Take all S 

higher legal, and 1 will even go so far as to say clbioal aJpoinJmStj! 
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two qualiQed candidates for a judgesbip, one on the right side may, no 
doubt, be generally preferred (and even tbia considlration is, 1 imagine, in 
some instances little attended to), but the appointment is never made 
matter of mere patronage, and never abused. Is there any recent case in 
which any Ministry have ever been even accused of wilfully making a bad 
judge? Have not even the bishops been generally respectable men, till 
they attained that elevation so dangerous to all human virtue? And great 
as is the patronage held by bishops, it is by no means indirectly exercised 
by the Ministry; bishops use their patronage for personal, but not for po* 
litical objects. Might not Senators be nominated the same way as judges 
are nominated? From a liraifed profession, from persons Who have served 
a certain time in that profession, and who can produce testimony of thoir 
efficiency, I would nominate a certain number of professional working 
Senators, and the appointments should be for life — or for so long as the 
incumbents are fit for the duties — and with a retiring pension. J would 
give two-thirds of the Senate a power of veto, or rather would require the 
concurrence of one-third in the election of a person named by the Crown in 
a congS-d'elire, It would follow that no one Ministry would have the ap- 
pointment of all or of many Senators. When a vacancy occurred, the par- 
ty in office would nominate; they might consider politics as much as they 
do in a judgeship ; but even this is not probable, as Indians so seldom take 
part in politics. I hardly think that it would be a disadvantage if there 
was some additional stimulus to induce retired Indians to get into Parlia- 
ment, and take a part there. If a very unfit person were nominated, be 
would be excluded by the Senate. I do, then, believe that such a mode 
of nomination would not be seriously abused in the present day, and tliat 
tho services would be made available of many distinguished and efficient 
men, who are now excluded from the Direction. It must be remembered, 
in addition to other arguments, that, as I would very much reduce tho 
value of a Senator’s patronage, and would not make the salary high, there 
would he much less temptation to job the appointment away. It is urged 
timt public opinion would not tell wuth the same force on Indian profession- 
al appointments as on appointments from professions in this country-^and, 
no doubt, the press and the public would not be so all powerful; but still 
there is now a very strong Anglo-Indian public, and it would be amply re- 
presented in the press. 1 believe, thereforo, that it would be sufficiently 
powerful to prevent any very great abuse in so public and important a mat- 
ter as the appointment of a Senator. 1 do not suppose that you would got 
only the best men, but I think that, if the position of a Senator were at 
tlie same time made what it ought to be, you would have all the most dis- 
tinguished men, and no very unJit one.q. Under such a system, El[)hinstone, 
Mackenzie, and R M. Bird, would have been long ago members of tho 
Direction, and between election and nomination, you would have secured 
a sufficient proportion of the most fit men. 

# Objecting as we do to all change in names without very 
strong reasons, and having an old-fashioned prejudice in favour 
of the terms Directors” and^^ Company,” we think that there is 
a good deal to be said in favour of this part of the scheme. It 
is clear that, under the present plan, few high-minded men 
will have the courage to canvass all the holders of India stock ; 
it is clear, too, that ministers of the crown cannot be left to 
nominate men to the Direction from any class, or without 
certain restrictions and tests: and it is patent that the holders 
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of Company’s Paper, or the officers of the Jndian army, woulc 
be equally unsuited to wield so vast and important a power. 
The remedy then lies in some such arrangement as that of Mr, 
Campbell’s ; and the details, on which every man would have 
some suggestion to offer, might well be left to be settled 
by the Parliamentary Committee. 

We suspect that the second part of the plan will find fawer 
supporters. The remedies for existing evils in India are set 
down as follows. The name of the Crown, but not the reality, 
is to take the place of the Company. The Government is to be 
one of centralization. The seats of the Supreme Government, 
and of some of the local administrations, are to be changed. Mi- 
nisters are to replace Secretaries, and arc to be, in some res- 
pects, responsible advisers and executive chiefs. There are to 
be Committees for QJvice and discussion, and Councils for im- 
portant measures. Natives are to be invited to form a sort of 

Privy Council,” and they are to have the privilege of address- 
ing written memorials to Government on public matters. 

Now one great objection to any of the above sweeping reforms 
in our opinion is, tliat Mr. Campbell has entirely failed to prove 
that the present system of a Supreme Council works ill, or 
at least that reforms are delayed solely owing to the present 
system ; or that there is any such necessity for a total re-orga- 
nization, as he has well demonstrated in the case of the Go- 
vernment at Home. But we will go through his reforms seriatim. 
In the first place, the substitution of the name of the Crown 
for that of the Company would, if it were not absolutely perni- 
cious, surely be something even less than nominal. The Knm- 
parti, undignified as it may be, has by this time become 
a household word in India, and has been implanted too deeply 
in the native mind, to be eradicated at the bidding of a Minis- 
ter, or by an Act of Parliament. Change titles as you may, 
the Company Bahadur would still retain that undefinable pres- 
tige which, from the village to the palace, from the shores 
of the Bay to the foot of tlic Himalayas, has so long and 
so powerfully influenced native feelings and thoughts. The 
Rajput or Mahratta chief would still, we think, acknow- 
ledge that he owed his succession to the throne of 
ancestors to the Company’s protecting favour. The Dacoit 
and marauder, in some districts, would still fear the Com- 
pany’s tribunal. The sepoy would still eat the Company’s 
salt. The ryot, with a broken head, or a rifled granary, would 
still persist on calling for justice on the Company^ name. It is 
indeed, a surprise to us,that a man like Mr. Campbell, who has 
dealt so long with natives, visited them in their homes and vil- 
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lages, and made friends with sturdy Jat cultivators, should think 
that there is no great name which conveys ‘‘reverence to the ima- 
ginations” of natives, or light to their understandings, and that 
“ all this might be easily changed.” The understanding may not 
be enlightened, but we deny that the imagination is not affected ; 
and whatever may be the distinct idea which the name of Kum^ 
pani conveys to the half-educated native, whether that of an 
old lady, or of a venerable assembly, or of some mysterious 
and indefinable controlling agency, we venture to surmise that 
its prescriptive right of more than one hundred years is quite 
sufficient to warrant its retention, and quite conclusive against 
any violent change. 

In the next place, the system of the Supreme Government, 
with its Councillors and Secretaries,has not worked so very badly. 
We are told, indeed, that successive Governors- General have 
had their time taken up with harassing wars and political 
anxieties. We are reminded that the Law Commission has 
failed to produce an uniform code for the empire, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Macaulay code, which, as all know, is 
still a theory. We are warned against passive Councillors, and 
irresponsible Secretaries, and an immense stress is laid on the 
tendency of the climate of the plains to debilitate the energies 
of men otherwise active and able. With regard to the first 
objection, it may be said that external wars have well nigh 
run their course, and that even if they had not, and even if the 
next ten years were to witness as many campaigns as the last 
ten, the primary duty of the head of the Supreme Government 
must be to direct such wars politically, and to bring them to a 
prosperous result. War, external and internal, is no doubt to 
be deprecated ; it exhausts the finances ; defers reforms ; brings 
improvements to a dead look ; but we must depend on the fore- 
sight of the statesman to prevent its occurrence, or on his 
sagacity and judgment to guide it when it occurs, instead of 
mixing up together defects which arise from natural and un- 
foreseen causes, and defects which may spring partly from the 
constitution of the Government. With regard to the legislative 
fa^re, Mr. Campbell says, “ It is the most complete of all. 
We seem to be no nearer codification than ever. Our laws are 
more uncertain, insufficient, and unintelligible than before. 
The way that has been gained by partial and patchwork 
amendment on the part of the legislature, has been more than 
lost by the accumulation of crude and contradictory prece*- 
dents, constructions and other judge-made laws ; and the 
absence of result is really (I can call it by no milder word) 
disgTftOefuh” Our author can hardly here have weighed bio 
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words with his usual care, and he cannot have been aware of 
the vagaries of the Criminal Code at each Presidency before the 
last charter of 1833. That we have not a Code Napoleon for 
all India is admitted : that the Acts of the Governor-General in 
Council are more misty and uncertain than the old regulations, 
we wholly deny. The system of making laws for each Presi- 
dency is, all things considered, as fair and good a system as can 
be devised. Let us suppose a case where a law is required for 
a particular department or province, the remotest possible from 
Calcutta. Is it to be imagined that the law originates with the 
legislative member of the Supreme Council, and that failing 
th?s, the head of the department or the local officer sits down 
quietly, contemplating positive evils which should be remedied, 
and devising reforms which ought to be introduced, until it 
shall please the SupriYue Government to cast a glance in his 
direction, after all more pressing or important claims have been 
satisfied? No, there is a penalty to be enforced; an interest 
to be protected; a right to be reclaimed ; a custom sanctioned 
by time and dignified by precedent, to be made permanent by 
law 5 a new form of procedure to be set a-going ; a new tax 
to be levied ; a new court to be established. The magistrate 
or local officer consults with the Commissioner, or the Commis- 
sioner witn the local officer. The evil is pressing, the remedy 
simple, and all parties arc agreed. The result is a report to 
the local Government, pointing out the imperative necessity of 
a new enactment to meet the difficulty or supply the want. 
The said report will be accompanied with all the details that 
long experience can furnish, and with all the explanations that 
men living on the spot can supply. A Draft Act may, in several 
instances, be actually prepared by the subordinate officers, and 
will accompany the report. The local Government peruse the 
report ; point out, it may be, several difficulties; make objec- 
tions, which are speedily answered ; and call for additional in- 
formation, which is soon forthcoming. After a little bandying 
about of the subject, and, perhaps, some animated discussions on 
paper, the whole subject is laid before the Supreme Council. 
If the matter have been carefully considered, if the reasons for 
a legislative enactment be clear and convincing, and th# 
whole scope and tendency of the Draft Act be in accordance 
with the general principles of the administration, the proposal 
will meet with entire acquiescence. The local officer will nave 
given the facts, the local Government the reasons, and 4he 
Supreme Council will give the law. Thus we are unable to 
see why a law should be uncertain,” because it deals with a 
subject which has been fully discussed by competent persons; or 
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insufficient,” if it satisfies the wishes of those who recommend 
it: or ^‘unintelligible,” because we have no law exactly like 
it on this side of India. This is the plan on which legislation 
must proceed in a country like India, where there are so many 
distinct systems, so many vaerious rights, so many “ differences 
of form and of conventional language,” and so many peculiar 
customs, which each require separate treatment. The local 
officers must give facts and experiences : the legislative council 
must harmonize the whole. And this mutual dependence of 
the||kKbe8t department on the lowest, for early and accurate 
infonfEtion, of the lowest on the highest for the constitutional 
aid of law, or something like it, must ever continue, until such 
indefinite time as we can get a set of councillors who shall each 
have mastered all the languages and all the customs of Southern 
and Northern India, who shall have served long enough in each 
department to have become familiar with its minutest details, 
and who shall yet have retained that power of looking on 
measures with the broad views and the enlightened policy thnt 
mark a real statesman. 

With regard to the working of the administration, there is 
a good deal in Mr. Campbell’s argument that is deserving of 
notice, but there is certainly no such proof of inefficiency and 
m.is-government as would warrant the entire changes which he 
recommends. W e shall not, therefore, venture to dissect the new 
constitution, or to speculate on the probable doings of the “ minis- 
ter of the interior” or the “ minister of finance.” But with all that 
Mr. Campbell says as to the want of a separate Government for 
Bengal ; the objectionable practice of accumulating masses of 
documents in all public offices, without any attempt to condense 
or analyse them : and the necessity for either accelerating pro- 
gress at Madras and Bombay, or allowing those Presidencies 
a freer action for themselves, we cordially agree. There are, 
however, one or two more points in Mr. Campbell’s scheme, 
which cannot be passed over. Mr. Campbell would have a 
native Privy Council to advise Government regarding our internal 
administration. As we understand him, he would concede to 
these councillors no real power to carry any measure. He would 
merely assemble themto expound their views and to represent theh < 
countrymen : he would allow them the privilege of addressing 
written memorials to Government on public matters, or he 
would enjoin all Governors to call for their opinions by Circular. 
But Mr. Campbell must surely be aware that Government 
can and does constantly consult Natives and Europeans resident 
in the interior, through the commissioner, ^ collector, or magis- 
trate, whenever any measure which affects local interests is 
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under discussion. And he should have known, and indeed 
it is a matter of wonder to us that he should not have 
known, that the privilege of addressing written memorials 
on any subject, has long ago been conceded, not to any 
particular body, but to the humblest native under the Com- 
pany’s Government I There is' not a Draft Act published 
in the Gazette, nor a local grievance, nor a permanent want, 
which may not be and Indeed is not made the subject of 
representation to the Executive or the Legislative Department. 
The Bengal British India Association have made use d^his 
privilege half a dozen times within the last few months. Sdivi- 
duals, bodies, committees, and societies, of all sorts, high and 
low, have done the same. It is the commonest thing in the world 
for elaborate or wordy memorials to be laid before Government. 
The privilege which *iflr. Campbell would only now bestow 
on “ natives of talent and distinction throughout the country ” 
has been long enjoyed and appieciated not merely by men 
“ placed in such a position as the Nawab of Rampore,” but by 
the Roys and Chowdaris, the Setts and the Seals of Bengal, by 
Tin Kowri who steers the humble native skiff, and by Gopal 
who feeds the cows. Substantially then, what the author advo- 
cates has long been in force, and if there is no bar to the free 
discussion of grievances, which is the grand object, it would 
seem unnecessary to bestow any particular honorary distinc- 
tion, without real power, on any peculiarly constituted native 
council. 


Another point, on which Mr. Campbell appears to have 
written rather hastily, is found in page 61 , where he gives as 
a reason for substituting the Crown for the Company, on 
which wc have already made some remarks, the respect which 
the change would command on the part of native states, 
and the power which it would give us to settle on a definite 
looting the real position, rights, and liabilities of such states. 
All the vagueness, in our relations with Hyderabad and Holkar 
with Scindia and with the Rajput princes, we are given to’ 
understand, emanates from^the undignified character of the 
^Company. Put the Crown in its place, and we shall have a 
feudatory chain linking together the pettiest native princi- 
pality, the Hindu or Mohammedan dynasties which are vet 
unsubveriri, and the Paramount Power. Each chief will then 
have the power which he ought to have, and will lose that 
which he ought never to have possessed. If, by the above 
we are to understand that the Crown might step in and 
treat as inferiors those with whom the Comnanv treated 
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regard whatever was guaranteed by twenty-four Directors or 
their Governor-General in Council ; that treaties may be ignored, 
stipulations be forgotten, and pledges be slielved — we must at 
once demur to his doctrine. Yet this is the conclusion to 
which his premises must infallibly lead, if they lead to any 
thing. Mr. Campbell is much too good a lawyer not to 
know, that if the Crown were to assume the functions of the 
Company to-morrow, it would assume them with all the parts 
and pendicles” appertaining thereunto; it would continue Jo pay 
the in^^est due on Company’s loans ; it could not swerve one 
hair’s breadth from the line laid down by the Wellesly of 
My^sore or the Wellesly of Assaye; it would maintain good 
fajih towards the Punica fides of the Mahratta ; it would respect 
the sandy principality of Bikanir ; it would not take one 
more rupee from the Nizam, nor levy one additional sob 
dier from Scindia. There is not one of the chiefs of Cen- 
tral India, for whom Mr. Campbell would create a spe- 
cial Chief Commissioner or Lieutenant-Governor, that has 
not his rights and duties in regar(jl to the Paramount Power 
defined with exactness and precision, under the solemnity 
of treaties duly signed and sealed. These provisions may 
be various in each case. They may have been laid down 
at a time when our position in India, our pretended 
claims to dictate to, interfere with, or to overawe every 
body, may not have been clearly understood ; they may be 
favourable to chiefs on the one hand, who had gained their em- 
pire by the sword, with no better title than the adventurers 
from an island in the German ocean; or too unjust to 
Thakurs on the other, whose origin is lost in the very twi- 
light of history ; but they stand recorded in black and 
white, linked with the good name of noted captains and states- 
men, and based on the proverbial honor and good faith of the 
Company. Colonel Low must deal with the Nizam in one fa- 
shion. Sir H. Lawrence must manage the Rajputs in another; 
and the Minister of the Crown, who should rashly undertake to 
set the British Government on ^ pinnacle as lord paramount, 
and to make every other native jfflnce a mere feudatory baro^ 
in spite of his treaties, would almost deserve a penalty, ond^^ ^ 
repeatedly threatened, but one almost out of fashion noWi 
solemn Parliamentary impeachment. 

The last point in our author’s plan is the situation of the 
supreme and of the subordinate Governments. For this, as many 
of our readers are awam^ Mr. Campbell has been guided ah 
most entirely by the choice of good climate and a pleasant 
retreat. No doubt, it would be a charming thing to work with 
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the thermometer in the months of May and June at 64® in- 
stead of at 96° : to look on gushing cataracts,^ green 
and wild raspberry bushes, ifttead of dusty plains, or floode# 
rice fields ; but with due deference to Mr. Campbell’s opinion, 
he is going the wrong way to work. First, let us have the 
European colony in the Deyrah Doon, and then we will 
think about spending a million sterling to found a capital at 
Mussoorie Deyrah. A great capital was certainly founded, 
at a vast expense, by a Roman Emperor, on a site designated 
by nature for that end, but in most other cases the choice of 
a metropolis has been determined by a dozen different causes. 
How few of the European capitals are central I And as regards 
India, it seems beyond a doubt, that the place where there is 
most intelligence, wealth, real cultivation, and refinement,— 
where society is com|iOsed of the most varied elements constant- 
ly on the increase, — where there is most to run counter to or 
to expand the narrow ’«dews which men shut up in one small 
circle, wherever that may be, invariably contract, — where are 
most bustle and activity,-«^where there is a focus of religion 
and science, — should be the seat and centre of the Supreme 
Government. That Calcutta has all the above, more than any 
other place in India, is doubted by no one who has had an op- 
portunity of comparing it with the next largest cities in India; 
and as to celerity of intercourse with other places, we shall 
leave all this to the wires of Dr. W. O’Shaughnessy and to the 
sleepers of Mr. Stephenson and his staff. An Electric Tele- 
graph and a Railroad will, in the course of a few years, unite 
the most distant bounds of the empire, and Madras will “ launch 
forth” to meet Calcutta, interchanging thought and vying 
with it, we hope, in generous emulation. Moreover, as to 
the climate, of which Mr. Campbell thinks so much, the 
Minister of the interior” and the Minister of justice,” 
must take their chances of that like ordinary men. No 
one has ever seriously complained that the absence of a cold 
climate is one of the main obstructions to reform and progress in 
India,' On the contrary, An|||izement has repeatedly been excit- 
ed at the amount of labour which is got through, at the volumi- 
nous reports that are compiled, at the physical energy displayed 
by men who never quit the plains for years. As to the unheal- 
thiness drCalcutta itself, we have heard medical men of ample 
experience testify to its salubrity in no measured terms, ^d 
expatiate on its unfailing ice, lofty houses, and ventilated halls. 
And the truth is, that Mr. CampbeliSI scheme for enabling the 
Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, the legislative 
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member of Council, and the governors of other Presidencies, to 
exchange Ihe j>ingue solum humilis Ferenti^ for a ceh (2 nidum 
^Acherontics, can hardly be looked as other than the ingenious 
speculation of a really able man, whose original views on the 
administration of India have experienced a little deflection 
during his two-and-a-half years’ re8idence*at home. It cannot 
surely be concluded that Hoshungabad,a wild and not important 
district of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, could be more 
suited to the political Commissioner of Central India as a resi- 
dence, than Saugor or Jubbulpore: or that the Government of 
Madras and Boi^hay ought to be administered by men perched 
'Up"on the hills faijoff from their Capitals; and, indeed, Mr. Camp- 
bell (page 144)8eeras internally convinced that such an arrange- 
ment would be inexpedient. As for Calcutta, we believe that 
the metropolis, ^r the commercial capital, by whichever title it 
is to be designated, is of far more importance to the members of 
the Supreme Government, than the members of the Government, 
individually or collectively, can be to Calcutta. In any case we 
venture to think, iivxt one of thuj^ recommendations of the 
committee sitting on the Charter Question, will not be for 
the formation of a new Nefelecocyggia in the mist and clouds 
of the Himalayas. 

. We must take leave of Mr. Campbell, differing with him 
in some respects as to the real wants of India. Whatever 
this clear and forcible writer takes in hand, will be found always 
worthy of attention ; and we may predict that a highly useful 
and honorable career will be open to him whenever he may 
return to India, with renovated health, expanded views, and 
a fresh stock of administrative measures drawn from the pur- 
est and most untainted sources. 

Though rather late in the day, we proceed to givo^a little 
attention to the pamphlet by Mr. J. B. Norton, of the Ma- 
dras Bar, on the administration of justice in Southern India. 
We do this not for the purpose of wading through a number 
of decisions in company with the author, which, to say the 
least, are worse than anything wlj|have read or heard of on 
this side of India, and are qu* Inconsistent with a good 
administration ; nor for the purpose of palliating or excusing 
any particular class of cases, nor for that of throwing doubt 
on the purity of intention by which the author of the pam- 
phlet has been actuated. We have no doubt that Mr. Nor- 
ton is most anxious to see the judicial system of Southern 
India, not merely patoUld up, but reformed, and we place 
the greater confidence in his statements, because he has 
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broadly stated his opinion, that the remedy is not to place 
barristers as judges in the Mofussil, but to improve the 
system, to train the membci’s of the Civil Service specially 
for the Bench, and to combine in their education these two 
things, which as yet have been kept widely asunder — a know- 
ledge of native habits and of the revenue system, and a know- 
ledge of the first principles of the science of law. Taking 
all Mr. Norton’s statements for granted, we think that there 
is much food for deep reflection in all the remedies which he 
proposes in order to secure his reform; in the reasons which 
he gives against the introduction of the jury system ; in those 
for the abolition of useless Pundits and Mooftis, or Hindu 
and Mohammedan law oflicers ; in his suggestions for the 
curtailment of pleadings, the arrangement of a general code, 
and the education of the mass of the people. ^But our papcflr 
is a general one on the administration of the Company, and we 
have not space enough to analyse the working of one special 
branch in one particular Presidency. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to general views. 

Whence then, we ask, is it, that the judicial department is 
confessedly the weakest point in the Company’s Government? 
The aim of this branch is to do justice between one man and 
another, to discover the truth, to protect property, to reward 
the innocent, to punish the guilty, to secure the poor man from 
the contumely of the proud. In simple phraseology thesft, 
are the 'objects, more or less, of all civil and criminal justice^*; 
Why is it that they are not attained ? To do justice and to got 
at truth are equally the objects of other departments of tht 
service, but in those other departments truth is got at, and 
justice is done. For these, the revenue or the settlement officer 
in a new province expends all his energies with the happiest 
results. He has to find out the rightful owner of the land, to 
decide endless disputes about boundaries, to watch the en- 
croaching neighbour, and to fix the lawful dues of the state. 
He has to do all this, and he does it, in spite of fraud, in spite 
of corruption, in spite of aj||the artifices and all the conceal- 
ment which natives can so easily practise when their interests 
and their passions are excited. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the subject allows, that in making a settlement of 
the revenue, the great efiiciency of the Company’s servants has 
been proved beyond a doubt. There is, however, no department 
where the phraseology is so peculiar, the customs so strange, 
the temptations to over-reach so mHuifold, the necessity for 
a close and searching investigation so paramount^ the objects at 
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stake 80 important, the results so widely felt. But here, we 
say, justice is well done between the state and the tenant-pro- 
pfietor, between the landlord and the cultivator, between one 
peasant and another. There are no complaints, or comparatively 
few, of uncertain or arbitrary decisions ; of rights misinter- 
preted ; of customs misunderstood ; of long-winded and unin- 
telligible decisions ; of suits repeatedly remanded ; of justice 
delayed. Yet there is no doubt, that a sound and good settle- 
ment; of the revenue demands, on the part of the officers en- 
gaged in it, from the settlement officer to the commissioner, 
not merely the activity, the assiduity, and the tact of executive 
functionaries, but the exercise of some of the qualities which 
belong to the judge ; a careful sifting of conflicting claims ; 
an anxious and unwearied zeal in the discovery of truth ; 
an attention tdiWbrms ; a familiarity with what we shall terra 
the common law of the country — all this is looked for, and 
it is certainly found in revenue officers. Why is it not 
found in the judge ? The reasons for this marked and 
painful discrepancy are variously given. Some men tell us, 
that, after all, in questions of real property, it is more easy 
for men on the spot to discover the truth. Natives, it is allow- 
ed, when their passions are excited in some village feud, or 
their cupidity is appealed to by some powerful agent, or their 
talents for forgery and perjury are to be put in request for 
some great and unscrupulous landlord, in a ponderous civil 
suit, will lie like the truth without fear of detection and without 
restraint. But this is not the case, it is said, when an officer 
goes to the estate or the village and makes his enquiries in 
open bazar, or under the shed of the great banyan tree or the 
mango grove. The presence of rival claimants will here act as 
a restraint, and that of dozens of impartial witnesses will af- 
ford instantaneous means of detecting falsehood. Interested 
parties will here lie with more caution, and some of the vil- 
lagers will perhaps not lie at all. This is one reason why 
truth can be got at more readily, and when the truth is got at, 
the law is simple, and justice is soon done. 

Then, again, we are warned that the best officers are invariably 
drafted off for this sort of work. The interests of Government 
are mainly concerned; the well-being of the population, the tran- 
quillity of the district, the preservation of the public peace, 
hinge chiefly on a broad, equitable, and carefully devised settle- 
ment. Give us, in the judicial line, the same amount of talent, 
the same rewards held otit as incentives to exertion, the same 
close and effective supervision, the same power of dealing with 
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principals as in their villages and their hom^-steads, and we 
shall soon have the same results. But when it is considered tha,t 
men distinguished as crack collectors” are rewarded by co^H- 
missionerships, seats in the Board of Kevenue, important 
places in the Secretariat, and high positions in newly ceded 
provinces, what talent, it is pertinently asked, remains to adorn 
and elevate the Bench ? The picked men of the service find 
other spheres for their energies, and the judicial line is lucky if it 
get a few hard-working and pains- taking individuals, with here 
and there a man of note, amongst a brigade of incapables, or 
a set of drones. 

Finally, we are reminded, that, after all, the revenue depart- 
ment requires, it is true, great talent, familiarity with native 
customs, attention to procedure such as it is, and sound common 
sense ; but it demands no knowledge of law a^i; science : it ar- 
gues no conversancy with the main elements of jurisprudence. 
Though it may teach young and clever officers when a native 
speaks truth and when he is telling a falsehood, it does not teach 
them what is legal evidence and what is not. Thus, it is main- 
tained, perhaps with justice, that the very best revenue officers, 
if seated on the Bench, would, with all their previous experience, 
find out their deficiency in accurate legal training. They 
would hasten no doubt to supply the omission ; they would 
^'tudy law ; they would, by individual exertions, counteract the 
defects of the system ; but an original defect would still be 
there, and it would have to be remedied. Common sense can-* 
not make a man a lawyer, and without law, amongst an acute 
and litigious people, there will be no justice. It is impera- 
tive that we should depend for our supply of justice and law, 
not on the energies of conscientious individuals, or on happy 
accidents, but on systematic and general training to one parti- 
cular end. 

In our hiwpblc opinion the defective administration of justice 
may be sufficiently accounted for all over India by the above 
three causes. There are greater facilities for getting at truth 
in revenue and settlement ratters ; there is a larger amoutit of 
talent secured for this particular branch than for others, and a 
consequent denial of the same talent to the judicial branch ; and 
it is certain that, though common sense may do a great deal in the 
salt, the revenue, or the opium lines, may there detect falsehood 
and make truth conspicuous, it will not supply the want of law 
on the Bench. It is on the Bench that men need the aid 
of fixed principles, without which all the experience, and all the 
knowledge of natives in the world, will no more conduct judges 
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invariably ijp a sounu legai uecision, man energy and activity, 
vnthout seamanship and navigation, will invariably conduct 
a^stout-hearted man across the ocean, from Liverpool to 
New York, from the Cape to Plymouth. 

No doubt, amongst the several crying wants” of India, the 
simplification of judicial proceedings, and the special training 
of judges, are the foremost. But we much question the will or 
the opacity of Parliament or of any Select Committee to legis- 
late %n this important subject. That Committee may do a 
great deal to secure a more effective administration for all In- 
dia, and a better Government at home ; it may and will no 
doubt provide for a moderate system of centralization, which 
shall bestow a free action on the distant Presidencies, and leave 
a due amount of supervision with the Supreme Council ; it will 
possibly arrangP for a more liberal disbursement of public 
money, either in the shape of a per centage on revenue, or of 
annual fixed sums within the competence of the local Govern- 
ments, to facilitate intercourse and extend education ; it may 
modify the constitution of the Supreme and local Councils ; but 
it will hardly plunge headlong into the mysteries of the judicial 
system, with its strange phraseology, its admitted difficulties, 
and its complicated evils. To hear some men talk, it would 
seem as if the defects in the administration of justice were 
entirely owing to want of capacity in the judges, and not in 
any way, to the utter want of truth and the absence of all 
scruples which characterize natives of any rank whatever when 
pursuing their private ends. A rich native does his best to 
make a judicial court a pool of iniquity, and then talks com- 
placently about the pollution of the courts ! But the fact 
is, that an Act of Parliament will not make a whole people 
speak truth, nor will It banish forgery, nor check a litigious 
spirit ; and the proper way to set to w^ork at this necessary 
reform is to urge its importance on the local Governments 
in India. We are well aware that the apathy of the In- 
dian Governments will be pleaded as a reply to this ; but 
a^thetic or not, there^is more chance" of improvement being 
carried out by temperate agitation on the spot than by 
wild clamour at the doors of either House of PaHiament. 
All the reforms in revenue, all social or internal improvements, 
and nearly every philanthropic measure, have originated in 
India. But it suits a certain class of natives, wffio, as Mr. 
Campbell truly remarks, have the least possible claim to be 
regarded as natives,” to see themselves in print as ^he repre- 
sentatives of India; and it gratifies the genuine Anglo-Saxon, 
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to talk about his deep knowledge of the requirements of India, 
his long familiarity with the customs and languages of ti^jO 
natives, and his unselfish sympathy with their wants. 

It has been the fashion lately in several of those petitions, which 
we noticed in our last issue, and which have stamped the year 1852 
with its own peculiar mark, to ignore every good or honorable mo- 
tive on the part of the Indian Government and its servants, and 
while briefly adverting to benefits which it is impossible to 
conceal or deny, to attribute them, as we understand u, to 
the force of character” or to some natural cause. This may, 
after all, be a covert tribute to the honest zeal and systematic 
efforts of scores of public servants in India. But at first sight 
it reads as if India had been ameliorated in spite of herself, 
had been duped into wealth and deceived into aggrandisement, 
bjPthe agency and operation of men who wereulKnscious minis- 
ters in a splendid work, unwary servants of the great cause of pro- 
gress, heedless supporters of the best purposes of philanthropy. 
It might be as well to enquire what this same force of charac- 
ter ” has done for the dependencies of England in other parts of 
the world. It was then no doubt the “ force of character ” alone 
that disgusted our American colonies in the last century, and 
drove them into rebellion. By the force of character ” were 
Canada and Jamaica driven into excesses, which were only ap- 
peased again by the force of character” in a chosen Company’s 
servant producing the very opposite results. Disaffection at 
the Cape, disgust at the Mauritius, a rebellion in Ceylon, almost 
in the very sight of the Company’s territories, are due not to 
any mismanagement, but solely to the force of character.” 
It is this same mysterious and inexplicable cause that in 
India has tamed such savages as the Bhils and the Mairs, 
that put down an emeute last year in the very stronghold of 
Hinduism without the shedding of a drop of blood, that has 
attached Hindu sepoys to their officers by unconquerable fide- 
lity, that has half-subdued the fierce intolerance of Mussulmans, 
that has wholly conquered the national feeling of the Seikh. 
Under the same strange ‘‘force of chailcter,” the servants # 
Government in the Punjab often commence work at day-light, 
continue It through the heat of the long summer’s day, and 
complete it or leave it unfinished, wearied and jaded with 
their exertions, only at ten o’clock at night. The “ force of 
character,” and nothing more, is making out of Scinde a pros- 
perous and productive province, has made the |forth West 
Provincefi|||hat they are, has sustained Mr, Thomason in spite of 
himself, and is transforming the Punjab from a field of battle 
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into a garcLen of delight. We envy not the disposition of those 
men who can look on what has been done for India without 
some feelings of admiration ; with a determination to see 
nothing but barrenness, with no generous feeling for the 
past, with no hopeful anticipations of the future.* The 
most earnest advocates of the Company, the most zealous 
partisans of Government, know best how much there is yet to 
be ^ne to fix the foundation of England’s greatness in India, 
on “ that noblest basis, the amelioration of social institutions.’^ 
Such men are, we believe, the most anxious to profit by the 
lessons and the errors, by the warnings and hopes, by the 
failure and the success disclosed in the administrative experience 
which has spread over the better part of a century ; such men, 
while they wc^^ld welcome with approbation and eagerimss 
any carefully devised project, from whatever source it mi^t 
emanate, will only regard with calm indifference or undisguised 
mistrust, that violent partisanship which mistakes driftless 
clamour for * cogent reasoning, exaggerated representation 
for impartial narrative, and reckless innovation for judicious 
reform. 


♦ It is to bft observed that by the Up-country papers the statements of the petitions 
were handled in no gcMitle fasinon. Indeed, the thinj*' was in some i)oints beyond 
a joke : and tlie editors, who have the misfortune to live entirely under the 
Company’s sliadow, and really know something of the defects and benefits of our 
administration, spoke out like mou, and treated mere quendoujness as it deserved. 
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Art. IV. — 1. The Biblical Geography of Asia Minor y Pkeniciay 
and Arabia. By E, F. C. Rosenmullevy D. Z?., translated 
into English by the Rev. N. MorreUy A. M. ( Biblical Cabi^ 
nety voL III.) Edinburgh, 1841. 

2. Essai sur Vliistoire Ees Arabes avant E Islamismey &c. Par 
A. P. Caussiri de Perceval. (In three vols.J Volume First. 
Paris, 1847. 

3. The Historical Geography of Arabia, by the Rev. Charles 
Forster, B. D. Two vols. London, 1844. 

4. Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature : edited by John Kitto, 
D. D. Edinburgh, 1845. Articles, Arabia, Ethiopia, Cush, 
Nebaioth, Idumea, cfcc.” 

It is an interesting question to Investigate by whom Arabia 
was first peopled ; and, with reference to the assumed Abraha- 
mic origin of the religion of the Kaaba, it is^ question of 
some importance. 

But the subject is one on which we may in vain look for any 
light from the original tradition of Arabia itself. The most 
ancient information from this source consists of the genealo- 
gies of liimyar kings, and of the great Coreishite stock. The 
Ir.tter do not ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the 
former only five or six centuries farther. The earlier parts 
of the Himyar line were probably derived from inscriptions ; 
and of the Corelsh, we have hardly anything but a bare an- 
cestral tree, till we come within two or three centuries of 
Mahomet. 

Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entirely worth- 
less. It is not original, but is taken at second hand from the 
Jews. Mahomet having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael, 
his followers early required from the Jewish Kabbins an ac- 
knowledgment of the claim ; and they sought to bring the 
genealogical lists of the Old Testament, and the rabbinical 
traditions, into accordance with the received notions an& 
principles of the Arabs. Thus it was that Joktiln (whom they 
found in Scripture to be an early immigrant into Arabia) be- 
came identified with CahtA,n, the great ancestor of the southern 
tribes while Mahomet’s paternal line, which he himself 

♦ Somc^ of the adjutors of Medina, though of the CahtEln stock, yet anxioue 

to refer to individuals specified in' the Old Teatamenr^und'er" differenr name's* 
r Vide e. g. Tabari, p.5],ct alibi.) So after quoting a pretended genealogical tree, in 

W W 
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declared could not be followed beyond Adn&n, (that is, about 
a century Tbefore the Christian era,) was nevertheless traced, by 
fabricated steps, eighteen centuries farther, up to Ishmael. Both 
the Mahometan legends, and ethnological facts prior to the 
Christian era, being thus derived dbectly from the Jews, pos- 
sess no original value, and as evidence must be rejected entire- 
ly. They are the result either of simple plagiarism, or they 
refer to Arab personages and events of a very modern date, 
travestied and often caricatured, into the patriarchal characters 
and stories of the Old Testament.’*^ 

We must, therefore, fall back implicitly upon the Mosaic 
record as our only guide to the original settlements in Arabia ; 
and we shall find that the general statements and incidental 
allusions of that inestimable history, supply a clue to the 
events out of which Modern Arabia hns developed herself. 

It lias been inferred with considerable probability, that a 
portion of the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, found their 
way into Arabia, and formed the first body of post-diluvian set- 
tlers tliere.t The names of Cush and Cushan arc evidently 


whicli Mahomet is traced up to Ishniael, the traditiouiat adds, “ And that is an 
ancient tradition, iahen from one of the former hooks" (that is, tlie .Tewish books ). 

Ail (Tabari, p. 52.) 

The following^ tradition also illustrates the practice, llishain ihn Muhammad 
related as follows “ There was a man of the people of Tadmor, called AhCl yaedb 
ibn Maslama, of the children of Israel ; and lie used to road in the Jewisii books 
and was versed in their traditional learning. Now this man mentioned that Bhrach 
(Baruch) ibn Baria, the scribe of Eremia (Jcrciniah), proved the genealog-y of Maad 
ibn Adniln (Mahomet's ancestor), and placed it on its proper basis, and wrote it out ; 
and this f^cnoalogy is notorious amongst the doctors of the people of the book 
ftho Jews,) as bdugr certified in tlieir books. Now it closely approaches to the above 
list ; and whatever dinercnces there are between them arise from the difference 
of languagfe, their names beingf translated from the Hebrew.*' {Tabari, p. 53.) 

* The simple plag-iarisms are such accounts as those of the Fall, the Flood, and 
the various passages in the history of the Israelites. The travestied scenes are 
such as the actual events of Abraham’s and Ishmael's lives, misapplied to Mecca and 
its vicinity, and connected with the remotest links of the Corcish genealogical table : 
thus Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac on Mount Moriah is metamorphosed into 
the intended sacrifice of Is^^mael on a height in the valley of Mind ; so Ish- 
maol is married to the daughter of a Jorhomite prince, who could not liave lived long 
before the Christian era. M. Caussin de Perceval {Essai, I. 173 & 181) calls 
this a myth ; and it is no doubt mythical, in so far as it embodies the Moslem tenet 
that Mahomet was descended from a cross between the seed of Ishmael and pure 
Arab blood. But it is not the less a grossly travestied tale. One of the canon 
(TI. I.) laid down in a previous article in this Review is here applicable {Vide No. 
XXXYII. p. 53.) 

t That tVie majority of the scriptural notices of Cush refer to the country towards 
Abyssinia is clearly shown by the learned translator of Rosenmulller’s Geography. 
(Vide in Kino's Gyetopmdia, the Rev. N. Morren's, Articles, Cusii, ETiiioriA and Aea- 
BiA.) Yet there are passages which apparently refer to Arabia. Thus the inspired 
historian in 1 Chron. iv. 40, after specifying Gedor, a country seemingly in the 
vicinity of Arabia Petrea, adds, For they of Ham had dwelt there of old.” So in 
2 Chron, xx. IC, he notices the Arabians that were near the Cushites as attacking 
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associated by the sacred writers both with Arabia and with Africa, 
and the titles of his sons have been traced, though with some uncer- 
tainty, in the names of existing tribes.* But there is no proof or 
probability that the Cushites remained in Arabia a distinct and 
separate race ; it is likely that they soon mingled with the 
subsequent immigrants, and lost their national individuality.f 
The next colonists of Arabia are thought to have been 
the of Joktdn, the son of Eber, and the fifth in descent 

from Shem. The sacred records inform us that they settled 
eastward, that is, in the language of Moses, in the North of 
the Peninsula, or the country stretching from the head of the Red 


Judah, whore the original conveys the impression of the Cushites as a people 
iiilialuting Arabia. The deduction from Moses marrying a Ciishitess, is either that 
the Midiaiiites were called Cushites, or (which is less likely) that Moses married a 
second time : the parallelism in Hah. iii. 7, though not conclusive, is in favour of the 
former supposition. In 2 Chrou. xiv. 9, Zerah, the Cushite, having attacked Judea, 
Asa is described as overthrowing him and spoiling the cities to the North of Arabia ; 
but Zerah inay liave been an Vbyssinian adventurer, for he appears to have had a 
bod} of Africans with him, and chariotSy which were never used in Arabia. ( Vide 
Heeren's Ucs, AfricUy I. 417.) 

For the whole subject sec Rosenmullefs Biblical Geography y English trcinstation, 
111. 280-285. The articles above quoted from KittJs Cyclopcediay and ForsUfs 
Geography o/ Arabia, vol I. jpartl, section 1, 

♦ From the identity of the names of three of the progeny of Cush, viz., Ilavilahy 
Shebay and JJedan with those of the Shemitic branch, and tlie similarity of a fourth, 
VIZ,, S^'hciy it hecouios difficult with satisfaction to assign to the Cushites exclusively 
any of the Arab tribes whose names assimilate with these. None of the other 
names, Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtecha, are successfully traced by Mr. Forster, not- 
withstanding his indefatigable ingenuity and conjecture. Raamah is classed with 
tlie tribes of Arabia by Ezekiel. ( Chap, xxvii. 22.) 

t There are no traces, in original Arabic tradition, of a separate Cushite race abo- 
riginal of Arabia. Some tribes may have been darker than others, and possibly 
90 in consequence of their original descent, though tlie circumstance Is never so 
explained. On the other hand, the negro inhabitants appear always to be referred to 
in the earliest accounts as Ahy.ssinians who had immigrated from Africa. There ap- 
pears never to have been any national sympathy or cong*eniaJifcy between the two 
races. 

M. C. de Perceval (I. 42— 4G) has a theory, that in South Arabia there were 
two distinct races, Cushite and Joktaiiide, the former Sabeans (Seba), the latter Sha- 
beans (Sheba). The first he identifies with tlie Adites ; and the extinction of 
tlie Adites in Arabia (as held by Mahometan tradition) he attributes to the emigra- 
tion of the entire Cushite race, and their transplantation thence to Abyssinia. The 
theory is ingenious, but devoid of proof, and in itself very improbable. As ffir tlie 
Adites, it has been satisfactorily shown by Dr. Sprenger, that they lived near the 
Thanudites, North of iMecca : they were therefore entirely distinct from the Sabeana 
of Yemen. {Sprenger's Life of AJahomety p. 13.) 

His farther theory (I,* 5-G), that the Phenicians are a colony of Yemen 
Cushites, seems also to rest on a very slender basis. Herod, i. l (<^o«afcaf ) citt^ 
'EpvOpfjs KoXiopevgs OaXdarcrTjs ^amKopevovs k, t. X., presents no identifica- 
tion either with Yemen or with the Cushites. So Trogus Pomp., quoted by Justin, 
xviii. 3, is still more vague. It anpears to us most probable that this tradi- 
tion arose from the children of Israel having come from the Red Sea to occupy 
Pale.stine. Living near the Tyrians, the fame which attached to the Israelites would, 
with a little misapprehension, come in the course of time to apply to the inbahi- 
tants of tho neighbourhood, and thus to the Tyrians also. 
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Sea towards the Persian Gulph.’'^ The names of some of 
Joktan’s sons are identified with the appelktioti of certain Ara- 
bian districts ;"f* and it is not unnatural to believe, that this 
race extended rapidly southward, wherever tempted by pasture 
or oases in the desert, until it reached the fertile lands of Yemen 
and Hadhramaut. There, intermingled with the line of Cush, 
it formed, from the Straits of Babal Mandab to the Persian 
Gulph, the permanent settlement of the Himyar and 
aboriginal tribes. 

Descending with the stream of Time, we find that, several 
centuries later, a new race spread over the North of Arabia. 
While Joktan proceeded southward, his brother Pelcg — so 
called, because in his days the earth was divided”^ — remained 
in Mesopotamia. But in process of time, Abraham, the sixth 
in descent from Peleg, “gat him out from his country, and 
from his kindred,” and “ went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan,” where he sojourned as a Nomad Chief; and it is 
from the stock of this Patriarch that tlie northern settlements 
of the Peninsula were supplied. The Abrahamic races may 
be tlius enumerated: 1. the IshmaeHtes ; 2, the Ketiirahltes : 
3, the Edomites^ or descendants of Esau ; 4, the Moabites 
and Ammonites ; 5, the Nahorites. 

1. The IsHMAELiTES, Or Hagarencs. Hagar, when cast 
forth by Abraham, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of 
Paraii, to the North of Arabia.^ Faithfully was thp divine 
promise of temporal prosperity in favour of IshmaePs seed 
fulfilled;!! and his twelve sons became “twelve princes ac- 


♦ After enumerating the children of Joktdn, it is added “ and their dwelling waa 
* from Mesha, as thou goest, unto Sephar, a mount of the East.” {Gmesis x 30.) It 
does not appear to us that any successful attempt has been made to identify the 
names here specified with any existing ones, but the direction of the country indi- 
cated i clear enough. 

f Forster as usual presses his similarities and inversions of names beyond tlie 
bounds of legitimate argument, and frequently into the region of more fancy. Yet 
we may admit that Hazarmadeth is perpetuated in Hadhramaut; and perhaps 
Havilan and Sheba in the Khauldn and Saha of the present day. M. C. de Perceval, 
as well as Forster, identifies Uzal with Awzdl, the ancient name of a canton of Sana 
(I 40.) It may also be conceded, that the Ophir of tlie Bible belongs to the 
south-western coast of Arabia, and was so denominated from one of the sons 
of Joktt\n. Of these names, however, Havilah beloii^fs also to the Cushite line ; and 
Sheba both to the Abraliatuic and Cushite families, and in the slightly diflorent form 
of Seba to another Cushite branch. The latter name appears to be distinguished from 
Uie former in Ps. Ixxii. 10. The “ kings of Sheba and Seba shall oficr gifts,” or as 
in the prayer-book version, “ The kings of Arabia and Saba,” so also verse 16. Mareb, 
called also Saha anciently, may have some connection with the Joktanide Sheba 
and the famous queen of Solomon’s time, but the name cannot with certainty be at- 
tributed to either line exclusive of the other; (Forster't Arabia 1. 164, et seq. liosen- 
rnUller^s Geography^ 111. 298.) 

I Gem X. 26—1 Chron. I, 19, § Gen. xxi, 21— xxv, 18 \\ Gen. xyu. 30. 
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cording to their nations.”* These f’ruitful tribes probably 
first extended along the frontier of Arabia, from the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea towards the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates.! They appear to have occupied each a separate district, 
and followed a Non^ad life, in moveable encampments, with per- 
haps fortified places of refuge for their cattle.J They seem 
also to have practised merchandize, and were probably from this 
cause^ wealthy and influential. Of the progeny of Ishmael, 
Nebaioth, the first born, proved the source of the Nabatheaii 
nation, who succeeded the Idumeans in Arabia Petrea, and 
whom we find at the commencement of our era holding a wide 
political influence in Northern Arabia. 

The second son, Kedar^ was so famous in his Arab descen- 
dants, that the epithet Kedarenes came to be applied by the 
Jews to the Bedouins in general. § Less noted are the names 
of DamOy Thema, Jetur, and NaphislL^ The progeny of the 
remaining sons either mingled with other tribes, or penetrat- 
ing the Peninsula, have escaped historical record. 

2, Keturaii bore to Abraham six sons ; and these he 
sent away to the eastward while he yet lived.1[ Their 
descendants, it is probable, established themselves as Nomad 


♦ Gen. XXV. 16. 

t *‘‘,They dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou goest 
towards Assyria.” {Gen. xxv. 18.) This means probably from the margin of the 
Persian G|ilph to the south-east angle of the Mediterranean Sea. 

t {Qen. xxv. 16.) “These are the sons of Ishmael, and these arc their names, by 
their towns, and by their castles : twelve princes according to their nations.’* ( Cnf. 
Rosenvi'dller^lW. 143, and the translator’s note.) The “ towns ” probabiy meant 
moveable villages of tents, and the “ castles ” fortified folds for protection in time 
of war. 

§ {Vide Rosenmullcr, IW. 145. — Kitto*s Cyclnpaedu. Art., Kedar.) It has been con- 
jectured that this tribe dwelt next to the Israelites, who being best acquainted with 
them, applied their name to the Arab nation generally. In the time of Isaiah, IM. 0. 
de Perceval holds the posterity of Ishmael to have been divided into two branches, 
those of Kedar and Nebaioth (the Arabic N&bit.) “ All the flocks of Kedar shall b« 
gathered unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee.” {Is. lx. 7.) 

11 Duma is perhaps preserved in Rdmat al Jandal, a town about half-way between 
the inoutlis of the Nile and the Persian Gulph. Theina corresponds with more 
than one Arab place called Tayma. Both Duma and Thema are noticed as Ara- 
bian in Is. xxi. 11 & 14. For other scriptural notices of Thema, (see RosenmuUer, 
HI. 147. Jetur and Naphish are mentioned in 1 Chron. v. 13—20, as in alliance 
with the Hagareries, vanquished in the time of Saul. From Jetur may come Iturea, 
and perhaps the present Jedur, {Rosenmilller, ibid.) 

^ 0. de Perceval would identify the progeny of Ketura with the Baui Catura, 
who settled at Mecca along with the Jorhomites ; but the connection seems to be 
nothing moi’c ilian the similarity of name. The descendants of Ketura resided in 
the North of the Peninsula, while the Baui Catura came to Mecca from the South. 

It is also very unlikely that so many tribes having descended from Ketura’s sons, 
any one of them should continue for seventeen or eighteen centuries to be called 
exclusively by her name. This instance exhibits the danger of following mere 
similarity of name, even when the philosophy and caution of M. C. de Perceval 
are at hand: how much greater the danger when those qualities are absent I 
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tribes throughout the great Desert in the North of Arabia. 
The Midianitesy sprung from the fourth son, soon increased 
into an extensive people. With the Moabites they endea- 
voured to obstruct the progress of the children of Israel 
towards the Holy Land, and in the time of the Judges, they 
overpowered the same nation for seven years.* Dedan and 
Sheba, children of Jokshan, the second son of Ketura, are also 
connected with Arab associations.f 

3. The Edomites or Idumeans, descendants of Esau. 
This race early peopled the country of Arabia Petrea. Their 
capital was Mount Seir, whence they expelled the aboriginal 
Horites, and succeeded to their possessions.f Two grand-sons, 
Zeman§ and Amalek,|| became the progenitors of separate 


♦ (Numb. xxxi. 2, (^c. Judges vi. 1.) They would appear thou to have spoken 
the same language as the Israelites, for Gideon understood the Midianite reciting 
his dream. (Judges vii. \b)-—CnJ. Is lx. 16, where a tribe of the name of Midian is 
mentioned as famous for its breed of camels. 

f Shuach, the sixth son, may also be connected with the Arab tribe noticed in 
Job ii., 11 ; and if so, his family must have continued to inhabit the North of tht 
Peninsula. Sheba may also be related to the tribe noted in Job i. 15, as in the vici- 
nity of Uz. (Forster, 1. 327.) The nation of Dedan settled near Idumea, and is 
repeatedly spoken of by the prophets in that connection. 

I The blessing of *Uhe fatness of the earth, and the dew from heaven,” was given 
by Isaac to Esau. (Gen. xxvii, 39.) As to their country, sec Deut. ii. 12. The cause 
of their first leaving Canaan and settling at Mount Seir should be noted as illustra- 
tive of the influences, which would urge the Abrahainie races onwards in the direction 
of Central Arabia. Esau ‘Svent into the country from the face of his brother Jacob, 
for their riches were more than that they might dwell together, and the land where- 
in they were strangers could not bear them because of their cattle, thus utelt Esau 
in Mount Seir. Esau is Edom.” (Oen. xxxvi. 6—8.) 

§ Job. ii. 11.— Jerem. xlix. 7. 

H There is no doubt that a nation of Amalekitos descended from Amalek, the 
grand-son of Esau. After enumerating Amalek among the six grand-sons of Esau, 
by Aliphaz,” Josephus proceed.^: Tliese dwelt in that part of Idumea called Geba- 
litis, and in that denominated from Amalek, Amalehitis” ^c. (Antiq. II. 1.) In des- 
cribing the attack of the Amalekites on Moses, he specifies their country as Gobo- 
litis and Petra.” (III. 2) ; and in the time of Saul, he speaks of them as seated “ from 
Pelusium to the lied Sea.” (VI. 7. 3, — 1 Sam. xv. 7.) The objection grounded on the 
sudden increase of the tribe is well answered by Hyland, for Israel had increased 
with equal rapidity; and besides, a warlike and successful people would attract adher- 
ents from other tribes (as we find in the after history of Arabia), and all would fight 
under one banner and be called by one name. 

The notice of the “ country of the Amalekites” as smitten by Chedorlaoiner (Gen, 
xiv 7.) refers to a period long anterior to the birth of Amalek ; but it is remarkable, 
that while other jponquered nations (the Rephaims, ^c.) are spoken of simply as such, 
the “ country of the Amalekites” is specified. It is hence deduced with likelihood, that 
what is meant is “ the people inhabiting the country afterwards peopled by the Ama- 
lekites,*^ otherwise we must of course hold that there was another nation of Amale- 
kites, not of Abrahamic descent. 

Morren holds that the Amalekites are not descendants of Esau, and that they were 
never associated with Esau’s posterity either by Jewish or Arab tradition. (Vide his 
note at p. 219, Vol. IIL of Rosenmuller’s Geography, and Idumea in Kind's Cyclopmdia) 
But Arab tradition for the period in question is valueless ; and both Josephus and the 
Old Testament favor the opposite view. (Vide, in the same Cychpeedia, Art. 
Ama^lek, by R-yland, which is more satisfactory.) 

Miohaelis also regards the Amalekites as identical with the Cauaauites. But M. C. 
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Arab tribes. The Amakkltes had at least a partial seat at 
Petra, and the country about the head of the Red Sea, till near 
the year 700 B. C., when they were driven thence, probably 
in a southern direction. The Mahometan legends speak of 
Amalekite tribes as the earliest inhabitants both of Medina, of 
Mecca, and of the country towards Syria. 

4. The Nahorites. TJz and Buz, the sons of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother, were the progenitors of extensive tribes to 
the North of Arabia; and the Bible repeatedly refers to them 
in this connexion.* 

5. The Moabites and Ammonites, descended from the 
two sons of Lot, are prominent in scriptural history. They 
lived more North than any of the other nations specified ; their 
most southerly stations lay East of the Dead Sea, and comprised 
the fine pasture lands of Balcaa and Kerek. 

From this brief survey, it cannot but have struck even the 
casual observer, that a singular number of distinct and yet most 
populous tribes sprang from the Patriarch Abraham, or from 
collateral branches, and that they must have occupied a posi- 
tion of very commanding influence in the North of Arabia, 
throughout which the greater part of them spread abroad. The 
sacred writers, from their site in Palestine, noticed only such of 
these tribes as lived upon its border, or inhabited the vicinity ; 
but^ vve are not to conclude that the progeny of Abraham were 
confined to that quarter. The natural expansiveness of nations 
in those^early days, while the earth was yet imperfectly peopled, 
and the Nomad habits of the race, would force them on towards 
the South and East ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
a large portion of the central and northern plains and high 
lands of Arabia was peopled by them, or by nations closely 
allied and blended with them. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the indisputable evidence 
of tradition and of language. The popular voice of some of the 
tribes asserted their descent from Abraham, and even as far 
South as Mecca, the opinion was current before the time of 
Mahomet. No doubt it is very improbable that this tradition 
was from the remote age of the Patriarch handed down in a 


dc Perceval, on the contrary, holds them to be the descendants of Esau through Ama- 
lek. We concur in his view, that the Amalekites of Arabian tradition refer to the same 
people, but in a vague and general sense, which embraces many other tribes of Abra- 
namic descent. {J^ssai. I. 22.) 

♦ Uz is referred to in Job. i. 1.— Lament, iv. 21. — Jerem. xxy. 20. From the latter 
passage, the country of Uz would seem to have been of some extent. Buz is men- 
tioned among other Arab tribes, in Is. xxv. 23, and Job. xxxn. 2 most likely 
refers to the same people. {Ilosenm. 111. 138.) 
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direct and* Independent line, and that it was not supported by 
the records of the Jews, if not entirely borrowed from them. 
Still the fact of its gaining even a partial and intermittent 
currency in any tribe, aifords a strong presumption that the 
tribe was really of Abrahamic descent or connection ; and that 
in its habits, its language, or its religious tenets, it possessed 
common points and associations derived from its origin, which 
naturally fell in with the tradition and occasioned its adop- 
tion. 

Still stronger is the evidence derived from the close affinity 
of the Arabic language to that spoken by the Israelitish branch 
of the Abrahamic stock. The identity of both tongues, as to 
nine-tenths of the Hebrew roots, the similarity of declension, 
and the analogy of idiom and construction, are so striking, as to 
point indubitably to one ethnological origin. Besides the Ara- 
bic, there was current at least one other tongue, the Himya- 
ritic, in the South of Arabia. But there, too, at last, the Arabic 
gained the ascendancy. It had long been the langunge of song 
and of oratory among the wild Bedouins even of Yemen ex- 
traction (while the Ilimyar speech was confined to the settled 
population in and about the towns); and eventually, with the help 
of Islam, it altogether displaced its rival.* So wide a diffusion 
in Arabia of the most polished branch of the Syro- Arabian 
langunge, affords a corresponding evidence of the prevalence of 
Abrahamic blood. The conclusion is important, and must be 
borne in mind; for it may help towards the explanation of 
some of the peculiarities of the Meccan worship. 

But while it is undeniable that a great proportion of the tribes 
of Northern and Central Arabia were of Abrahamic descent, 
we have no materials for tracing their history for near two 
thousand years. Severed from the rest of the world by inhos- 
pitable deserts, and dissociated from civilized society by an 
insuperable diversity of manners and customs, the Arabs who 
inhabited this tract of country passed through these long ages 
unnoticed and unknown, while our knowledge of the race is 
confined to the casual accounts of the few border tribes which 
came in contact with the Jewish and Roman Governments, 
and to a caituU glimpse (as in the case of the Queen of Sheba 

♦ When Mahomet sent Ayash, son of Abu Rabia, to the Himyarites, he bade him 
tell them to “ translate into Arabic the Coran, when they repeated it in another 

tongue.” {Wuchidiy p. Bty.) This appears to imply the 

currency then of the Himyar language ; but it did not long survive the inroads of 

Islam. 

All the ancient fragments of anto*islamitic poetry, even among the pure Cahtdnite 
Bedouins (who were aboriginal of Yemen) were in Arabic, We bear of no Uimyar 
poetry whatever. (C. de PercevaVs Essniy I. 67.) 
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and the Roman expedition, farther back. We may not, how’- 
ever, doubt, tliat during the five-and-twenty centuries which 
elapsed between Abraham and Mahomet, the mutual relations 
of the Arab tribes were undergoing an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of those revolutions and changes to which hunuin society, 
especially when broken up into numerous independent frag- 
ments, is ever exposed. Some ot the tribes, like the Horirus 
of old, may have been extirpated ; others, as the Amalckites of 
Petra, driven from tlieir original seats; some ina}^ have migrat- 
ed to distant settlements, or have merged themselves in other 
more commanding bodies ; while intermarriage, conquest, and 
])hylarchical revolution may have often united races of different 
origin, and severed those rprung from a common stock. 
Bat of such changes, excepting in one or two border tribes, 
we have no record. 

In the cal)S(3nce of any annals of Central Arabia, it remains 
for us to gather np and bring together the brief notices 
which are to be found of the north-western outskirts of the 
Peninsula. 

As early as the time of Jacob, some of the Abrahamic races 
liad ail'eady undcrtHkeii commerce, for we find the Isliinael- 
ites even then carrying to Egypt upon tlieir camels the 
b'nicy products of the Eastf The facilities of transport, 
which those invaluable anmials present, coupled \Vith the po- 
sition of Arabia, secured to its inhabitants from the earliest 
poi'iod the priviloge of carrying the merchandize of the South 
and the East ; and one of the chief lines of traffic lay 
through Arabia Petroa. 

The Iduincans and Amalckites, as *we have already seen, 
supplanted the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Seir, and settled 
themselves in Petrcii. A monarchical government was early 
set up by them, and we find in the writings of Moses, the 
Tv^cord of several of the dynasties and the seats of their 
government in Edom.| They obstructed the passage of the Is- 

* That tlie Arabs of Northern Arabia were a mixed people of iiiierminf^-lcd races, 
is gathered from tiu; cx])]'ess notices of Seriptvxre. Thus in Jercin. xxv. 24, after 
emimei-ating several Arab tribes, it is added, “and all the kings of Arabia, and all 
the kings of the mingled peo])le tint dwell in the desert.’' So also in the times of 
Closes and Gideon, the indiscriminate use of the terms Ishmaelite and Midianitt 
argued that these races did not keej) entirely distinct. 

t Gen. xxxvii. 28. 

1 Vide Gcii. xvxvi. 13, ^'c., and Exod. xv. 15. These passages mention both 
a hiiighj and a ducal governinont. Roscnrauller supposes that the kingly government 
existed only in the north-east of Edom, while simultaneously a patriarchal or oligai’- 
eliical rule by “ dukes” subsisted at Mount Seir. Ue thus reconciles Deut. ii. 4— 
8, with Numb. xx. 14 : “ It is by others ingeniously supposed, that the change 
from an oligarchy to a monarchy, took place during the wanderings of the children 
of Israel.” (liosenmiilkr, 111. 185.'— /liRo’j Cyclopcsdia ; Art, Idumea.) 

X X 
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raelites iffto Palestine ; and they were attacked and orerthrown 
by Saul and by David. A series of interesting political relations 
then commenced between Judea and Petrea. The whole of 
the latter country was garrisoned by David ; a naval station 
was established by Solomon at Ezion-geber or Elatli,t the 
modern Akaba ; and there he fitted out a fleet to bring him 
gold from Ophir. During the reign of Solomon, the communi- 
cations between Arabia and the Jewish Government were 
frequent and intimate. The artificers and seamen to build 
and to man the fleet would, in part at least, be drawn 
from the natives of the country ; the expedition to Ophir 
would bring the coasting establishment into contact with the 
marine tribes ; and Solomon himself patronized the Arab cara- 
vans, and encouraged the traffic of the spice merchants,” 
and of the ^‘cliapmen,” who, no doubt, carried back glowing 
accounts of what they had seen among the Jews. The renown 
of the Jewish monarch was so great throughout Arabia, that 
the Queen of the distant Sheba set out to gratify her curiosi- 
ty ; for the report which she had heard in her own land” 
was so marvellous, that she believed it not till she came and 
her eyes had seen it.”J His political supremacy was also 
acknowledged, for ‘‘ all the kings of Arabia, and governors of 
^ the country, brought gold and silver unto Solomon.” Nor 
was this connexion transient. 

About a century later, we find that Idumea was governed by 
a Jewish viceroy ,§ and that Jehoshophat built another fleet at 
Ezion-geber, which was wrecked by a tempest. In the following 
reign the inhabitants rebelled ; and though they were subse- 
quently reduced by Amaziah, who conquered Selaor Petra, and 
gave it the name oi Jokthed^ and by Uzziah, who built Elath,” 
or Akaba, and restored it to Judah yet they eventually 
became independent of the Jews.|| After an ascendancy 


* The predatory attack of the Amalckites on Ziklag, and David’s pursuit and 
recovery of the spoil and of the prisoners, are highly illustrative of Arab life. Tlie 
surprise of tlie encampment, and the slaug-hter of all “ save four hundred younff 
men, which rode upon camels and fled,” remind one of many a raid in the time of 
Mahomet fifteen or sixteen centuries later. (See the account in 1 Sam. xxx.) 

t “And kinfir Solomon made a navy of sliips in Ezion-geber, which is beside Elath, ‘ 
on the shore of the lied Sea, in the land of Edom.” (1 ix. 2C>— 2 Chron. viii. 17.) 

t “ She came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bare spices, 
and very much gold and precious stones.’* * * § (1 Kings x. 2.) “ Neither was there 
any such spice as the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon.” (2 Chron. ix. 0.) 

§ (1 Kings xxii. 47 — RosenmiiUert III. 187.) This “ deputy,” called elsewhere the 
king of Edom, joined the Israelitish and Jewish monarch in an attack upon the Moa- 
bites. (2 Kings iii. 9, 12, 2G.) 

II This coriesponds with the address of Isaac to Esau, “ By thy sword shalt thou 
live, and shalt serve thy brother ; and it shall come to pass, when thou shalt have the 
dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck.” {Gen, xxvii. 40 ) 
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of nearly two centuries, the Jews in their turn began to suffer 
from the Edomites. In the reign of Ahaz, they made incursions 
into Judea, and carried off many captives. Rezin, king of Syria, 
after besieging Jerusalem (742 B. C.) expelled <the Jews frona 
Elath, and reinstated the Edomites in its possession.* * * § But 
Ave find a few years later, that a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack upon Petrea, where a remnant of 
the Amalekites still dwelt, and finally ejected them from thence ; 
the movement was, however, partial, and did not affect the 
general prosperity of the Edomites. Unchecked by the Jews, 
they prosecuted in peace their mercantile speculations, and 
extended themselves on all sides from Bostra on the North to 
Uedan on the South.f They took advantage of the adversities 
of the Jewish nation to appropriate to themselves the southern 
part of Judea, from which, however, they were driven by the 
Maccabees: arjd they Avere in part at least finally incorporated 
among the Jews by John Ilyrcaniis, who forced them to sub- 
mit to circumcision and other Jewish customs. § 

But before this period, the Idumeans had already been sup* 
planted in their southern possessions by the Ishraaelitish tribe 
of the Naba^theans. These had probably lived hitherto in 
the Desert or by the Red Sea, and followed the occupations 
of a Nomad and of a mercantile life.|| They now took possession 
cf Petra, and thence commanded the traffic Avhich flowed 
northward from Western Arabia. We first hear of them 
three centuries before the Christian era, baffling the attacks of 
the Macedonian monarchs of Babylon, at the approach of 
Avhosc armies they disj)ersed their flocks in the unapproachable 
Deserts, and defended their other property behind the rocky 
ramparts of Petra. On one of these occasions, their steady 
adherence to mercantile pursuits is exemplified by the absence 

* 2 Kings xvi. 6, as explained by Rosenmuller, III. 188. 

f This is evident from allusions in the Prophets : — Jer. xlix. 8, 20 — 22. — Is. xxxiv. 
6 ;^lxiii. 1. — Ezek, xxv. 13 — liosenm. HI. 189. See alsoEzclc. xxvii. 16, as rendered by 
Heoren. Addressing the Phcnicians, the prophet says, “ Edom also managed thy 
trade, and thy great affairs ; emerakbs, purple, broidered work, cotton, bezoar, and 
precious stones, she gave thee for the wares thou deliveredst to her. {Asiatic Re^ 
searches f II. 102.) 

I 1 Maccabees, v. 

§ Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 9, I ; see also the authorities quoted by the translator, 
Wniston. It is remarkable that the Idumeans, though clearly of Ahraliamic stock, 
did not previously practise the rite of circumcision, the more so as the other Abra- 
handc tribes farther South appear never to have foregone it. 

II See an elaborate paper by A/. Quatremeret Journ. Asiatique.^ Janv. Fevr. Mars^ 
1835. After noticing that the Nabatheans are not alluded to either in Scripture 
(wherein he seems mistaken), or by Herodotus, he adds that the Greek and Latin 
authors, “tons s’accordent h placer dans V Arabic la contr^e qu’ occupait cette na- 
tion, moins guerri^re qn’ active et industrieuse.” {Page G, tome xv.) 
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Qf most the men^ who are noticed as having been engaged 
in^ a coilimercial expedition. Their manners and habits, as 
described by Diodorus Siculus, coincide remarkably with those 
of the Arabs the present day. Passionately fond of freedom, 
their home was the Inviolable Desert, where the springs were 
known to themselves alone, and whither, in perfect security, 
they betook themselves, with their flocks and tiieir herds of 
camels, when attacked by a foreign foe. 

Such was the independent kingdom of the Nabatheans. It 
was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the West, by Egypt ; on 
the North, by Syria and Palestine, and on the Sonili and East by 
the Desert and the AelanlticGnlph ; but in the latter direction, 
its borders, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, advanced some 
way along tlie shores of tlie lied Sea, and IiiIa) the heart of tlie Pe- 
ninsula. Pliny refers to them as the Arabians next to Syria. 
And their moiiarclis, the kings of Arabia,” arc frequently 
noticed in the later annals of the Jews and of the liomans, 
under tlie names of Arctas and Obodas.f 

Whilst the prosperity of the Nabatheans was at its height, a 
singular at tack was made by tlie Homans upon the spicy regions 
of Arabia Felix. About the year 24 B. C., during the reign of 
Augustus, Aelius (hillus set out in command of a Roman 
army of 10,000 men, as.^isted by Oliodas, king of Petra, with 
a thous lud of his Nabatheans and five hundred Jews. The 
expedition started from Clcopatris or Suez, and having reached 
Lciike Come ([irobably JJaardji a port of Nabatluja, on the 
Arabian shore of the lied Se;>, was there delayed by sickness 
for a year. The Roman army, beguiled by the treachery of 
the Nabathean minister, then imversod by circuitous and diDi- 
cult routes, a country ailernately <Iesert and fertile. After a 
march of many days, they passed through the friendly country 
of Aretas, a Nabathean and a kinsman of Obodas. At last 
they reached and took Mariaha, a city six miles in circum- 
ference, and from thence proceeded to Marsyaha^ the siege of 
which, from the strength of its fortifications, and the scarcity 
of water, they were obliged to raise: they then retreated 
hurriedly along the coast toward the North. The advance, 
owing to the artifices of the Arabs, and the asperity of the . 

Ill Kabatreis, qui sunt ex Arabia conlcrrnini S}U‘ifc. {Hist. Nat, XII. 37.) 

f Aveias and Obofias are the Groolc forms of Uarith and Oheid^ or Ahod, o\' 
Ahbdd. Tlu! 7iame of Arctas is co?imiou iji .Tcwi.sh and Roman history. 'The Araidau 
ivifc of Ilcrod Antipii ’j, will bo in tbe momory of all, as the daug'liter of Arctus, binji’ 
of the Anddaus: and the Arotas of Damascus is familiar to every reader of the 
Bible (2 Cor, xi. 32.) la the W(,':ik rcigai of Caligula, he had seized upon Damascus. 
(See also Joseph dr Bell Jud. I. 4. 7,—Antiq, XllL 15, 1.) 

J See M. Quairemerc\ Mem. Journ. As., XV, 36. 
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way, occupied six montlis ; the retreat, only two. From a 
port called Nera Come, they again embarked for Mf/os Hormos^ 
on the Egyptian Coast, lii Mariaba and Marsyaba have 
been traced the names of Marel and Saba, capitals of Yemen 
but there is a singular obscurity in the account of this trans- 
action given by Strabo and Pliny, and though the former 
was a personal friend of Aelius Gallus, and his narrative may 
therefore l)e depended upon, it seems im])ossible, except in a 
very few instances, to recognize with confidence the names of 
the towns, or peoples, or districts through which the expedition 
passed.f Neither do we gain much knowledge as to the social 

]Marc]), as wc liavc seen above, v'as anciently calb'd also Saba. They may have 
formed two eapibils ; or t!io one have been the a])j)eIIation of the district, the other 
of the ca))jtal. Some Ara]>ic j^'eof^rapher.s say that Saba was the name of the city, 
iMareb of the royal i-esidonce. May they not b^ tli have been eombiiied into one name 
Mar Sana, or Marsyaba V {C. de P rc. I. — Matte Prun's (jcogjuiplnj, /?. 215.) 

The reader, who is cuiao^us to follow (nii tliis question, should consult two very elabo- 
rate, ingenious, and learned pa]»ors in the Journal Asialiqup^ for July and September, 
1840, by M. TulgHmee i'j-esnel, who endc'.avonrs to reconcile the varying statements of 
iMiny, Strabo, ami ITtoemyn 'I'ho writer oxbibits some curious recognitions, in 
inoilerii nauiea, of th<^ ancient ap[)ellatioiis, Imt the general impression is one of 
suiq)) !se, that out oi sneb extensive*, inatrrials, no little common ground has been dis- 
covered betwetm Classical r .d Mahometan Ai-;\bia, especially, wlum wo consider how 
slatioiiaiy upon the whole are the names of places and tribc.s in that country. 

f This obscurity is not to bf' ^Yondered at. The genius of the Arabic language 
so foroign in struebirc' and prunnnciatiim to the Roman car, the strangeness of 
the country, eml thi' bewddiTmeut occa lioned by the unfriendly and circuitous guid- 
ance of th(' Arab n!!ie;g tvotild involve the route, as well as the name, in uncertainty. 

IMr. jonstcr says of Arabia, titafc the writers of antiquity possessed l)oth more 
‘ exteiiNivo and more accur.ik; inforinaiiou than ourseh es‘* (I. 5,>.) TJiis con- 
elusion, witiiout very great modification, we believe to bo erroneous. If confined to 
some ti'aets on the iiortii-tvest of Arabia, ami to Ycrntm, or at least to the space 
between Oman and Yemen, (as it is by M. F. Fresnel, ./otnvi d Asiatique, Juillet, 1840, 

8-1,) it becomes iuoro inteliigiblo : for those parts then possessed a Government 
in some measure elv ilized, ami held communications with Fiirope. But as to the 
IhsihiMiIa ;',vner.ihy, our kno’vJodg(3 is surely now much more extensive and accurate 
I, bail that of the Aneieni s. lii their time, indeed, tlioro ivas less of exclusive bigotry j 
but the iiiliabitants were iidinilidy more liarbarous, and their sub-division into a tlioii- 
sand iud('|H'ndtmt sections wmuld rcmicr the acquisition of any general view of the 
» m impossible. Now, on the contrary, althougli Islam lias excluded 

.■i;/;,' -'/< /■■ 1 ' ii small and .sacred circuit, yet it has Uiiited the Arabians under a 
eommou supremacy, and rendered it easy to gain concentrated information. We 
Jiave now the advantages at many various points of a civilized and often literary 
population; of geograpliieal works by the Arabs themselves; of professional tra- 
vellers, both Mahometans and oUk^vs ; of a Furopf'an settlement at Aden ; of scienti- 
iic surveys of the coast, and of mmdi inbinial geography, illustrated by the wars in 
Arabia,, iroiu those of iMa.honiet to the extensive operations umh rtukeii b^' tl:e Pacha 
of Ifg) pt in the lu'csent cmlury lor the subjugation <d‘ the Wahabics*. IMuch of 
Arabia is still unexplored, but tlim-e is reason to behove that such portions of it 
are eliithiy sandy deserls. 

But whatever may have been the kiimvledge of the Roman geogTaphers, it appears 
to us, that Mr. F(U’ster has failed in obtaining from them any intelligible account of 
the route of Aeiiiis Gallus. The arguments by which he carries the Roman com- 
mander across nearly the whole of Arabia seem to be singularly fanciful. The time 
passed is no decisivi* argument. Six months might very well be wasted by an artful 
Arab in conducting, by devious and dimcult passages, an army from a port on the 
North of the Uedjaz along the Mcccan range of hills to Negran, and thence to 
Yemen. Delay in carrying a body of troops through a difficult and hostile country 
is not to be estimated by the marchc.s which au unencumbered traveller makes. A 
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or politicQ^l state of Central and Northern Arabia. The most 
important fact broiiglit to light, as connected with our present 
survey, is the wide range occupied by the Nabathean Govern- 
ment ; for it possessed a port for commerce some way down 
the Red Sea, and was connected inland, as in the case of Aretas, 
with influential oflF-shoots of the same tribe. 

The kingdom of Nabathea, thus extensive and powerful at 
this period, became gradually dependent upon Rome ; and was 
at last subdued by Cornelius Palma, the governor of Syria 
(A, D, 105), and annexed to the vast empire of Trajan. Out 
of its ruins sprang up, in due time, other phases of border 
government, and these eventually formed themselves into the 
Ghassanidc Kingdom. But the history of the dynasty of 
Ghassan cannot be developed without the aid of Mahometan 
tradition, (on which it is not our intention in the present article 
to trench, and) which, at this era, begins first to cast the glim- 
mer of an imperfect twilight upon Arabia. 

In the Amalekitcs and Nabathcans we recognize very plainly 


considerable period must also have been spent in sieg’es and warlike operations. In 
the retreat, on the contrary, a direct and much easier road was indicated, and it was 
traversed witli all possible expedition. 

Wo have little laith in many of Mr. Forster’s eonclusioiis. Ilis sanijuinc 1)olief in 
the identity of places, appears often to increase with the dilTciamee of name, and the 
amount of mystical ana grammatical inversion^ which is iinjialpable to ordinary eyes 
and ears, lie thus identities Caripeta with (Ja>iataln : 'J’liis name has needlessly 

* perplexed the critics. Caripeta is an easy and obvious misnomer, proh.'ibly of 
‘ transcribers, for Carial r, an inlaml town previously mentiouod by Pliny and the 
‘ seat apparently of his Carrei, and Cariata exists at this <lay, on the very ronle* in 
‘ question, the Nedjd road to Yemen, in the tovvn of Kariataiii.” (11. (U4.) But 
Kariataiii thus forced into n'semblanee wijh Caripeta, is a common appellation 
grounded on a grammatical formation : it is the dual of tlie word “ village,” ami 
signifies “the two villages;” and thus has no connexion cither with Caripeta or 
Cariata, the latter of which would signify “(single) village.” Again Mr. Forster 
“recovers” the CalingU of Pliny in the Beni Khalid of the present day, from the 
resemblance of the names I {Ibid, 311.) 

Mr. Forster takes credit to himself for another discovery : “ Tlie author at 
‘ length was led to observe in the well known classical denominations, Katabanio, 

* Katabanum, or Kabatanum, and Kattaheni or Kottabani, so many easy inversions 

of the name Beni Kahtan^ (1, 83.) This again is identified with the Bana 
of Ptolemy (j?. 84), and (/>. 91.) But it is in the last degree improbable, 

that the classics should have taken the common pn'fix (Beni) to every tribe ; 
and in this case placed it at the end of the name, aijd otherwise incorporated it 
with the word. To trace any connection between Bana, Baenum, and Beni Kahtan, is 
simply absurd. Again, by an “ anagram or inversion, the Mesha of Moses, and tlie 
Zames Moiis of the classical geographers prove to bo one and the same name” 
(p. 00.) Those are also identified with Mascemanes, Mishma, or Mashma Sumama, 
and are finally “ contracted into Shaman or Sainan 1” (p. 100.) 

Diklah, the JokUnide, is “clearly disccriiihle” in the modern Dhu 1’ Khalaah, 
Dhulkelastae. “ The names Diklah, Dhulkelaste, and Dhu 1’ Khalaah, will be readily 
recognized liy orientalists, as one and the same in pronunciation” (/>. 148.) Few 
orientalists will admit this, besides that the modern name is evidently a compound, 
formed by the possessive DAw, Contractions usually occur after the lapse of years, 
but here Mr. Forster would have us reverse the process ; and assigning the developed 
name to the moderns, refer the contraction of it to the times of Moses ! 
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the descendants of Esau and of Ishmael. It is not necessary 
to suppose that a conscious knowledge of this descent always 
rested in the nations themselves, or that the tradition descend- 
ed among them without interruption or cessation. The vicissi- 
tudes occasioned by conquest, migration, and foreign connec- 
tion, render it, in the last degree, improbable that a clear sense 
of traditional origin would be preserved for so many centuries 
by a barbarous people possessed of no recorded memorials. 
Yet the circumstances of name and location would themselves 
suggest the probability of this descent in the mind of those 
possessed of the Mosaic record; and we find in the Jewish 
authors, inspired and uninspired, sufficient indications that such 
conclusion was actually drawn. The natural inference would, 
from time to time, spread from the Jews to the tribes them- 
selves whom it concerned, and reinforce the imperfect rem- 
nants of loose tradition still lingering in their mind, their 
habits, or their language. The Jews so extensively peopled 
the north-west of Arabia, and at one time possessed so great 
political and social infiiiencc there, that their scriptural and 
tradifional accounts of patriarclial times must necessarily have 
obtained a wide notoriety, and commanded a general acceptance 
among the Abrahamic tribes. When the latter, therefore, by 
the increase of population, migratory habit, or the force of 
war, were driven southward into Central Arabia, they no doubt 
carried with them, and re-produced in the new settlements, 
their patriarchal traditions, 

We learn from Mahometan tradition, that the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Mecca, Medina, and the desert Syria, were Amale- 
kites ; and that it was an Amalekite tribe, which, attracted to 
Mecca by the well Zamzam, there received and nurtured the 
youthful Ishmael and his forlorn mother. The legend is a 
myth, or rather a travestied plagiarism from Scripture. Ama- 
lekite or Idumean tribes were no doubt scattered over the 
country, and formed either the aboriginal population of Mecca, 
or settled there, perhaps in conjunction with immigrants from 
Yemen, at a very remote period. Subsequently, an Ishmaeli- 
tish tribe, either Nabathean, or of some collateral stock, came 
thither also, and acquired great influence. It brought along 
with it the patriarchal legend of Abrahamic origin, and en- 
grafted it upon the local superstition, which was either native 
or imported from Yemen ; and thus arose the mongrel wor- 
ship of the Kaaba, and the Ishmaelitish legends, of which 
Mahomet took so great advantage.* 

* It hardly needs be ad^ed, that this theory is quite independent of the question, 
whether the Nabatheans were an Ishmaelitish race. We believe them to have been 
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Regardtng the religious tenets and customs of the Ahra- 
liamic races of Arabia, we liave but scanty information. That 
they originally possessed a knowledge of God, and of the 
verities which exercised the faith of Abraham, cannot be 
doubted. We are assured by the inspired peii-rnan, that Abra- 
ham cared for the moral culture and religious training of his 
progeny ; and for some time at least, tliey kept the way 


so, and tln’ii- wide-sprcnid slioots (as ovideiu’cd by the story ol‘ Aelius Gallus,) present 
a ready source Tor an IsliuKielltihJi settlement at iMecea ; lait as far as re,<;-ards the 
theory stated in the text, it may have been any other Ahrahamic tribe, ])Ossossed 
throui:);-h intimacy with the Jews, of the necessary patriarch. d ]('^^end of descent IVom 
Ishrauel, &c. 

Oil the special question of the aHiliation of tiie Nahatheanq I\r Quatremere {Journ. 
As., XV. 98,) and after him IM. (h de IhTcov.al (i. dfO hold that they are not 
Arabs; but tiic latter admits that“tlie rams of INehaiotir {Is. lx. 7) reier to the 
Nalialheans “(Nabit di's Arabe.sA la posU'rUe. (V Isinal.'’ (I, IKO.) 

M. Quatromere’s ai'S'umeuts ay;-ainst the position are ; L That the Nahailtpaiis arc 
not reckoned by ike JShthoincfans as Arabs, which they would ha^’c been if desi'cnded 
from Ishmael. But the reason why they are not so ri'ckoned, is becuus’e of their 
foreign dialect and manner, actpiired liy settlement in tlio north- rn eoiintry,..and tlu-ir 
contact with tiio Syrians and Chaldc.ans {(!. de Perc , 1. h7.) Tli(\v spoke ChahU'an 
as W('ll as Araliie, and the former infu-ed itsidf into (lie idlco)! of the latter* Tlie 
Aralis, pmietilions above .all lhiiq;s in the purity of tlieir tonrau*, excludfa these 
barliarous spj'akers (if it from Urn }>iilc of Arabs, a.m! by eonscMjiience from the 
privih'go of ;i sujiposcd descent fioin i dnnael. An inb-Hi,';cnt H.-dji, who bad latelv 
travelled in Arabia, when (jaeslioned about (bis trib;\ jii it this reply: Thnj arc 
still ejrfajil’^ lie said; “ hut they do not speak pure Arable, (tad. i/e vot therefore strict y 
speahlnq Arc/o’. ’ II. Arab fradltion does not mentioo //a’s' ilr:>C!‘'tt ; but Arab tradition is 
original and trustworthy only as far back as ti'c Cbru.tian i .'a, and tiien only for iifew 
particulars rcgardiin;;’ tiu' aiu’estiy of the Corcisli. Beyond tiiat it. is mere pla'^i.irisui 
from the Jews, and ])osscss('s no authority. !t roppem-s to us most imcuticai to ri'st 
upon it at all : mueh more to place it (as I'd. Qual’cmere Ins ikme) in a successful 
antagonism as cvidciu*e to disprove tlie ]ilaii) intimations of the Old I'estarnent, JIJ. 
The name of the Arab tribe is written v'Uk i\ ]o ( orlsLk.)!^ whereas “ Ts eba- 
iotli,” the son of bsliinael, is wriUeii both in IJtdircw and Arabic with a 
or Tln.-rc is no doubt that the Arabs do make thi.s 

dilFercriee, and if their authority were that of a witness sjieaking from origi- 
nal knowledge', it would have much weight ; but this v\e h.ueihovn not to l>o the 
case. Besides, the two letters are not invariahly kejit. di^tim*^.. In another of tin; 
sons of Ishmael, Teniy, the Hebrew'' letter corresponding Avilh is rendered 

by t thus jaJs (T7>ie lYdchldl, p. 8.) IV. Lastly, ike Mohametans urc acqwdtdcd 

with a tribe c.iilled iy<\butlie<i7is, ond ascribe 0> them a difrcM oriyin, some tracing the 
deseent from Ham, (^tln-rs from Siiem, 1 ut nono from Islnnacl. To this again we 
re])ly that their evidence is mere eonjectun; and no authority whatever ; otherwise, 
it would follow that tin; Mahometans allude to some other tribe under the name 
Anhdt, different from the Nahatheans of the JeAAS and Ciassies. 

It Avill be objoct(;d that if a N:ibat]iea:i tribe settled at Mecca, its own tradition of 
descent from Ishmael Avould have pr(;vent('d the iMahonietan opinion as to the nori- 
Ara.b origin of the Nabathean tribe. But it is not necessary to suppose that the 
tribe Avldeli settled at Mecca was called Nabathean. It may have dropped that name 
as being by rcqmtc un- Arabic, or it may never have been called by it. The great 
Nabaibe ni nation possessetl wide-spread settlements in various (puirters. Many of 
these had prob<ihly their own names, tliough all .styled by foreigners under the generic 
title of Nabatln'ans. » ' 

Still if the objection be deemed insuperable, it is not necessary to hold that the 
Meccan Tshmaelites Avere Nahatheans : they may have been Kedarenes, or any other 
Ishmaclitish race, in which the traditional descent was kept alive by Jewish aid. 
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of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.”’^ The Midianit^, 
four centuries after Abraham, still retained that knowledge ; 
and J ethro, the father-in-law of Moses, appears to have been 
a priest of the True God.t The mode, again, in which 
Balaam, the son of Beor, addressed Balak, the king of the 
Moabites, and the nature of the rites performed at the interview 
between them, prove, that however much they may have fallen 
away from the practice enjoined by the faith of Abraham, they 
yet preserved some knowledge of its truths. Thus also the 
whole tenor of the sayings of Job, who was planted in the 
centre of the Abrahamic races, and of his friends, who were 
of various Abrahamic tribes, implies a minute acquaintance 
with traditional and pure religion. It is reasonable to infer, 
that such knowledge was general, and that it was kept up 
for many generations amongst the branches of the stock of 
Abraham. 

We gather at the same time, that these tribes manifested 
a rapid and widely spread departure from the simplicity of 
Abraham’s worship, and the purity of his doctrines. The 
seeds of dhis defection were already sown in the family of the 
Patriarch’s Either, Terah, who served other gods.”! In the 
third generation from Nahor, we read of the teraphim or ima- 
ges of Laban. § Intimations occur of the Israelites commit- 
ting idolatry in their journey to Palestine ;|| and they probably 
did so through the example of some of the Abrahamic tribes 
inhabiting those regions. One instance is expressly detailed, in 
which they were induced by the Moabites to join in the wor- 
ship of their idol, Baal Peor.^f Similarly we find that many 
centuries after, the Idunieans of Petra exercised a similar in- 
lluence, for the Jewish King Amaziah, after he was come from 
^ the slaughter of the Edomites, brought the gods of the 
^ children of Scir, and set them up to be his gods, and bowed 
^ down himself before them, and burned incense unto them,”* * * § ** 
Such indeed is the result which we should naturally expect; 

* {Gen, xviii. 19.) Tho expressions used are general, and not confined to the branch 
of Isaac: — “For I know him, that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, and do justice and Judgment 
that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.” ’ 

t Compare Exod. ii. 16, iii. 1, with Exod. xviii. 11 & 12. 

I Joshua xxiv. 2. 

§ (Gen. xxxi. 19.) Whatever these teraphim were, they intimate at least some de- 
parture from the pure worship and belief of Abraham. 

II Amos V. 26 — Acts vii. 42, 

^ Numbers xxv. 1, &c. 

** 2 Chron. xxv. 14, 


Y T 
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witli same irresistible tendencies towards idolatry as the 
Israelites^ but without the constant checks which repressed them, 
it would have been wonderful indeed if they had not fallen into 
gross and debasing Paganism. 

Declension into idolatry must, in the end, have displaeed the 
memory both of Abraham and his religion, had not the 
neighbourhood and intercourse of the Jews, as they revived 
the knowledge of patriarchal descent, supplied likewise an 
acquaintance with the purer faith of their common progenitor. 
Political connexion with the Jews settled every here and there 
in Arabia, and the frequent passage of the Arab caravans 
through the borders of Palestine and Syria, w’ould deepen and 
extend this knowledge. How far it affected the tenets and 
practices of the Arabs generally, we have no exact means of 
knowing ; circumcision w%a8 received amongst them apparently 
as an Abrahainic rite, and the story of Abraham, grievously 
distorted indeed, and shorn of its spiritual bearing, but yet 
joossessing a germ of truth, was current at Mecca prior to Islaih, 
and was inwrought into some of the ritual observances of the 
I^aa ba. 

Tile rise of Christianity, and the confirmation given by its 
missionaries to tlie main drift of such traditional facts, would 
impart to them fresh credit. The birth-place of tliis new 
religion bordered cIokSC upon the residence of the Ishrnaelitc 
Arabs, and its political Influence soon became paramount in 
Nabathea and Idumea : both circumstances would expose the 
inhabitants to the frequent solicitations of the earliest mission- 
aries. Paul himself spent some time in their country.* In the 
beginning of the third century, we find tlie goveimor of Arabia 
anxious to learn the doctrines of Origen, and sending an 
urgent summons for him through the Prefect of Egypt. Shortly 
after, a lieresy having gained ground in Arabia, which repre- 
sented the soul us perishing at death, to be raised again at the 
judgment day, a numerous synod was assembled, and Origen 
being again summoned, convinced the innovators of their 
errors. I In the fourth century, Petra was the residence of a 
metropolitan, whose diocese embraced the Ancient Idumea and 
lNabathea4 Considering all these efforts, and the zeal of the 
Anchorites, who are said to have peopled some of these deserts 
with their solitary cells, it may appear surprising that the 


♦ Galatians i, 17. 
f JOuseb, Hut, Eccl. vi. 10, 37. 

X Under the name of Palestina Teriia, or SalutariSt this metropolitan was sub- 
sequently placed under the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
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countries about the Aelanitlc Gulph were not more thoroughly 
evangelized, and that tlieir people were not brought more ex- 
tensively within the pale of Christianity. But there were 
strong countervailing influences at work, Arab and Jewish, 
which the evangelists of that day were unable to overcome. 
These, for the present at least, we have not space to eftter 
upon. 

We shall now endeavour to sketch the mercantile pi'o- 
gress of the border tribes, and to trace the causes of their 
decadence. 

It has been well remarked by Heercn, that the grand feature 
distinguishing ancient from modern commerce, was that it con- 
lined itself almost exclusively to the dry land, and that the 
sea traffic was simply a subordinate appendage. A long and 
uninterrupted continent, in later times the greatest obstacle to 
commerce, constituted then its chief facility. The desert 
steppes of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of the ancients 
— the companies of camels, their fleets ; but the barbarous 
hordes of those wild lands rendered it perilous for a few mer- 
chants alone to attempt so arduous a journey, and hence the 
necessity for caravans^ to assemble at fixed spots and conven- 
tional periods, and travel in a common direction, and by known 
and determined routes. Thus the marts and main points of 
traffic became settled and notorious tlirougbout tlie ancient 
world. For like reasons,” says Hecren, the very course of 
‘ the caravan was not a matter of free choice, but of eslablish- 
‘ ed custom. In the vast steppes of sandy deserts, which they 
‘ had to traverse, nature had sparingly allotted to the traveller 
‘ a few scattered places of rest, where, under the shade of palm 
‘ trees, and beside the cool fountains at their feet,^ the mer- 
‘ chant and his beast of burden iniglit enjoy the refreshment 
^ rendered necessary by so much suffering; Such places of 
^ repose became enfrepofs of commerce, and ,not unfrequently 
‘ the sites of temples and sanctuaries, under the protection of 
‘ which the merchant prosecuted his trade,] and to which the 
J pilgrim resorted.”* 

These circumstances operated with tlieir full weight upon 
Arabia, and even in the times of Jacob, as we have noticed, 
the Ishmacli'te traders in the North of the Peninsula had 
established a caravan traffic bctweeti Egypt and the eastern 
lands. When the countries to the North and West of Arabia 

{ITeereiCs liesearclm : Africa, I. 23.) The last sentence bears strongly 
the origin and progress of Mecca. But it will gUll be a question, which had 
wie priority; the temple or the mercantile station ? 
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becaine more densely peopled, and civilization advanced, the 
traffic extended and settled down into fixed channels with 
established stations. 

One great line of commerce took its rise in Yemen, and 
guided by the north-westerly trend of the coast, tracked 
through the Hedjaz and thence towards the Mediterranean. 
Kegarding this route, we quote the following passage from the 
Researches of the learned and accurate Heeren : — 

This writer (Strabo) mentions at least one of the intervening stations, 
which the caravans from Arabia Felix usually passed through, and determines 
the time which tlie journey occupied. They consumed seventy days in 
going from Yemen to Petra, and passed in their route a place named 
Albus Pag as (A^vKg Kagr) of the Greeks, and the Havra or Avani 
of the Arabians), This place is situated on the Arabian Gulph, under 
N. Lat., on the boundaries of the fertile country of Nejed, belonging 
to Central Arabia. Hence it is evident, that the caravan road extended 
along the Arabian Gulpli, most probably touched upon Mecca, the ancient 
Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontiers of Arabia Felix. By this route 
the caravans would enjoy the advantage of passing through fertile regions 
in the midst of their journey; while deeper in the interior, they would 
have had to traverse long and dreary sandy deserts The number of days’ 
journey agrees very well with the distance. From Mariaba to Petra, is 
reckoned about 1,260 geographical miles, which, divided by sixteen, the 
ordinary distance which caravans travel in a day, amount to seventy.* 

Another line of traffic, commencing likewise in the south- 
ern extremity of Arabia, ran directly North to the Persian 
Gulph, and thence northward still into Persia, or in a north- 
westerly direction, towards Syria. Upon this head we shall 
quote further from the same author : — 

This same writer (Strabo) has left us also some few particulars respecting 
the trading mutes of Eastern Arabia, Jt was the inhabitants of the city 
of Gerra, on the Persian Gulph, who more especially carried on the cara- 
van trade. They kept up a commercial intercourse with tbe marts of 
Iladramaut, the journey to which occupied forty days, the road stretching 
liglit across the great sandy desert in the south-east of the Peninsula, 
and not along the coast. The distance in a direct line from Hadramaut 
to Gerra is not less than from 650 to 700 miles, and would consequently 
require a forty days’ journey. 

Besides this, there existed, as we learn from the words of the Prophet, a di- 
rect intercourse between the Eastern Coast of the Peninsula, and Gerra and 
Pheuicia, For, he says, the merchants of Dedan brought the merchandize of 
the Persian Gulph to Tyre, xxvii. 15,) whose route must consequently 

have run through the north-eastern part of the land. This fact is still further 
proved by a passage from Isaiah, who when he threatens Arabia with a foreigTi 
invasion, forgets not to mention the interruption which it would cause to its 
commerce. “ In the wilderness of Arabia, ye will he benighted, oh, ye 
caravans of Dedan ! To the thirsty bring out water, inhabitants of Tema ; 
bring forth bread for the fugitives ! for they fly before the sword and 

*■ (Heeren s Researches ; Asiatic Nations, II. 106.) See also the, detail of routes 
(App. D., III. 488, et, seq, ), and the valuable map illustrating the lines of traffic, 
in Yol L) 
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before the fury of war.”* * * § The trading caravans of Dedan, which had hitherto 
journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from their usual route by the 
approach of the enemy, and compelled to pass their nights in the wilderness, 
where the hospitable tribe of I'erna, out of compassion, would bring them 
water and bread. Tema was situated on the western border of the fertile 
province of Nejed, by which therefore the road passed. From this road 
the caravans were to be compelled to turn, in order to. hide themselves iu 
the desert, I 

This commerce afforded a vast field of employment for the 
Arab tribes. Some traded on their own account, and these 
generally settled down as the occupants of the emporia or com- 
mercial cities in their vicinity. Others, without directly en- 
gaging in the traffic, became the carriers of it; their camels 
were the means of transport, and they received hire both for 
them and for the protection of the goods by the way. A 
frontier customs duty was also probably exacted* These con- 
tinued ill their N omad habits. Both were enriched, but the 
traders most. 

' Large commercial stations grew rapidly up. Of those on 
the north-eastern coast, the chief was Gerra, (the modern 
Lachsa,) which commanded the Indian traffic of the Persian 
Gulp!,, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, as well as of the western 
lines noticed in the above extract. It was, according to Strabo, 
a Chaldean or Babylonian colony ; and we learn from Agathar- 
eides, that its Arabian and Indian commerce rendered its peo- 
ple one of the richest in the world. J This traffic was far 
removed from the Meccan Arabs, and did not intimately afiect 
their interests. 

The western line along the Hedjaz is that which demands 
our closest attention. The products of Yemen,® its southern 
terminus, are stated by Herodotus to have been frankincense, 
myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, and lcdanon.§ To these mdiy be added 
gold and precious stones, as the proper productions of Arabia ; 
and ivory, ebony, and spices, as importations from India and 
Africa. II We have seen that the Jews, under Solomon, took 
advantage of this line of commerce ; they also opened it up 
to the Pheiiicians, who joined them in their naval expedition 
in the lied Sea.if Four hundred years later (about 600 B. C.), 

* Isaiah xxi. 13—15, with Gesenius’ commentary. “ These passages of the Pro- 
‘ phets arc of the j^reater importance, from the seldomness with which caravans are 
‘ nientioDod by liisiorical writers. It is from them, and not from the historians, that 
‘ may be gathered the extent of the commerce of the ancient world.” 

t Ileeren as above {II. 107,108.) 

I /Jew, 325— 233, (See. 

§ Herod, III. 107 : Cinnamon, however, belongs not to Arabia, but to India 
{Heeren, ibid,pp. 90—240.) 

il Hecren, ibid, 

T[ 1 Kings ix, 26 & 27. 
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the denunciations of Ezekiel against the haughty Tyre, prove 
that a busy and constant intercourse still subsisted, by which 
the' Tytian marts, in exchange for Syrian wares, replenished 
themselves with the rarities of Yemen.* Three or four cen- 
turies passed, and we find from Eratosthenes that the Minajana 
or Arabs of the Hedj^z, were still the carriers of the Yemen 
goods from Hadhramaut to Ayla (or Akaba) ; and the same 
author notices (as we learn through Strabo,) that the journey 
was one of seventy days, thus wonderfully coinciding with the 
stages of the same route even at the present day.f 

The Roman Empire, gradually extending its irresistible rule 
to the confines of Arabia, fostered and at first increased the 
traffic of the Arabian caravans. The Nabatheans of Petra 
especially prospered. They were enabled to prosecute, in com- 
parative peace and protection, their mercantile projects. Mili- 
tary roads, too, aided the commerce. From Ayla, or Akaba, a 
great highway led to Petra, branching off in one direction to- 
wards Gaza on the Mediterranean, and on the other towards 
Damascus.^ Upon these lines arose large and thriving emporia. 
Like the magnificent Palmyra on the Mesopotamian route, so 
did stately and luxurious cities, from Damascus southward, 
spring up under the auspices of Rome. ‘‘ Modern travellers 
^ have brought to light the remains of the cities East of the 

* Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea (the ancient Decapolis and 

^ Havra.) The magnificent ruins of Gcrasa, (Dslcres,§) 

^ Gadara, and Philadelphia (Amman,) some of which are little 
^ inferior to those of Palmyra. Decayed temples, colonnades, 
^ and amphi-thcatres, show the former grandeur and opulence 

Ezeh. xxvii. 19—24, which Heercn translates “ Wadan and Javan brought thee 

* from Sanaa, sword blades, cassia, and cinnamon, in exchange for thy wares. The mer- 

* chants of Saha and of liaama traded with thee / the best spices, precious stones, and 

* gold brought they to thee for thy wares. Haran, Canna, Aden, Saba, traded with thee.§ ** 
He adfis : “ Some' of these places, as Aden, Canna, and riaran,all celebrated sea-poris 
on the Indian Sea, as well as Sanaa and Saba, or Muriaba, still the capital of reincn, 
have retained their names unehanj^ed to the present day; the site of others, as 
WadanJ on the Straits of Babel Mandeb, rest only on y)robablc eonjf'cture. These 
accurate statements of the Prophet, at all events, prove what a special knowledge the 
inhabitants of Palestine bad of happy Arabia, and how ^n’oat and active the inter- 
course with that country must have been ” {Hcerens lies., II. 98.) 

t See Sprenger's Life of Mahomet, p. 10, where the stag'os, seventy in number, are 
detailed. Theophrastus also gives some curious particulars rej^arding the traffic in 
fi‘ankinccus<‘, iriyrTh, and cassia, with Saba and Adramotiiis, which corresponds evi- 
dently with Hadhramaut. {Ileereiis As. lies., II. 98.) 

I These were the routes still in use in Mahomet’s time for the Syrian caravans. 
Hashiin, the gT»'at-prandfather of Mahomet, died at Ghazza (Gaza), when on a 
mercantile expedition to Syria. llis property was brouf,riit back froni thence. 
{Wdchidi,p. M -Sprenger, p. 30.) 

§ See the beautiful <la|?uerrcotype views of Jerash, with its wihlcrness of ruined 
columns, pillars, and temples, in the illustrated edition of Keith's Evidence of Fro- 

phecy, published in 1848. 
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f of these cities, ^vhen they were the seats of the Indian- 
^ Arabian commerce.”* Still farther South was the ancient 
Bostra ; and again beyond that Petra, Leuke Come, and the 
other marts of the Nabatheans. 

We have already traced the history of the emporium Petra, 
with its seaport Ay la or Akaba, from the times of the Jewish 
monarch down to the Christian era. Under the auspices of 
Komc, Petra rose along with her dependencies to an incredible 
opulence. Unheeded in the desert, and for centuries forgotten, 
the stately ruins of the hill-encircled city, with its chiselled 
rocks, still remain an evidence that may not be gain-sayed, of 
the truth of history, of the mighty traffic once appropriated by 
the marts of Petra, of the princely magnificence of her mer- 
chants, and of the unerring certainty of prophetic denuncia- 
tion, f Pliny and Strabo both describe the city, and a friend 
of the latter, Athenodoras the Stoic, who had visited it, related 
to him with admiration tlie excellence of its government under 
a native prince, and the security with which Roman and other 
foreigners resided theref. Its prosperity was, however, entire- 
ly dependent upon the caravan trade, which there changed 
carriage, and passed from the southern into the hands of the 
northern merchants. Diodorus Siculus, in deSjpribing with 
wonderful precision the habits of tfie Nabathean Arabs, attri- 
butes their superiority over the other Bedouin tribes to this 
trade. Their commercial pursuits,” he says, are the chief 
^ cause of their greater prosperity. For many of the tribe 
^ follow the business of transporting to the Mediterranean 
^ frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, which are trans- 
‘ ferred to them by the carriers from Arabia Felix.”§ 

Strabo also writes that the merchandise of the Arabian Gulph 
used to be transported from Leuke Come, on the Red Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Rhinocolura Ar!s/ijy a town upon the 
Mediterranean, and from it to other ports. || And Pliny notices 

♦ ffeeren\' As. II. 110. 

+ No better illustration of the marvellous fulfilment of these prophecies can 
be given than that by Keitli, in the edition of his work above referred to, in which 
modern skill has been happily pressed into the service of propheey by the presenta- 
tion of photoj^raphie sketches of the chief scenes of prophesied desolation. In the 
palmy days of its regal magnificence^ who could have foretold that Petra, secured 
apparently behind its rocky embattlements, would have become utterly waste and 
desolate, and not Damascus or any other city ? 

1 Strabo, XVI. 

§ Sec Forster* s Arabia^ I. 224. 

jj Strabo ut Supra, 
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the double route from Petra northward to Palmyra, and west- 
ward to Iraza.* 

It was thus, that in the early part of the Christian era , the 
Nabatheans reached the height of their glory, and extended them- 
selves not only to the north, but southwards, towards the 
Hedj&z. But the power of Rome, which had thus fostered the 
Arab trade, now produced another consequence, which, eventu- 
ally, sapped the prosperity of the caravans of the Hedjaz and 
of Petra. 

In very remote times, there is reason to believe, that the 
Egyptians^ h^ld a trans-marine intercourse with the nations of 
India;! aud it has been clearly ascertained that at some periods 
they manned fleets upon the Red Sea, and thus communi- 
cated with the shores of Arabia.! That there existed a 
direct intercourse between Yemen and India from an early 
period is equally certain. Speaking of Muza (or Mocha), the 
author of the Periplus says, that it was wholly inhabited by 

* Arab ship-owners and sailors, who traded to the opposite port 
^ of Barygaza (Broach,) with the productions of their native 
^ country.”§ 

So long as this commerce was confined to the Indian Ocean, 
and did not^ penetrate the Red Sea, it only supplied material 
for the caravans of Yeinlh and Petra, and ministered to the 
prosperity of the Arab tribes. But the power and energy of 
the Romans were not satisfied with this mediate carriage. 
They projected a direct traffic between the ports of India and 

* Hist. Nai.f VI, 32, Nabataei Arabiae populus, oppidum includiunt Potram no- 
I mine in convalle, ♦ ♦ ♦ circumdatura moutibus inaccessis. Hue convenit utiiimque 
t bivium eoruui qui ct Syria {al Syriae) Palmyram petiere, et eoruiii, qui ab Gaza 
« venenint.” ( Vide Heeren's As. Res.y IJ*. 45, and Joutn, Jsiatique, XV. 20.) 

t See HeererCs Res. ; Africa^ II. 273, Ab. Res. HI. 407. 

I HeererCs As. Res.y HI. 382, ^05 Btnd App. C,, p. 409. The commerce, 
aceording: to Arrian (Periplus,) ’jyas <iQiiductcd by Arabian navigators and traders, 
between Broach and Zanffuel3ai*. Irt^retum for frankincctise and other Arabian 
articles, the products of India, thus described by Aman, were bartered, “ Moreover 

* indigenous productions, such as corn, rice, butter (qhi,) oil of sesamum, coarse 

* and fine cotton goods, and cane honey {sugar i) arc regularly exported from tlie 

* interior of Ariaka (Concan,) and from Barygaza (Broach,) to the opposite coast, 

* Some particular vessels are purposely destined for this trade ; others engage in 

* it only as occasion or opportunity otfers.” Heeren well observes, that this naviga- 
tion was entirely independent of the “ Grmco-Indian commerce,” and much earlier 
than it. Arrian adds : “ This navigation was regularly managed,” i. e., according to 
the monsoons, which, by their alternations, facilitated the communication. The 
^ butter’ is no doubt the * oil of miVA ’ noticed by Ctesias in Ins Indica, c. xxii., and 
“answers to our gfAi” {HeererCs As. HI. 407. See also an interesting note 
by Dr. Sprenger on the details of the coasting passage. {Life of Mahomet, p. 15, 
note 2.)” 

§ Periplus, pp, 10—18. HeererCs As. Res., Ill, 408. 
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the Ked Sea itself ; and casting aside the intervening har- 
bours and the Arabian carriers,* they landed the goodslof India 
and of Yemen at Arsinoe or Cleopatris, our modern Suez, 
or fit the other emporSi on the Egyptian bank of the Ked 
sea-i* 

This proved a fatal blow to the caravan traffic of Arabia. 
The rapidity, the ease, and the economy of a direct communi- 
cation by sea were soon perceived, and quickly brought into 
action, while the slow, expensive, and laborious system of the 
desert route and the camel-carriage fell into complete and irre- 
trievable disuse. The sea-port towns of Yemen alone retain- 
ed tlieir importance, while the land commerce gradually melt- 
ed away ; and with it the merchant stations decayed, and at 
length became utterly desert. Such is the tale, which the 
stately pillars and owl-tenanted palaces of Petra, of Jerash, 
and of Philadelphia, recite, after the lapse of sixteen centuries, 
to the wonder-stricken traveller. 

Another cause co-operated with this fatal change. The Se- 
nile rule of Conrtantinople no longer held the Arab tribes in 
check, as the iron sceptre of Rome had done. The Persian 
monarchy and its dependent, Hira, made frequent inroads upon 
the Syrian frontier, which often formed an arena for the 
struggles of the two empires. The Government of Northern 
Arabia became, in consequence, weak and disorganized. No 
longer attracted by the gains of commerce, and ever and anon 
exposed to the inroads of a Persian force, the inhabitants of Pe- 
tra and the other commercial posts felt the native love of a free 
and predatory life return with a fresh and unopposed vigour ; 
and thus gladly casting off the restraints and formalities of walls 
and of settled habits, they again roamed, as their fathers before 
them, the true sons of the desert. 

So great a political movement as the drying up of a full 
and perennial stream of merchandise, and the abandonment of 
the towns created by that traffic, and possessed of no indepen- 
dent resources, must have been followed by much distress, and 

♦ Vido Sprengefs Life of Mahomet, 15. Strabo, in his account of the expe- 
dition of Aclius Callus, after describing, in the quotation made above, the former 
course of merchandise to Petra, adds : — “ But now it is mostly Itrought down the 

* Nile to Alexandria; for the products of Arabia, with those of India, are carried to 
“ Myos Hormos (a port on the western shore of the Red Sea ;) then transferred by 
‘ camels to Copies in the Thebaid: and thence to Alexandria by the canal of the 

* Nile.’^ {Strabo Lib. xvi . — vide Forstefs Geography of Arabia, II. 285.) 

t We have an incidental confirmation of the European trade in the Red Sea in 
the time of Mahomet, in the shipwreck, about the beginning of seventh centxiry 
of a Grecian ship off Jiddah. The wood was employed towards rebuilding the Kaaba 
and the Captain, named BAcum, described as a Grecian merchant, acquainted with 
architecture, assisted in the work. {W&chidi, p. 27 p. il^Tabari » 73 
Sprenger, p. BA.) * tv * 


Z Z 
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by changes both extensive and radical throughout Arabia. Be- 
sides th^fcnposing ruins, which from Petra to Damascus still meet 
the eye, there were no doubt farther south many other scenes 
of depopulation and misery. It is possible that the disappear- 
ance of such tribes as the people of Ad and of ThamM (at- 
tributed by tradition to divine vengeance,) may be owing to 
this cause. Both lay to the North of Mecca, in the direct line 
of the traffic,* and both would suffer from its stoppage. Other 
calamities of drought or of tempest may have been euperadded; 
and following, perhaps, upon some impious conduct (possibly the 
contemptuous or injurious treatment of a Christian Missionary,) 
would be construed by the superstitious Arabs into marks of 
the wr|th of God,t and thus come to be regarded as the cause 
of the downfall, which was really owing to the failiire of mer- 
cantile resources. Similar distress, followed by depopulation or 
change of residence, and habits of life, must have resulted, more 
or less, throughout Arabia. In Yemen and Hadhramaut, especi- 
ally, which formed the great southern terminus of the lines 
both towards the Persian Gulph and the Mediterranean Sea, 
whole tribes of Arabs, with their herds of camels, used to re- 
cei^ e constant employment and support from the carriage of the 
merchandise, and a large stationary population must likewise 
have arisen, indirectly dependent on the same trade. When the 
traffic ceased, the former were left without any business or 

* This has been satisfactorily shown by Spreni^or. (Life of MahomHi p, ) 
The two tribes were related to one anotlier, both by blood and by position. The 
Thain VI dites certainly inhabited the valley of llijr, between Medina and Syria. (Ifishd- 
mif p. 395. J We liave also the testimony of Tabari and Ghaxzali, placi/iy: the Adib's 
North of Mecca, and near the Tliainvi dites. AVe do not at all follow C, de Perceval’s 
theory of the Adites. The Thamudites are apparently the same people as arc meu- 
tioned under a similar name by Diodorus Siculus, and Ptolemy, the latter of whom 
places them near the Nabatheans. Tliey are also probably the same tribe as furnished 
the Equites Saraceni Thamudeni^ placed under the commander of Egypt, and 
stationed in Palestine. They lived in abodes hewn out, like those of Petra, in the rocks 
of the valley of Hijr, where they killed the camel of the Prophet Salili, sent to reelaii^i 
them. (Coran, Vll. 74, &c.) Both he and llud, the prophet, rejected the Adites, 
were probably Christian evangelists, 

f The superstition of Mahomet is illastratcd by his passage through this valley, 
in his expedition to Tabuk. And when Mahomet reached the valley of Hijr, lie 
alighted there, and pitched his camp, and the people drew water from the fountains. 
And when it was even, the prophet said, ^ Drink not of the water of this place, not 
even a drop thereof; and perform not your ablutions with it : and the dough that , 
ye have kneaded therewith, give it to the camels, eat not> particle of it; and let 
no one of you go forth of the camp this night, unless he have a companion with 
him. And they obeyed, excepting two men; and one of them had his neck wrenched 
by the way, and the other was carried by the winds and cast upon the two hills of 
the Bani Tai. And it was told Mahomet, and he said, ‘Did not I prohibit you from 
going out alone, any one without his companion?’ And he prayed for the man 
whose neck was injured, and he was cured, and the Bani Tai returned the other man,” 

It is said that as Mahomet passed by the valley of Hijr, he wrapped his clothes 
over his mouth, and urged on his camel, and said, “ Enter not the houses of the traiis- 
‘ gressors, except weeping, for fear lest that happen to you, which overtook tlicm.’^ 
rlfishdmt)p.3%J 
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income whatever, and the latter formed a baneful incubus, which 
the reduced resources of the state were unable to sustain, while 
the Bedouin carriers betook themselves without difficulty again 
to a Nomad life. The settled population had no such resource, 
and they were forced, b^ the necessities of a daily diminishing 
capital and daily increasing want, to migrate in quest of a less 
over-stocked country. 

It is to this cause, then, that we attribute the vast emigra- 
tions which, early in the Christian era, set northwards, from 
amongk the teeming population of Arabia Felix, With the 
result of this migratory movement, the student of the early 
history of Arabia is familiar. It replenished the desert with 
new tribes ^ roaming Bedouins, while it brought to many of 
the central and northern cities large bands of immigrants, clamo- 
rous for a settlement in their vicinity, and ready, if refused, to 
extort it by force. From the great fiimily of Cahlan (de- 
scended from Cahtan,) the Azdite branch supplied to Mecca 
the tribe of the Kfiozdo^ and to Medina the Am and Khazraj, 
while to Syria it gave the dynasty of Ghassan. Another branch 
of the same stock sent forth to Hira its royal family of the 
Laklimite tribe; to Central Arabia the famous Nomad Kinda^ 
who long held the supremacy there; to Northern Arabia the 
Bam Tai, and to Tajran the Bant Madhij, The fiimily of 
Ilimyar again, (descended likewise from Cahtan,) through the 
stock of Codhday furnished the Ba7ii Kalh to Dumat at Jandal, 
and the Bant Odzra and other important tribes to the 

North of the Peninsula, to Irack and Mesopotamia. These are 
but a few of tlie more remarkable instances of the multitude 
of tribes, which the great migratory movement cast forth from 
the South, and caused to take root in the central or northern 
districts of Arabia. The period of this dispersion occupies, 
in general, a space, which would naturally fall under the full 
influencei^^f the commercial change. 

While the stations and emporia between Syria and Bahai Man- 
dab decayed and disappeared, and Yemen and Petra rendered up a 
part, or the whole of their inhabitants, to tlie desert, Mecca itself, 
the important half-way mart upon the great western line, did 
' not escape its share in the calamity. What happened else- 
where, took place here also, though on a reduced scale. 
The descendants of Adnan, the remote ancestor of the Coreish, 
were compelled, from time to time, to migrate towards the East. 
Among these are to be found many of the important tribes of 
Najd, ( as the Ghatafdn^ Sulaim^ Hawdzin^ the Bani Bakr and 
Bani Taghlih, the Mozeina, and the Bmi TdmminJ which 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of the 
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Peninsula. We conclude, that at this period Mecca lost the 
consequence, which, as the ancient Macoraba, it possessed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village ; deserted hy so 
many of its native tribes, it felt the power of successive invaders 
from the South. But it possessed in it| shrine and universally 
recognized worship, a principle of life and prosperity, which 
enabled it to survive the fall of commerce. By-and-bye it reco- 
vered from the shock, and in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussai, a native of the Corcish stock, again enlarged its 
limits, cutting down the shrubs and jungle, which had gradual- 
ly encroached, and having reclaimed the most of the Coreisbite 
tribe from their Nomad habits, into which they were falling, 
re-settled them in their ancient township. Thou^ no longer 
placed on one of the highways of the world, Mecca still car- 
ried on a local and limited trade with Syria and with Yemen, in 
grain and leather, in spices and in dried fruits, and this com- 
merce contributed, with the national pilgrimage to its shrine, to 
restore it to a permanent though reduced importance. Such we 
take to have been the early history of Mecca.* 

The importance of Medina (never very great till the Hegira,) 
was less alFected than Mecca, by the downfall of commerce, be- 
cause it lay some way to the East of the high road of the Syrian 
caravans, and it possessed a more fertile soil on which to fall 
back. 

Long before Mahomet appeared, Arabia had recovered from 
the unsettlcment wIiIgIi the great change in the traffic of Asia 
with Europe had occasioned, and her internal relations had ad- 
justed themselves to the lower scale of prosperity on which it 
was to stand ; — until a new and unexpected success should in- 
vest her with a lustre unparalleled in her previous annals, and 
cause the treasures of the world again to flow (not now as the 
exchange of commerce, but as the tribute of supremacy,) in a 
grateful and continuous stream towards the cities of sacred 
Hejaz, 

* There is nothing* in Arabian tradition bearing upon the cause to which we have 
here attributed the migrations from . Yemen and Mecca. Tlie ancient mer- 
cantile prosperity is, from its great antiquity, unknown to native sources ; and besides, ^ 
the commercial change was too slow, and its early remits too gradual, obscun^ and 
imperceptible to the looker-on of the day, to become the subject of tradition, whicli 
in general seizes only upon tangible events and direct overt acts. The emigrations 
being occasioned by an impulse long at work, but not patent on the surface at any 
particular point, were ascribed to other events, which might indeed have been con- 
comitant influences or proximate causes (as the apprehended breach of the dam at 
March, internal dissension, &c.,) but arc utterly inadequate, in themselves and alone, 
to account for so general and continued a movement. 
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Art. V. — 1. Three Eras of Ottoman History^ by J, H, Skene, 

Esq, London, 1851. 

2. Lettressurla Turquie,par M, UbicinL Paris, 

3. Parliamentary Report on Commerce of Syria, by J, Bowring, 

4. La Tiirquie Nouvelle, Paris. 

5. Turkey and its Resources, by Mr. Urquhart. 

6. Macfarlane^s last Work on Turkey, 

In spite of diminished splendour, and contracted frontiers, 
the Empire of Turkey still comprises some of the fairest por- 
tions of the world, peopled by some of the most ancient 
races. The most renowned cities, that have preserved their 
repute since the earliest annals of mankind, are included within 
these limits ; and no other kingdom possesses such natural com- 
mercial advantages, being situated in the centre of the known 
world, with ports and harbours on five distinct seas, the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea, the Red Sea, the Adriatic, and the 
Persian Gulf. The object of the present inquiry is to give some 
idea of the state of this magnificent Empire, and to discover 
an answer to the query so often raised, whether the reforms 
of the last twenty years are a prelude to a new and vigorous 
form of Government, or but the last puff of the expiring 
taper. 

The study of this subject cannot but be of some interest both 
to those of our readers, who have a share in the Government 
of Anglo-India, and those who have, for purposes of their own 
advantage, placed themselves under the rule of the Company. 
The former may indeed be thankful for the facilities experi- 
enced here, but unknown in other oriental countries, which 
have been afforded by Nature and Custom for the manage- 
ment of a vast people. How easy it is to pull the strings of the 
Indian puppet ! The latter will perhaps cease their diatribes 
against the short-comings of a well-intentioned Government, 
will blush to rail at petty inconveniences, which meet the mer- 
chant, the settler, the traveller, or the missionary, — when they 
become aware how many advantages they possess, which are 
denied to others of the same race and calling in another 
Asiatic Empire. 

To the philanthropist, and the lover of the picturesque, the 
whole length and breadth of Turkey presents an inexhaustible 
field of pleasure and research:— of pleasure not iinmixed with 
pain, as all around tells of former and perished greatness:— 
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of reseai^h, not the less grateful, because ^hitherto little ex- 
plored, not as yet cut and dried by hand-book^ and dislocated by 
hackneyed transits : — all around tells of fallen grandeur, of na- 
tionalities in the weakness and infirmity of old age and 
decline ; still Nature has remained the same, and the features 
of earth, sea, and sky are unchanged, the waters are as blue, 
deeply blue, as when the thousand boats glided over them, 
carrying vengeance from Argos to Troy ; the eyes of the Ionian 
girls are as bright, the sinews of the fisherman and moun- 
taineer are as closely strung, as when the East was the centre 
of civilization, and the western forests were overrun by half- 
naked barbarians. 

The Empire of Turkey is divided by the narrow seas be- 
twixt the Euxine and the Archipelago into two great pro- 
vinces, or clusters of provinces, the European and the Asiatic, 
the former known generally as Eoumili, the latter as Anadoll : 
both are sadly reduced by foreign encroachments, and it is 
only by detailing the provinces now existing, and then running 
lightly over the history of the Empire during the past century, 
that we can lay before the reader an exact perception of the 
state of things as they now exist : — 

Koumili, or Turkey in Europe, is divided into fifteen Ey|L- 
lets” or vice-royalties : — 1. Thrace (Edirne). 2. Sllistria (N. 
Bulgaria). 3. Bogdan (Moldavia). 4 ^ Wallachia. 5. Widin 
^uigaria). 6. Nissa (W. Bulgaria). 7. N. Albania. 8. 
Servia. 9. Belgrade. 10. Bosnia and Croatia. 11. lioumlli 
(Albania and Macedonia). 12. Yania (Epirus). 13. Salonica 
(Thessaly). 14. The Islands of Greece, from Tenedos to 
Cyprus, along the coast of Ionia. 15. Crete. 

Turkey in Asia is divided into seventeen Eyalets: — 1. 
Castamoni, on the Black Sea (Paphlagonia and Bithynia). 2. 
Khodavendighiar, on the Sea of Marmora (Galatia and Phry- 
gia). 3. Aydin (Lydia and Ionia), on the Archipelago, with 
Smyrna for its capital. 4. Caramania, on the Mediterranean 
(Lycia and Lycaonia). 5. Adana (Cilicia). 6. Bosok (Cappa- 
docia), the inland provinces of Asia Minor. 7. Sivas (Pontus), 
also inland. 8. Trebisond, on the Black Sea (Pontus and 
Colchis). 9. Erzeroum (Armenia), on the Russian frontier. 
10. Mosul (Assyria), on the Persian frontier. 11. Kurdistan 
(N. Mesopotamia). 12. Kharprut (Armenia Minor). 13. 
Aleppo (betwixt the Orontes and Euphrates). 14. Phoenicia 
and Palestine. 15. Damascus (Eastern Syria). 16 Baghdad 
(^S. Mesopotamia), on the Persian Gulph. 17. Ilabsh (Arabia.) 
In addition to these are the three provinces in Africa — 1. 
Egypt. 2. Tripoli. 3. Tunis. 
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What strange and conflicting thoughts rise up in the mind, 
on the perusal of this list of names — names, some of them so 
great and so renowned, that history seems never silent about 
them ! Kecollections of all times, and all nations, press upon our 
memories, and it seems as if the limits of the Turkish Empire 
contained within them the cradles of every faith and the germ 
of every ^story. Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia have given 
birth to tl^ three great religions of the world, which even 
still divide mankind, and mid the ruins of Mosol and Hilloh, 
by the waters of the Granicus, in the hills of Macedonia, and 
along the golden horn of Byzantium, we find indelible traces 
of the four great Empires of antiquity. Within the bounds of 
this Empire is comprehended the whole map of our Bible 
history, with the single exception of the latter part of the 
fourth journey of St. Paul. When the Israelites went down 
into Egypt, they passed but from one province to that imme- 
diately adjoining in the same Empire ; when they were car- 
ried captive to the banks of the Euphrates, which to them 
appeared to bo the separation of a whole world, they were 
but tr£|nsferred to a neighbouring Pachalick, The devout meii^ 
who were assembled at J erusalem out of every nation under 
heaven, according to the circumscribed notions of those days, 
\A^e with few exceptions residents of the tracts that now com- 
pose Turkey ; and this it is which lends to all connected with 
this falling, this all but lifeless trunk, an interest which never 
can be felt with regard to aught connected with the young and 
vigorous, but history-lcss Empires of the West. 

We have described the provinces of Turkey as they existed 
in the year 1851. Far wider were they formerly, for the last 
century has been to the Ottoman power an era of unbroken 
degradation. False principles of external and internal policy, 
false friends, and false dependents, have so soon reduced that 
power, which was till lately the terror of united Europe, to 
so low a state of weakness, that her very existence depends 
only on the jealousy of her neighbours. Of the four great 
powers of Europe, each has appropriated already some portion 
of the spoil, and by a united effort of all, a new kingdom has 
been brought into existence, and a nation emancipated from 
the Turkish rule ; and even among the acknowledged subjects 
several millions have, by forced capitulations, or unequal trea- 
ties, been placed under the protection of foreign powers, 
weakening to an unparalleled extent the prestige of the 
sovereign, and stultifying in practice all attempt at social im- 
provement. All Frank, or European, residents are civilly 
and criminally amenable to their own consuls only, and all 
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merabers"*of the Greek and Armenian churches are under 
the protection of Ilussia. France uses her prescriptive right 
to be champion of the Roman Church, as a political engine^ of 
great magnitude ; while England has lately put herself forward 
as the protector of Protestants and Jews ; and the absolute 
power of the Sultan is confined to his own Mobfimmedan 
subjects. 

How strangely amazed would be those fierce a^d haughty 
founders of the Ottoman Empire at the contemplation of the 
degradatibn of tlieir descendants — they who had captured the 
most celebrated city of Christendom, and had twice thundered 
at the walls of Vienna ! And so soon ; for there is no ancient 
dominion which, acquired slowly, had the prestige of Time 
and History to support it. The Ottoman power began, like a 
small cloud of dust, which, favored by the breeze, at length grew 
to a whirl- wind, and with irresistible force prostrated all before 
it : but, like the whirl-wind, it lacked the essentials of stability 
and substance, and no sooner has the breeze of conquest lulled, 
than the whole mass falls prostrate to the ground ! Perhaps 
'Mought is so wonderful, as the sudden fall of this once irresis- 
tible power, except its still more sudden rise and expansion. 

In the year 1224, Suleyman Shah wandered from Khorasan 
to Armenia with only 400 families ; that same Khorasan, whlih 
gave birth to tlie Mogul and Tartar conquerors of India. 
Moved by a strange restlessness, urged on by an instinctive 
consciousness of power and conquest, tliese Caspian Nomads 
fought their way under the first Osman through Asia Minor 
to Broussa, a celebrated city of Phrygia. Here was their se- 
cond encampment in Asia, and even still they have the feeling 
of their erratic habits so strong in them, that they consider 
themselves to have no ])ermanent abiding place, but are only 
encamped in Europe. The son of Osman followed the policy 
of his father, and, availing himself of the weakness of the 
Greek Empire, then in its decadence, added province to pro- 
vince, and crossing the Bosphorus, placed a firm foot in the ad- 
joining continent. Sultan Morad led his Janissaries to the Bol- 
kan, and defeating the nationalities of Servia, Bosnia, Hun- 
gary, and Wallachia, fixed himself at Adrianople, reducing the 
Greek Empire to the single city of Constantinople. Bajazet, 
his son, defeated the united forces of Europe under Sigismund 
of Hungary, who vainly strove to check this restless torrent. 
He defceated the flower of Europe, at the same time that his 
lieutenants were adding province after province to the Empire, 
even to the shores of the Euphrates ; but in the midst of his 
pride, he received a check, for the steppes beyond the Caspian 
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Sea had given birth to another swarm of warriors, who swept 
like locusts the whole length and breadth of Asia, from far- 
thest China and India to the fatal field of Angora, where 
the imperial Bajazet was defeated, captured, and borne about 
in a cage by his conqueror, the great Tamerlane. 

The Qjloman power was checked, but not overthrown. 
The descendants of Bajazet re-commenced a career of con- 
quest, defeated the Hungarians at Varna, conquered the 
whole of Greece, and Mohammed the Second, flushed with 
victory, laid siege to, and captured the venerable capital of the 
lower Empire, and made it the seat of his Government. 

Europe was startled, but too late, at the new blow. The 
invaders seemed to have gained new power and fresh lust for 
conquest. Albania, Epirus, Hungary, and the states of 
Servia fell before them, the limit of the Empire was extended at 
the same time East and West, and the same monarch threatened 
Poland and Persia. Suleyman the Great pushed his arms as 
far as the Caspian and Persian G ulph, and then turning back, 
overthrew the Mamdluke sovereigns of Egypt, and annexed Syria 
and the Nilotic provinces to his dominions! Thence, with irresis- 
tible force, in spite of Charles V., his arms extended along the 
whole northern coast of Africa. The conquest of Arabia 
completed the eastern limits, and the possession of the sacred 
cities of Medina and Mecca gave the Sultans the title of de- 
fenders of the faithful.” 

But towards the West there was still room for expansion : 
the whole of Hungary was annexed; Vienna was twice laid 
siege to, and only saved by an united effort on the part of 
Europe: the republic of Venice, which had long occupied the 
vanguard of the Christian force, became tributary to the 
Sultan. 

Transylvania was threatened by Mohammed IV. and his 
Grand AVuzir Keuprili ; but the bow bad been stretched to the 
utmost, a special providence interfered, and in this campaign 
the Janissaries gave way before a united force of Germans 
and French, and for the first time were utterly routed. 

The career of victory, that had expanded the Empire from 
the little principality of Brussa tabe the most powerful in the 
• world, had now ceased ; there had hitherto been but one 
chpek, when Bajazet fell before Timour ; but that potentate 
had retired to the East, and his descendants still sit upon the 
puppet throne of Delhi, pensioned by the same hand which 
props the falling house of Osman : so strangely, at the present 
era, is English influence directly felt in every part of the world. 
The J anissaries, by their valour and discipline^ had won this 
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Empire, by their corruption and insubordination they lost it, 
and at this moment a new name in Europe, that of Russia, 
was beginning to make itself heard, and the power of other 
European states was daily becoming firmer and more consoli- 
dated, while that of Turkey was on the decline. The first 
defeat lost them Transylvania, the Austrians captuUd Hun- 
gary, and the Venetians began to aspire to Greece ; the 
force and influence of Russia began to appear in the field, 
and the issue of every struggle during the eighteenth century 
was prejudicial to the Ottomans. 

The army had deteriorated, had lost self-confidence and 
discipline, and had become more dangerous to their own sove- 
reigns than to their enemies. The Empress Catherine had 
already planned the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
and, leaguing with Austria, would have carried her projects 
into execution, had not the other great powers interfered 
to maintain the ancient enemy of Christendom, as the least of 
two evils. 

Let us pause and take breath, and ask ourselves whether 
there is no other nation that has been thus irresistibly thrust 
into an arena of Asiatic conquest, that has found itself armed, 
and in the full vigour of youth, amidst the debris of decaying 
Empires and disjointed provinces? Is there no other power 
that has, in the course of one century, made gigantic strides 
from insignificance to universal Empire ? that with one foot on 
the shore and one on the ocean, has been carrying on suc- 
cessful wars on distant frontiers at the same moment? that 
with a sword in both hands, has celebrated on the same day 
the victories of her ships in the eastern seas, and of her legions in 
the western mountains? That power is our own. The history 
of the fall of Turkey from its high estate, from t^e insubordi- 
nation of its army, from the corruption of every department 
of the Civil Government, from the want of patriotism and 
apathy of its citizens, from the falseness of its friends, is one 
not devoid of interest to any one at all connected with Anglo- 
India. Dii omen avertant! 

The evil of the system was, however, fully appreciated, and, 
in the hour of her need, the Ottoman Empire found men capa- 
ble of designing a bold deed to strike at the root of the evil • 
by the destruction of the Janissaries; but this was a m|a- 
Bure requiring circumspection ; it was the legacy of Sultan 
Selim in. to his nephew Sultan Mahommed, who quietly 
bided his time, and eventually worked out his grand scheme of 
reformation, though nearly at the risk of pulling down the 
entire fabric of the Empire on his head. The whole of his 
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reign was passed in suppressing internal revolts, or conducting 
unsuccessful war against Russia. He crushed Ali Pacha of 
Janina ; but Albania gave birth to a more formidable rival in 
Mohammed Ali of Egypt. The present kingdom of Greece 
was formed by the powers of Europe out of the rebellious 
provinces-of his Empire ; he lost his Trans-Danubian dependen- 
cies to Russia ; but with a wonderful singleness and firmness 
of purpose, he carried out at last the object for which he ap- 
pears to have been specially born, the extermination of the 
Janissaries. Placing himself and his only son and heir under 
the standard of the Empire : he called upon the people to des- 
troy these insubordinate traitors, or he threatened by stabbing 
himself and son, to put an end to the royal line. This 
threat had the desired effect. The barracks of these Praetorian 
guards were attacked simultaneously at Constantinople and in 
the provinces, upwards of twelve hundred were killed, many 
exiled, while the great mass (as the whole body amounted to 
150,000) submitted to the new order of things ; every trace of 
their former lawlessness was effaced, and the supreme power of 
the Sultan vindicated. It was a bold stroke, worthy of a great 
barbarian, but it was one essential, not only to the improve- 
ment, but the very existence of the Ottoman Empire. From that 
moment a fresh era is dated. 

But in the throes of this new birth, the state was on the 
brink of annihilation ; for, ere a new army could be formed, 
and be prepared to take the place of the destroyed Janissaries, 
a sanguinary and fatal war commenced with Russia, ending in 
defeat ; new troubles began to spring up in the South ; the 
ambition of Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, began to 
develop itself by the annexation of Syria and the advance of 
his rebellious army into Asia Minor ; Konieh, the scene of one 
of the early Turkish triumphs, saw the rout of the Sultan’s 
forces ; the enemy was advancing upon the capital, which 
was only saved by the humiliating assistance of a Russian 
army on the Bosphorus ; a short-lived compromise was made 
with the Pacha, but in vain ; the Sultan and his rebel subjects 
came again into collision. Their armies met near the Euphrates ; 
but ere the news of this second defeat reached the sublime 
•Porte, the great reformer, one of the ablest and firmest sove- 
reigns of his age, had expired. 

His name will be respected hereafter, for th|;pugh storm 
and sunshine he clung to his projects for the regeneration of 
Turkey, which he was not destined to see realized. He was 
the destroyer of the past, and was odious as such ; to his son, 
Abdul Medjid, the present Sultan, was reserved the more 
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pleasing lask of constructing the new edifice, and good fortune 
seems to have attended him. The tenderness of his years, the 
misfortunes of his father, the precarious position of his Empire, 
and the dire confusion, which would be caused by its sudden 
dismemberment, roused the attention of the four great powers ; 
the rebellious Pacha was driven out of Syria, and Turkey for 
once enjoyed repose. 

Then was first broached and carried out the great measure 
of internal government, known as the Tanzimat” or setting 
in order.” It is an imposing consideration to reflect upon, and 
gives hope for the permanency of the Empire, that there could 
be found ministers wise and firm enough to concede to the 
advancement of the age, acknowledge the errors of former 
Governments, and grant, unasked, a constitution to the people. 
The proclamation is known by the name of the Hatti Shurif ’ 
of the Gul-hanah,” the royal letter of the palace of the gar- 
den of roses,” where the heads of the state, and the represen- 
tatives of foreign powers, were assembled for the inauguration 
of the new state of things, in November, 1839. The terms of 
this proclamation are so remarkable, that we do not hesitate to 
quote it : — 

THE HATTI SIIUREEF OP THE GUL-HANAH. 

Every one is aware, that in the early ages of the monarchy, 
the precepts of the Koran, and the laws of the Empire, were 
a rule ever honored. In consequence of this, the Empire in- 
creased in strength and greatness, and the population, without 
exception, reached the highest degree of welfare and prosperity. 
A succession of different causes, during a hundred and fifty 
years, has brought about the cessation of that conformity of 
conduct with the sacred book of laws, and with the regulations 
emanating from it ; and the previous vigour and prosperity 
have been exchanged for weakness and poverty ; for it is a 
fact, that an Empire must lose its stability y when it ceases to oh- 
serve its laws. 

These considerations are constantly present to our mind, and 
ever since the day of our accession to the throne, the idea of 
the public well-being, the improvement of the provinces, and 
the relief of the people, have not ceased to occupy it exclusively." 
Now, if one considers the geographical position of the Ottoman 
provinces^ the fertility of the soil, and the intelligence of the 
inhabitants, one must be convinced, that by endeavouring with 
perseverance to find efficacious measures, the result, which, with 
God’s help, we hope to attain, may be realized in the space of 
a few years. Full of confidence therefore, in the aid of the 
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^ Most High, founded on the intercession of our Prophet, we 
^ judge it expedient to seek, by new institutions, to procure for 

* the provinces composing the Ottoman Empire the benefit of 

* a good administration. 

This must be based on three points ; 1. The conditions, which 

* ensure to our subjects the enjoyment of perfect security of life, 

< honour, and property. 2. A regular mode of collecting the 
^ taxes. 3. A method equally regular of recruiting soldiers, and 
^ fixing their term of service. 

“ And indeed are not life and honour the most precious enjoy- 
‘ ments that exist ? What man, whatever repugnance his cha- 
^ racter may inspire against violence, will be able to refrain from 
^ it, and from thereby injuring the country, if his life and honour 
^ are endangered ? If, on the contrary, he enjoys in that respect 
‘ perfect safety, he will not deviate from the paths of loyalty, 

* and all hia acts will contribute to the good of the Government 
^ and his fellow-subjects. 

“ With regard to regular and fixed taxes, this must be settled, 

^ because a state, which for the defence of its territory is forced 
^ to incur various expenses, cannot procure the funds necessary 
^ for its armies and other wants, otherwise than by contributions 
^ levied from its subjects. Although the Empire is now delivered 
^ from the scourge of monopolies, still one fatal practice exists, 

^ known as ^ Iltizam.^ By that system the civil and financial 
^ administration of a locality is given up to the arbitrary conduct 
‘ of an individual, for farmers will think only of their private 
^ advantage. 

Every one In future will be taxed in proportion to his fortune 
^ and faculties, and no more. Special laws will fix and limit 
^ the expenses of our land and naval forces. 

Although, as we have said, the defence of the country is an 
^ important thing, and it is the duty of all its inhabitants to 
^ provide soldiers to that effect, it has become necessary to 
‘ establish laws for the regulation of the contingents to be fur- 

* nished by each locality, and to reduce the term of service to 
‘ four or five years, because it is both committing an act of in- 
^ justice, and striking a fatal blow on agriculture and industry, 

* to take in one place more men, and in another fewer, than it 
*** can furnish, by paying no attention to the amount of popula- 

^ tion ; and in the same manner, by keeping soldiers for a whole 
^ life-time in the service, they are reduced to despair, and it tends 
^ to depopulate the country. 

The trial of every one that is accused will take place in 
' public, according to our divine laws, an^fter full inquiry ; 
' and as long as no regular sentence has biro passed, no one 
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^ shall secretly or publicly put another to death by poison or in 
‘ any manner, 

" No one shall be allowed to assail the honour of another. 

Every body shall possess his property of every kind, and shall 
^ dispose of it with perfect liberty, without obstacle on the part 
^ of any one. The heirs of a criminal shall not be deprived of 
^ their legal rights, and the property of a criminal shall not be 

* confiscated. 

These imperial concessions are extended to all our subjects, 
^ of whatever religion or sect they may be, and they shall enjoy 

* this without exception. 

As all the functionaries of the Empire receive at present 
^ suitable salaries, a vigorous law shall be passed against the 
^ traflSc of favour and appointment Rishwut,’) which the di- 

* vine laws condemn, and which is one of the causes of the de- 
^ dine of the Empire. 

Any one of the ^ Ulema or magnates, who may violate 
^ these institutions, shall suffer, without the least distinction 
^ of rank or consideration for the individual, the penalty of his 
‘ guilt established. A penal code will be prepared with thi^ 
‘ view. 

This imperial edict will be published at Constantinople and 
in every part of our Empire, and communicated to the friend- 
ly powers, that they may be witnesses of the granting of these 
institutions, which, please God, shall last for ever. 

May the Most High God keep us in His most holy care 1 
May those, who shall do a deed contrary to these institutions, 
be the objects of divine malediction, and be deprived of all 
^ kinds of happiness for ever !” 

It has been no empty promise : fifteen years have elapsed, 
and the work of centralization and reducing to order has been 
going systematically on ; the fearful abuse of appointing inde- 
pendent Pachas, who for a time ruled absolute, and then perish- 
ed by the bow-string, has been swept away : the civil and 
military powers have been entirely separated ; something has 
been done to separate the departments of Civil Government ; 
a regular army has been raised by an understood system of 
conscription, which, though highly unpopular, is not peculiar 
to Turkey, and must be enforced ; there is room for much"' 
improvement in the financial system ; so vast a chaos could 
not be reduced to order in a day, but so much has been done 
as to give a fair promise of further amendment ; there is pro- 
tection to both life and property ; from having been the most 
arbitrary and hloo^yr of Governments, that of Turkey now per- 
haps errs on the ofner side ; capital punishment is only resorted 
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to under law ; the bow-string is unknown, and the bastinado, in 
its old approved fashion, has been abolished. 

Before entering into the details of the civil and military 
Government, as it now exists, we must call attention to the 
peculiar natural conformation of the Empire ; the position of 
the scattered provinces, open to attack on so many sides, and 
so facile for approach by sea or land, presents a marked con- 
trast to the compact and fortified appearance of our Empire in 
India; where the desert and the mountain ranges to the West 
and North render difficult, if not impossible, all approach to the 
Peninsula, and the valley of the Indus and Ganges; and, where 
when held by a great naval power, the long sea-coasts, and numer- 
ous harbours, are a source of strength against an invader ; and 
w^here the different portions of the Empire are so situated towards 
each Ollier as to be enabled to render easy assistance in defiance 
of the enemy. The position of the detached provinces of Turkey 
is precisely the contrary ; instead of a Peninsula girt by the 
ocean, she is, as it were, a sea, surrounded by narrow strips 
of lend, and dotted with islands; the extensive sea-board 
is exposed at every point ; she is liable to invasion, and has no 
natural protection on any flank. But the very causes of her 
weakness in warfare are the source of her vast capabilities for 
commerce. She has no occasion for trunk roads or rails of 
iron ; the Mediterranean is the great high road of her mer- 
chants and her produce ; the waves of the ocean itself wash 
her store-houses in the Golden Horn, and waft her argosies from 
Sinope and Trebizonde on the Black Sea, to Smyrna, Beyrut, 
Alexandria, and Tunis in her own dominions. Three vast rivers 
intersect her remoter provinces, the Euphrates, the Nile, and the 
Danube ; her coasts are studded with harbours ; and so wonderful 
are the facilities of her situation, that even now the burden of 
her postal arrangements are conducted by foreign nations, and 
her earliest rail-road is being constructed by foreign capital ; 
and did not a feeling of independence compel her to look with 
suspicion on such offers, were her political relations more cer*' 
tain, other railways, from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
from Constantinople to the Austrian frontier, would be started, 
foreign capital would be extensively invested in other objects, 
*^nd many of the onerous duties of a Government would be 
undertaken, for her profit, at the risk of her neighbours. 

The Tanzimat ” is based upon the principle of a direct 
centralizing Government, and the great struggle of late years 
has been to compel some of the more distant provinces to submit 
to this rule, and become regulation districts’’ instead of tribu- 
tary states. The power of the Supreme Cfbvernment, inde- 
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fensible in theory, is year by year developing and extending 
itself practically ; to assist in this point the regiments of the 
army are relieved annually, and move from province to pro- 
vince ; the Governors are appointed direct by the Sultan, and 
are transferred as occasion offers ; the head of the Executive is 
not allowed to be the farmer of the revenue for his own profits, 
but the districts are more or less carefully assessed ; certain 
principles of Criminal Law are uniformly enforced, under appeal 
to the higher courts. Such measures are no doubt distasteful 
to the Pachas of the old school, especially to those who had 
made themselves hereditary ; hence the struggle between Egypt 
and the Porte, and the war in Monte Negro ; the Sultan tries 
one year to introduce the Tanzimat,” this would be followed 
the next year by the revenue laws, and the viceroy would be 
reduced to a civil commissioner. 

The thirty-five eyalets” have been enumerated above : over 
each is a Wali or Mutasurrif,” with the rank of Pacha,” 
or noble ; he represents the executive power, has the privilege of 
calling for military aid when required, and corresponds direct with 
Government. Each eyalet is divided into Livas,” called also 
** Sandjac,” districts, superintended by ‘^Kaimmakams,” or Mu- 
hassils,” who, as their name implies, are but the shadow and re- 
presentative of their superior officer : on urgent matters, they may 
address the Government direct. I n his own immediate district, the 

Wali ” acts as his own “ Kaimmakam,” having secondary, as 
well as primary, powers. This authority, in concert with the 
military commandant, conducts tlie conscription, and presiding 
over a Junta formed by the Judge of the civil court, the 

Mufti” and Moka,” and the members of the Mujlis,” the 
local council, — conducts the criminal trials : with the assistance 
of a local municipality, he also superintends the finance. 

The Mujlis,” or local council, meets on fixed days four times 
a week, and is composed of the — Kalmmakam,” as ex-officio 
President ; the Ileceiver General called Mai Mudiri the heads 
of the persuasions, such as the Bishop and Rabbi, as the case 
may be ; the ‘‘ Khoja Bashi,” or delegate of the Christian com- 
munity ; and deputies elected on a numerical ratio from the 
people. 

This is certainly a most liberal feature in the adminia** 
tration, one to which it will be long ere we arrive in 
India. Nothing can be decided upon, which affects the in- 
terests of the people, without being submitted to this Muj- 
lis,” establishing the important principle of equality in race and 
religion. But it does not work well yet, neither having practi- 
cal efficiency, nor being supported by personal independence. 
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We were sitting last year with the Pacha of DamascuSi at the 
time that one of these local councils was debating on the rather 
delicate subject of making up a deficiency in the revenue 
by an extra tax or benevolence. The delegates of the citizens 
were there, just the kind of men, whom our large towns 
of India would produce : their scheme was of course to screw 
every class but their own. Turning over the subject prac- 
tically, — a subject not unfamiliar in all its bearings, — we do not 
think India would gain by the admixture of a popular element 
in its system, as it is not yet ripe for it. 

The “ Kaimmakam’* or district officer has under his orders a 
police force, mounted and foot. Each district is divided into 

Kazas,” superintended by a Mudir,” who is generally also a 

Mutasullim,” corresponding to our Parganna police and re- 
venue officers : these parties act in concert with the deputies, 
or notables of the locality. In each Kaza” are so many 
villages, over each is a Muktyar” or Khoja Bashi,” chosen 
by the inhabitants. 

The Wall’’ is assisted in his revenue duties by a Duf- 
turdar,” or Receiver-General of the province, and the Mai 
Mudir” discharges the same duties in the district, superintend- 
ing all items of finance, as well as the quarantine, customs, and 
passport department. At the beginning of each financial 
year, the Ist of May, the accounts of the year are made up, 
and sealed by the Wall” and his council, and sent with 
their vouchers through tlie Dufturdar” to the Government. 
Every disbursement in the province must bear this officer’s 
seal. 

On paper this reads well, and approaches wonderfully to the 
system in India ; the greater infusion of the popular element 
is to counteract the greater moral turpitude of the local autho- 
rities. We were riding through one of the Turkish provinces 
with an intelligent French priest, who had long lived there, 
whom we had chanced to meet that morning at the house of the 

Kaimmakam,” where he had been called to answer some 
charge of assault made by the Protestants against the Roman- 
ists. Ah ! Sir,” said he, there is a dreadful thing in this 
^ country, of which you fortunately know nothing, called 
" ‘Rishwut.’” — Know nothing ?” replied we, ^^it has been 
^ one of the banes of our life for many years. We can sympa- 
^ thise with you.” 

In fact, venality and corruption rule tihe day, appointments 
arc bought and sold, and justice goes to the highest bidder. 
Another necessity for local councils happily exists not in India. 
The Pachas are always strangers, and utterly ignorant of the 
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languages^ as Turkish is not the vernacular of all the provinces : 
they are never allowed to stay there long, for fear of their 
taking root ; there is no detailed system of record like our 
own, and consequently each commissioner and deputy commis- 
sioner is as much in want of a council, as the noble lords 
who periodically honour Bombay and Madras with their pre- 
sence in Government-house. 

We pass now to the courts of civil justice. At Constanti- 
nople is the pinnacle of the edifice, consisting of a high court 
of justice and appeal, divided into two Suddurs” or chambers, 
one for Houmeli, the European, and the other, for Anadoli, the 
Asiatic province. Each chamber is presided over by a Chief 
Justice, assisted by ten and seven puisne judges respectively. 
These legal fathers rank next after the Shaikh ul Islam,” who 
occupies the post of Minister of Justice and Religion, uniting 
the power and dignity of the Lord Chancellor and the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, and who has the nomination to all appoint- 
ments. A provincial court of appeal Mouliviat”), presided 
over by a Moka,” embraces one or more eyalets according to 
size. There are twenty-two of these courts. In each district 

Liva,”) or nearly so, is a Kaza,” or court of primary 
jurisdiction : these are composed of — the “ Cazi the Mufti 
the ‘‘ Naib,” or additional judge ; the Ayak Naib and 
the ‘‘ Bach-Katib,” officer of court. These courts dispose of all 
primary cases, and, as stated abov*', when united to the execu- 
tive and local council, form a criminal courL In common par- 
lance, they are called the Mekemeh” in distinction from the 
municipal council, the “ Miijlis” and the Shorah,” or com- 
mercial court, to which we shall allude hereafter. In some local 
sub-divisions there is yet a lower court for trying smaller cases, 
presided over by a Naib,” with a court officer. 

Justice is thus brought home pretty well to the community, 
but of what kind is the article? Of what capability are the 
judges? Are their hands clean? And wliat is the procedure? 
This is a subject of deep interest to any well-wisher of India: 
it is worth a trip to Turkey to watch kindred institutions in 
similar countries, to catch some hints to amend our own. Wo 
visited more than one of these courts in the large towns, and 
found them generally in central spots, large cool rooms, with a-' 
fountain in the centre, a venerable looking judge, and most 
respectable assessors : all the dignity and publicity of jus- 
tice ; but alas I what say long residents with regard to the pro- 
bity and character of the courts ? The Cazi” openly avows 
that suitors are in the habit of sending presents to influence his 
decisions; and why should it not be, for he had bought his place, 
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and must get the money back, and then the loser can always 
appeal. What makes it worse is, that these appointments are 
only annualy so it is catch while you can.” Then comes the 
preposterous mode of procedure ; the Mufti” is the judge 
of the law, the Cazi” of the fact ; the suitors are obliged 
to bring tjieir respective cases before the Mufti first, in 
an abstract form — If Omar does so and so, how is Zaid 
^ affected ?” And the Mufti” gives his “ futwa” accord- 
ing to the strict law : his decision is of course grounded 
on the facts stated, or mis-stated, by each, and then 
each party, armed with his ‘‘ futwah,” proceeds to the Me- 
kemeh” of the Cazi,” who decides the facts. These proceedings 
have the advantage of brevity, for the cause is soon expounded, 
the order is inscribed on the petition, and signed. The de- 
fendant has always the option of demanding, that his causa 
be transferred to the higher tribunal : tliis is the only check 
on corruption, and incapacity. But the labour of the unfor- 
tunate plaintiff is not over yet, for, fortified by liia futwah” 
from the Mufti,” and his Ham,” or decree IVom the Cazi,” 
he has to move the Kaimmakam” to execute this decree, and 
another door is opened for delay, bribery, and denial of justice. 

The office of Mufti” and Cazi” is filled )>y parties secreted 
from the body of the Ulema,” the great hierarchy of Turkey, 
v/hich^may be divided generally into two branches — the judicial, 
consisting of Cazis” and Muftis,” and the sacerdotal, consist- 
ing of Imams,” the latter being very inferior to the former both 
in station and influence, for the genius of the Muliammedan.re- 
ligion renders its followers independent of priestcraft. All legal 
appointments are in the gift of Shaikh ul Islam,” that of the 
Mufti” is for life, that of the ‘‘ Cazi”is liable to constant change. 
Both have to undergo a long and dreary apprenticeship ere 
they reach these desirable posts. To each of the large mosques 
at Istamboul is attached a Madrassa, and there the ten 
or twelve years of early manhood are spent in acquiring the 
knowledge of the law, as a Tallb tlie scholar then as- 
sumes the title of Danishmand,” and is eligible for the of- 
fice of Imam,” but should he accept this office, he would forfeit 
all claim to farther promotion. If he clings to the college, and 
•'Successfully passes further tests, he is styled Mulazirn,” and 
admitted to the first grade of the Ulema,” and is eligible 
for the office of Cazi should ambition urge him on, and he 
be inclined to devote seven long Jfears more, and pass higher 
tests, he comes out as Mudiri,” a rank specially conferred by 
the Sheikh ul Islam,” and is then eligible to the post of Muf- 
ti” in any part of the Empire ; or by remaining at the capital, he 
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takes Ins chance for promotion to the very highest offices of 
his profession, the judge of appeal, or the chair of the Shaikh 
ul Islam” itself. 

The provincial criminal courts, as stated above, are composed 
of all the different authorities of the district, the Executive, 
the Mujlis,” and the Mekemeh.” Their jurisdiction is 
final, except in capital cases, which must be referred to the 
supreme court of justice at Constantinople, and the sign 
manual of the Sultan himself is required to authorize the shed- 
ding of blood. Tlie minor penalties are the galleys, imprison- 
ment, and banishment to certain districts of the Empire. No 
infamy is attached to such punishments, the criminal is consi- 
dered an object of compassion, rather than aversion. The pri- 
sons are very indifferently looked after, and it is a painful specta- 
cle to visit the pofer wretches in confinement. At the stairs 
of the Seraglio,” by which name is universally known the 
official residence, or cutchery, of the executive officer, we 
were disgusted and pained by the cries of the prisoners and 
parties under trial, begging earnestly for bread. In some cases, 
all that is seen is a number of hands in a window, grasping 
frantically at the morsel of bread, wdiich the passer-by may give. 
This is very sad. The amount of oppression, felt practically 
by a people, where the powers of arrest and bail are not 
carefully watched, is incalculable. The supreme court at Con- 
stantinople decides all cases of treason, malversation, and abuse 
of authority. Already has its power been felt, for one of the 

Wuzirs,” who had signed the new code, was a few months 
afterwards banished and fined for embezzlement, and the Pacha 
of Konieh was sentenced to the galleys, in the very town in 
which he had long acted as chief executive, for killing a servant 
in a moment of passion. 

The code of laws and procedure is one of the results of the 

Tanzirnat” : the old Mohammedan divisions of criminal law, 
^^Hudud, Kisas, and Eiyat,” have been abolished in reality 
as well as in name ; it is time that a new code should expunge 
them from the statute-book of India. The testimony of all 
parties is admitted, without respect to Religion. Up to the date 
of the new reforms, a code known by the name of Multe- 
ka ul Ubhur,” the confluence of the seas,” had been in force, 
the composition of Ibrahim of Aleppo, who flourished in 
1549 ; it was founded upon the learned dogmas of Abu Hanifa, 
and Shafi, and was like all Mohammedan codes, remarkable 
for its strange intermixture of law and morals, being founded 
on the basis of the Sultan being king and high priest. The 
instructions about Hunting” are as precise as those about 
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Prayer the necasssity of purifications is inculcated aef 
strongly as the respecting of the rights of others. This code 
certainly worked well, and was suited to the people as long as 
they maintained an isolated situation from other nations, and 
considered themselves as occupying an entrenched camp in 
Europe. But when the coldness had relaxed, and the Ottoman 
power began to lean on its Christian neighbours for support, 
it became clear, that something farther was required. One of 
the earliest results of the ** Hatti Shurif’ was a commercial 
code founded on French models, and a penal code, which be- 
came law in 1840. It is a very remarkable document, from the 
frank confession of former errors, a virtue much to be imi- 
tated by other stubborn Governments : — 

jiirt L Tlie Grand Signor has solemnly pledged himself 
^ not to destroy any human life, publicly or pHvately^ by poison^ 
^ or in any other way^ unless the party has been condemned by 
‘ law. No employe of Government is therefore at liberty to 
' kill any one, whoever lie may be. If a ^ Wuzir’ should take 
^ away the life of a shepherd, he will be punished with death. 

Art IL Every excitement to revolt will be punished by 
^ the galleys for life. 

Art, III. Every Government servant, convicted of oppres- 

* 8ion,will be punished without reference to his rank or station. 

' Art IV. His Highness has promised not to touch the goods 
^ and property of any person : no one, therefore, is at liberty 
^ to possess himself by force of what belongs to another : any 
‘ infraction of this law will subject the delinquent to the penalty 
‘ of restitution of the property misappropriated, and should he 
/ be a Government employ^, to dismissal and exile. 

Art V As all the ^ Wuzirs’ and other dignitaries are well 
^ paid, any instance of exaction will be punished by three 
^ years of the galleys, and dismissal. 

Art. VIII. In each district there will be three independent 
^ authorities — 1, the courts of justice; 2, the executive police; 

‘ 3, the revenue officers. They are bound to give each other 
‘ mutual assistance, without meddling in each other's affairs. 

Art X. ^ XL Fatal wounding will be punished by death, 
^ as also assassination. 

•• Art. XI V, This code is of equal force in favour of, and against, 
^ all subjects of the Empire, whether Mohammedan, or ^^Kaias” 

* (Christians), without any exception. It is the duty of all to take 
care that no breach is made of these laws by any one, whoever 

‘ he may be, at the same time that all may claim their protection.” 

Unquestionably, as a code, this is a very incomplete and 
unscientific production, but as a manly acknowledgment of 
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past er»ors, as a noble abandonment of all caste privileges 
and unjust social differences, it is entitled to our profound ad- 
miration, and moreover, we speak advisedly, to our humble 
imitation in British India. If the proud and half-educated 
Mohammedan could resign the privileges of a code and procedure 
sanctified by his religion, and stamped by antiquity, and could 

E lace himself on a level with the people whom his ancestors 
ad conquered and trodden upon for centuries, the Christian 
^^Raias,” conscientiously believing that the best way to im- 
prove and purify the courts is to render the highest amenable 
to them, — how very unworthy must appear to the world the 
conduct of those who declaim against the extension of the 
power of Anglo-Indian law to all British subjects, whether the 
sons of shop-keepers in Cheapside, or sprung of ancient families 
in Hindustan ? ^ere the wisdom of the Christian Govern- 
ment, as well as the justice, must yield to that of the Turk; 
but it is a vain struggle, and the dictates of common sense 
must sooner or later be followed. We trust to hail before long 
a Hatti Shurif” from the “ Gul-hanah” of the Calcutta 
council room, proclaiming the entire equality of all subjects, 
without distinction of religion, or colour, or birth. The first 
end of the wedge has been inserted by the passing of a late 
Act 

We cannot hope, nor expect, that in so short a period the 
principles laid down in this record of rights have been practi- 
cally worked out : it is long, very long, ere an Asiatic people, 
accustomed to oppression, can learn their just rights — ere the 
little petty tyrannies, which we have before us daily in the 
bazaar^ and on the high road of an oriental district, are put 
down by public feeling. As long as suitors are degraded 
enough to offer bribes, so long will the corrupt judge dishonour 
the bench ; as long as men will not hesitate by cringing and 
flattery to gain their own ends, so long will the dwellings of 
those in power be surrounded by a grasping crowd of exactors. 
In one of our visits to the Pacha of Jerusalem, we were 
stunned by cries for Bukshish,’’ and had to dance attendance 
amidst a crowd of varletsinthe anti-chamber. We submitted 
to the penance, and bled readily, perhaps gladly, being now 
convinced, that the errors of our servants in India, whicli n*^ 
punishment would check, were not peculiar to them, but were 
the natural weaknesses of mankind: we paid the coin, and 
thought of the many venerable figures, who had danced atten- 
dance in our halls. A few nights afterward, our head servant 
was arrested by the ‘‘ Mutasullim” of the town, on account of a 
quarrel with one of his dependents; it was Man, weak man, 
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dressed in a little brief authority.’^ We had to visit this digni- 
tary, to smoke the pipe of peace, and submit to his odorous em- 
braces, ere we could continue our journey on the morrow : it was 
the same story every where : the camels and carriages of mer- 
chants rudely seized for the marching of troops, or of people in 
power : the impressment of forced labour, the arbitrary enact- 
ment of price currents : the passport bribe at the city gate, 
the quarantine hush-money, the custom house douceur. Then 
in the houses where we lodged on the road, many a tale was 
told of village oppression, of justice denied by undue influence, 
many an unjust assessment exposed, many a little act of 
Asiatic tyranny laid bare, but we feel convinced that these are 
the inherent vices of the Asiatic system : the evils are to be 
met with over the whole Indian Peninsula, and no ruler and 
no system of justice can prevent it. Would to God that it 
could be done 1 

We have thus described the above courts, criminal and 
civil, which are established more or less In the thirty-five 
eyalets of the Turkish Empire. The Supreme Government 
quietly, year by year, extends its direct influence, and by 
degrees the complete centralization will be established. The 
general features do not differ materially from our own civil, 
criminal, and revenue courts, and executive power in British 
India; but Turkey is liable to an evil through its length 
and breadth, from which we are free, and which has the 
effect of paralysing its best efforts at self-government, and 
must continue to do so. This evil arises, partly, from the weak- 
ness of the Empire as regards foreign European powers, and 
partly from the defectiveness of its own institutions. The 
courts above alluded to have jurisdiction only over the Moham- 
medan and Christian subjects of the Porte, but the whole 
coast swarms with the non-descript subjects or dependents of 
foreign states, who, though long settled, still consider them- 
selves as under the protection and the flags of their respective 
consuls, and entirely beyond the power of the local authori- 
ties in any respect whatever. Nor do these individuals keep 
aloof from the ordinary transactions of life, like his Ma- 
jesty of Delhi, who remains secluded in his own palace. They 
•wre everywhere foremost in speculation and in trade, loud 
ill the market place, influential on the exchange, masters of the 
imports and exports of the country, now the creditors, now the 
debtors of the Government and its highest officers. These 
people are of all countries, speaking all languages, but pre- 
serving their nationalities, or vaunting the protection, often 
profligately extended by the local consuls of the smaller 
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Art. VIL^-^ Opimms of Napoleon Bonaparte, of Nations ani 
Persons, as dehvered bp Mm ftom 1815 to 1818, to Dr. 
O’Meara, B. N. Alphabetical arroMed by W, HtHtyh, Ma- 
jor, Bengal JSstablishment, CakuUa, Enghshman Press, 1848. 

Xh*eb Me two reasoaa why this work f$Us wkhia the legi^ 
t'uBtlte pfotince tit a periodiml devoted extilasavely to the con- 
eidemtion of ijuefttions, ajtd the review of hooka, relating to 
« India and the East*” The first is the simple fact of its Indip 
origin, its autljor being a fellow-citken ; and the second is, 
that a very coneideraMe portion of it relates to the condi- 
tion and destinies of out Indian Empire. As to the charac- 
ter of the book, we may state in a few sentences, that Major 
Hough has, with his usutu character of a laborious compiler, 
arranged in alphabetical order the sentiments recorded by Dr, 
O’Mcaia as having been expressed by Napoleon ; and that he 
has occasionally subjoined a very brief note, generally in ex- 
pression of dissent from the sentiment expresseil. 

At the outset of our notice, we must express our regret that 
Major Hough has not followed a more trust-worthy guide to 
ftho real sentiments of Napoleon than Dr. O’Meara has been 
proved, as we hold, to be. The manner in which he lent 
himself to the party who attempted to fasten a charge upon 
the British autnoritios of shortening the day.) of thcii imperiali 
prisoner, casts a cenain degree ot suspicion upon his testi-r 
inony, even in regard to Other matters. But, generally, thc| 
opinions here quoted ape sneh as agree with the known viea’a 
and sentiments of BonapartJ, and the probability ijPthat they 
ore substantially those that he expressed, / 

As for Major Hough’s part of the work, when we state thac 
ho has laboriously brought together the sentiments scatteied 
over Dr. O’Meara’s book, we liavo accorded him all the comr 
mendatioD that he seems to ub to deserve. His style is by 
no means good, and the opinions that be occasionally ventures 
to express are, to onr thinKhig, of the crudest. 

Many Mka formed too great an opinion of Napoleon,” 
says Majw^Ough ; “ the way to judge of him is to read his 
‘ own opinions, and to compare the parent and the past state 
‘ of aftbira, and the future prospect of the world under steam 
* poster!”* The too great” in the quotation before ns, is 
without a qualification, and as suoh, we could have passed it 
over, as vague and of unlimited sigiaficstion. But Major 
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Hough has the misforhine to sot off one errolr by another of 
greater magnitude^ He is conolu8i¥e in the following wmtk: 

* To compare Napoleon with Cmsar or CromwJl, is giving him 
too high From this we ate led to supi^se, that 

% too great an opinion/’ which many’’ have formed of 
t^poleoni aooor^ing to Major Hotigh, consists in comimting 
Urn with the Roman Emperor or the English Frotector* 

^ Ar ' t deliberate opinion then of out authov> that 'Niipoleon 
m interior man to Julius Qmmt and to Oliver Cromwell ; 
he admits that he was a great General, and apparently not 
mor in soldierly qualities to these heroea We conclude^, 
irefore, that it is m largeness or soundness of views, and espc*' 
Sally in those expressed in the work before u», that our author 
regards him as failing short. 

livery time opinion is the effect of judgment In pass- 
ng an opinion, wo judge between events ana oircuinstances , 
jmt as no verdict can be just if the judge is interested, or inf- 
luenced by extornal circumstances, or if he were in want ol 
>elf*-iommand ; »o in justice to Napoleon, his opinions ought 
;j be received with a little reserve Conscious ol his aw-- 
hi falling off~an exile from the^ theatre of his glory, ever 
resh to tho memory of the injuries inflicted and rcccivod,*— 
>ponly at war with all the nations of the world— Napoleon 
jould not possibly conquer such jwtent obstacles. The phi- 
osopher who gloried in the matrimony of the frailty of maif' 
cUh the security of God/’ was yet a mortal, with m many" 
/irtues as failings. He could rise to the latitude ot a great 
nan, but he could not skim beyond it. Ho was a mim in 
fhort. Ho could do what the boat of his race liad^ dom?. Lit- 
Je can be expected from an oracle, though ** wc’l insinrcd,” 
f the deliveries be tinctured with tho sentiments ot those 
Ivho interpret thoin. Unlike Vaucanwns mechanical flute* 
flayer, who makes no false notes, man has so many enemies to 
Itscharge before he can reach the shrine of truth, that it m not 
‘iskiag a vain opinion to say, tliat the most aspiring mind 
lught to rest contented, if it were conscious of the justice 
if its claims to the proud appellation of a 1— -ihai ap- 

lelktion which is counted among the atinhutes of our Maker 1 1 
^Ve cannot, therefore, be blind to tho kaufiiciency ot Niipo* 
eon as a judge ; and especially when he was called opoa 
0 decide on the good and evil tendency of hia own actionn. 
itV*h 0 ii hia miTiil moved under the sphere ^ no 
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dan could reach him in the originality of his thoughts, or in the 
correctness of his views. The fewer the ties that link us with 
the commerce of the world, and the wider the range of our ob^ 
servations, the better we are fitted to sit in judgment over 
those whose prejudices render them incapable of impartiality, 
and whoso limited information bars their access to truth. The 
want of experience will make a judge a mere puppet, and the 
want of moral greatness will make him a tyrant. Either of 
these alone is inconsistent with the idea of justice ! To be 
just, therefore, we must have few temptations, but vast at- 
tainments; the slightest difference disturbs the equilibrium. 
Napoleon, though possessed of rare talents, such as never fell 
to the lot of another human being, became so intimately 
connected with all European movements of his time, that in 
fact he was not only the type of France, or of Europe, but, as 
Mr. Emerson says, the representative of the minds of other 
men.’’ Such a man, therefore, could ill fit the tribunal of jus- 
tice, yet his great genius often overpowered all obstacles, and 
forced through centunes, laying open the womb of Time. 
Although wo are ready to establish it as a rule, that men in 
Najjoleon’s situation would make \)ut very indifferent judges, 
yet we are eager to test how far this general principle would 
apply to the individual case of the Emperor. With but very 
few exceptions, his opinions were quite correct He judged, 
with the greatest predsion the most complicated political ques-l 
tions that we meet with in history. Although he was some-f- 
time stifled under over-bearing obstacles, his genius eventa-fe 
ally conquered the most potent opposition. It mastered affi 
dilliculties in the sequel, and if it could be hidden on one occa-y 
sion, it broke through all trammels in ten others. . i 

Major Hough says ; Napoleon’s opinions as to the expedi-,^ 

* tion of Algiers, the invasion of England, that of Indian] 

* that of Ireland, that of Bussia, of the battle of Waterlooj^^ 
^ and other affairs, will be deemed by many incorrect ; while hi® 

* opinion of the Treaty of 1815, as to the Homan Catholie| 
^ Emancipation, and on some other affairs, seem perfectly cor4 

* root.” While we agree with the Major on the JSmancipation^ 
question and the Treaty^ we cannot fail to admire his igno^ 
ranee bn the expedition to Algiers,** and the half-dozen otheije 

invasions” that h© particularizes. If Major Hough had passec^ 
his judgment after due consideration, we could Aen have metS 
his argumente, and perhaps even confuted them. But, though 
no traces of reasoning are visible any where within the whole 
pamphlet, yet that the opmions are incorrect” is quite cer- 
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tain. TTndet sucli circuiaatanoes wo must judge for oarsolTea, 
and defend tliose points that arc seemingly objoctionafaie. We 
will start with the Algerine expedition. 

After reading the otScitd details of the bombardment of 
the fort of Algiers, Napoleon observed to I>r. O’Meamj 
“ Notwithstanding that you have succeeded, it was a madness 
‘ and an abuse of the Navy to attack batteries elevated aljove 
‘ your ships, which you could not injure ; to enmge red hot balls 
‘ and shells, and even the hazard of losing a nect and m many 
‘ Iwave seamen, agnmst such canaillf, independently of the dis- 

* grace which it would have been to England to bo beaten by bar- 
‘ barians, which ought to have been the case. • • • If you have 
‘ struck terror into them, and that the terms you have made bo 
‘ strictly adhered to for the future, you have done a great benefit 
‘ to humanitv, as well as having shown much maritime bravery 

* and skill ; Imt I do not believe that the Algerines will adhere 

‘ to the stipulations, thni prisoners are not to bo made slaves.” 
With this sentiment Major Hough disagrees. Bujtjiosing then, 
that the Alg’rines, instead of looking like tWjrri/r.v, at the Ad- 
miral’s shi|>, Qiiu’n Charlotte, hod tired onherabrisK lolley from 
the batteries, while she was ’taking up a position within a few 
yards of tlio mole head, what would ha\e been the conwo- 
quenee’:' Will Jfajor Hough deny that she would Imvo sunk 
under incessant fire 'i Is such an event doubtful ? Besides, if tbo 
Dey had perceived the slightest sign of success, ho w<tuld ha\o 
redoubled his efiorfs, (liiadrupled his li'jsolenco, and obliged 
Lord Exmouth to wait for succour from home, lludoobtedly 
this would have sadly answered O’Meara’s “ winding up with 
doing soinelhing brilliant.” Granting that His Lordsiiip had 
battered and silenced the enemv’s guns, as he I'l.tiullvdid 
afterwards, if the " land wind” had not blown and carried him 
out of the clutch of the Dey, what would hav" been Lord ICx- 
mouth’s fate 'i If the Dey had found tho English in jeopardy, 
unable either to molest him or save themselves, what would have 
been easier for him than, by re-constructing the batteries, to 
have settled Lord Exmouth just on the spot where ho stood an- 
chored 1 Such an affair, in the Major’s opinion ol course, would 
have been worthy of the lives of a brave English peer and 
his noble companions— The Martyrdom of heroes in a worth- 
less causo—thc sacrifice of invaluable blood before the shnno 
of a demon I That Exmouth’s situation was not an enviable 
one, nor so safe as, we believe, tlie Major h»8 taken it for grant- 
ed, we will illustrate by a short extract teom Mm Marftnvau> 
IlutoTu of the Peace : — , _ „ 

“ The Algerine batteries around Lord Exmmith’s division 
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^ were silenced at about 10 o’clock, and were in a complete 
^ state o? iiain and dilapidation ; but a fort at the upper angle 
^ of the city continued to annoy our ships, whose firing md 
^ almost ceased. This was the moment of the mOst serious 
‘ danger to our fleet.” And what then saved Lord Exmouth? — 
a God-seud~a blessing, such as cannot be counted upon aL 

* ways, nor are favourable to hazardous attempts.” Providence 

* in this interval, ”( we quote Exmouth’s own words, )*^gave to my 
^ anxious wishes the usual land wind, common in this bay, and my 
^ expectations were completed.” With these facts before him, 
let our reader judge for himself, and determine, whether it was 
not madness on the part of Lord Exmouth to have attacked an 
elevated battery, without ammunition, and at the mercy of the 

land wind.” 

Napoleon’s fears of the infidelity of the Algerines in adhering 
to the stipulation made by them with the English, would have 
come to pass, if the current of events had not taken a difierent 
direction, and If the Dey had not been swept off clean by the 
force of French arms. After the bombardment of Algiers by 
Lord Exnnuith, the Algerines were in continuedhostility with the 
Austrian powers ; and in 1830, in a fraternal mood, His High- 
ness the Moorish Prince struck that fatal blow on the French 
consul, which drew from France the whole military prowess 
of that martial country, and for ever prostrated the strength 
of those warriors, whp routed the Spanish power and dyed 
the Spanish plains with her noblest blood. It was all over 
with tne Devs, and the descendants of Ilorac Barbarossa. The 
black knights ” had their lance broken, and their arnia^^feeii. 
France, sitting opposite to Algiers, on tlio otherAl||p ol 
the Mediterranean, had long tnaintained sanguinary in^mfons, 
till eventually she «uccce<led in seiring, and M||te*ing«^i^|>rej 
for ever. Before the Algerines thought of Winging theml 
solves on the English, the hour of vengeance was struck, anil 
Tunis fell f 

We doubt very much whelh##; the Dey had sense oi 
honor enough to have stood to his A long experience,’ 

says Mr. Charles Knight, ‘‘ had she\^ft|bat although pledges 
of peace, tfic release of Christian elavSllland the reiii^eiatior 

* of the future power of making slaves, mi|||^bc extoAd froii 

* those states by the burning oftheir ships, the defeuctiot 

* of their fortificiitions, they would not contirfc the less a go^ 

* veniment of robber®, returning to their old trWe in utter warn 

* of all other means of existence, all other sour^ of importance 
^ all other relations of confidence between iMprulers and th< 
« people. It was clear that Algiers, especially, would not coim 
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within the pale of civilization until it waa rerolatiosised.'’ 
tMiu Martineau, vol. i, p. 58 J 

[ We have no precedents, not a single one ei v^n, of the fidelity 
bf the peys, wid the sincerity of their oatha Wo can safely 
doubt their honesty in every instanoe, nuless events proved the 
contrary. However, his intense animosity against those Chria- 
tians, who resided in Ids dominions, served to show, that tlio 
Dey only waited for an opportunity, when lie could rear his 
head and act with impunity. His Highness, it is clear, was 
not softened by the treatment he had received from Lord 
Exmouth, lie was mil of plans and plots, such as wore worthy 
of the strategy of Hannibal; but without the genius of the 
Carthaginian chief, they were not destined ever to greet the 
light of day. From tlic hombardinent of Algiers by Loid Ex- 
' mouth, down to its overthrow by the French, there scarcely 
extends a period of fifteen years. Within this time, not consider* 
mg the hostilities he had to maintain with various powers, the 

* Dey," Major Hough informs us, “ harboured no malice against 
the British, but even observed the Treaty, for nothing under 

* THIRTY YEAttS !” But the Major forgcts that necessity is often 
turned into virtue, and that a man of the Minor’s erudition can 
hardly discover the translation. We admire Major Hough’s Hiai- 
pllcity in indiscrhninately giving to every motive a chiiritnhlo 
aspect ; and because a lion bound in a cage betrayed no inclina- 
tion to injure the spectators, the Majcr w/mld not care much to 
let the animal loose at them. All this is a bttlf in coutruriety to 
“observing the Treaty for THIRTY years !” As a eoeduding 
remark on the “ expedition tp Algiers,” we beg leave to remind 
the Major, that the orders were not only “ to demand to lie 
given up all Christian prisoners of every country,” but “ iho 

entire abolition of Christian dhrvery, the delivery of all 
Christian slaves in the kingdom of Algiers, the restora- 
tion of all the money paid for the redemption of slaves 
by the King of the two Sicilies and the King of Sardinia, 
peape between Algiers and the Netherlands, and the im- 
mediate libetation of the British consul, and two boats’ crews 
who had been detained by the Hey,” were also demanded from 
Ac Algerine chief by the English Admiral. 

• The next opinion of Napoleon cltarged with inaccuracy by 
M^er Hough, relates to the famous attempt of Napoleon to 
inyado England. On this subject we sum up thus the Emperor’s 
Cfiludif He was sure of being able to eifeet a landing; ho was 
wSi# *)f being able to revolutionize Ireland ; ho was sure d 
capturing London. Let us tlien weigh the whole matter, and 
decide the chances in favor and against the encccss of the Em- 
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peror"j4 a|tempt. We will divide the question into four parte : 
(1) Could Napoleon have crossed the British channel? (2) 
Could he have landed an army on the English coast ? (3) Could 
he have entered London as a conqueror? (4) Could Ireland have 
been revolutionized ? 

L In the Arabian tales mention is made of magicians, who 
used to ^prevent the entrance of the spirits of darkness into 
the houses of the faithful, by tracing small magical rings over the 
threshold. Insignificant as these figures themselves w'ere, 

t ny had charms strong and powerful enough to k^ep at a dis- 
nce the most dangerous of those fiends, whom, according to 
the Mussulman legends, Solomon the great pr(%het confined 
in the under regions. But the All-powerful creator has 
drawn around Great Britain a line of water as dangerous 
and as potent as the rings we have just alluded to. Gird- 
ed by the everlasting sea, she enjoys incomparable bless- 
ings from her insular situation. The narrow strait that 
divides her from continental Europe has proved to her of 
infinite service, and as a barrier has been far more efficacious 
than even the Alps and the Pyrenees were to the Empires 
of Charlemagne and Philip. But Napoleon waft^ Eot wanting 
in those great abilities of a necromancer, by , which surges 
were appeased and gales quelled into geo^ breezes. Had 
it not been for the despondency of "^|](liticnve, Bonaparte 
might have crossed tl^ chiiUnel, and on^ill'or all proved to the 
world, that though passage wa|»'|2&0^klered next to impos- 
ribility, it was not impossibility 

While Nelson was in the Weft Indies, in pursuit of the 
French, Napoleon planned to ^ng his grand fleet into the 
channel, and render all hopes ^victory vain by vast univer- 
sal superiority, to effect the ^-ssage of the flotilla, and to 
land on the English coast that vast army of 130,000 veterans, 
who afterwards conquered Europe, and marched victoriously 
through the capitals of the most powerful, Empires of modern 
times. Even if Nelson wewplto engage the French fleet, and 
admitting that he succeedqjpin defeating it, no one can deny 
that the struggle would Napoleon ample time to pass 

over the channel with hiaf^Army of England.’^ Four hours 
would have been enough for his purpose. We quote the 
following from JIarshal Ney^s Memoir^ to illustrate what wp*^^ 
have just stated : — ;/ 

At a signal grten, infantry, cavalry, artillery, were 
^ put under arms, and ranged opposite to the vessels, o|B^rd 
^ which they were respectively to embark. A cannon will dis- 
^ charged, and all the officers dismounteth and placed themaelvea , 
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at tha head of their respective corps ; a second gan was the 
signal to make ready to embark ; a third, and tho word of 
command, ‘ Colonels, forward !’ was heard ■srtlii indoscribablo 
anxiety along the whole line ; a fourth, which was instantly 
followed by the word ' March !’ universal acda)nation8 then 
immediately broke forth ; tho soldiers in perfect order hasten- 
ed on board, each to his appointed place; m tm minuti^ and 
a half twenty-five thousand men embarked. {Mtmoirn of 
Marshal Net/, ml, ii.j). 260.) 

On the 11th of J^ijnuary, Admiral Missicssy made a sortie 
from Rochfort to the Vi cst Indies, and after an absence of 
three montlis returned to the same port, not till after he 
had performed exploits eajiablo of startling oven the Kngllsh 
Adnnmlty. But Villeneuve! the unfortunate Villoncurel 
with him everj thing rent wrong. Keenly alive to a sense 
of his own inferiority, more afraid of Nelson than ever the 
Saracens were of Cicur-de-lion, his limb.s were adapted more 
to the olow motion o‘' a rocking chair in tho recess of some 
drawing-room, than to tho tossing and tho roaring of siirronml- 
ing waves in an occi i. When Missicssy was leaving Uochl'ort 
('or the West Indies excurjion, Yillenouvc was returning, shal- 
tered by rough weather, to the port of Toulon after a shameful 
trial of would-bc enterprise. Villeneuve now gave himself up 
to fortune. The gnmllost spark of couniM that still wanned 
his breast was extinguished. But time rolled on. Villeneuve 
-ummoned all his abilities, called into reooUcetion his former 
ast promises, but mo.'t of all imagining tho enraged Kieweror 
efore him, burning for revenge, and resolved not to ]mss over 
le timidity of the Admiral, Villeneuve took his rcsolution-- 
1 am off for the Indies jrositively.” And so he h ft Cadiz 
rith a fatal presentiment of total destruction. Ills tlafr was 
beyed by eighteen of the lino and ten frigates, having on hoard 
0,000 veterans. On the 14th of May, Villencuv e reached Mar- 
Iniciue; but without considering for a moment the great res- 
bnsibiHty of liis position, or remembering for an instant that 
be success of hie master’s vast schemes depended solely on the 
access of his own arms, Villeneuve lingered In that isolated 
not for a full month. All was decided. Nape leon s dreams 
me quashed. Our sympathy for fallen greatness is mcrcascd 
ir decreased just as the means to evade the danger were lew 
ir many. Misfortune did not take Villeneuve by surprise. 
3pportunitie8 were perceived, but not made me of. And 
vhk the ill-starred Villeneuve met his fate in that terrible 
lay of Trafalgar, he was seen falling, hut neither 
hrieked” nor did his country regret hte loss. lie icU ua- 
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iwournedi a victim to ptLSiIlanimitjr, to imaolution. Though 
Nelsou ima for the third time mistaken with regard to the 
enemy’s tituation, Villeneuve was far from tedcing the tide 
at the flood.” He delayed — ^he staggered — he was undone. 
When Nelson beard of the departure of the combined fleet 
from the Spanish port, he warned Europe of its approach. To 
this precaution Sir Archibald Alison ascribes mainly the 
safe^ of the British Empire.” History is not only a stage 
loUptect events as they occur— it is a tribunal of justice* 
Its verdict is superior to the voice of a whole age raised at the 
impulse of passions. History then is the judge who can 
destine the greatest monarch of the world to derision, if his 
acts prove his title to it. No edit of a deluded mob is recogr 
nieed before this impartial judge ; it judgeth of events witli 
a candour that makes the verdict immoveable, though oentu* 
ries may pass over it, and prejudice and ignorance rise a«xainbt 
it. Nelson has received from this tribunal the retribution of 
his victories. It has rewarded him with the grand appellation 
of the mightiest sailor of the worlds nor can My^ for a 

moment the validity of his pretensions to it. the time, 

of which we have just spoken, England was fighting for exis- 
tence, not for glory ; and to no man is she more indebted 
for her safety than to Nelson. To him she is also indebted for 
all her glories ; and to England, Nelson has given the honoui 
of having produced \ 

“ Tho gresttfest sailor since Our world began.” 

Where would have been Wellington and his brilliant viotorica 
if Nelson had not won Trafalgar for his country? 
was fought, in part at least, for glory ; but on the at 
falgar depended the fate of British IVeedom. jUKr can Eng- 
land pay to Nelson more than his desert. 

Ho is 00 far before 

That «wia«st wdng of recomjMsuao is slow 

To overtake hjtix.” 


But before wc return to tho subject, we have to pay a Jll- 
bute to the memory of a compeer of Nelson. The ordcrayj&i 
Napoleon to Villeneuve were libetntc the Eerrol Bquad i||^ 
‘ make tho round of the bay, and tajking the Rochfort 

* with them, afipear off UAant, perl^is with thirty-ftm^^, 

* and to be joined there %ith tbir* more.” The 

Colling wood’s, but the thoughts are ifcoleon’s. lIi8tor^ij ^||| 
nothing equal to such a masterly pieo^f mental victory/'" «■ 
English Admiral, with wonderful prec&n, anticipated the «|p 
of Bonaparte. ^ This circumstanoe ^^^hty enough to ipt- 
mortaUse CoUlngwood, indepcndeutl^^phis other oa^pbltik,^ 
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^ anticipate a good General is to do sometiiing worthy of a 
Hnins that is b<^ to command ; but to anticipate a General like 
iapoleon is to perform a wonder. This wonder was performed 
^ Admiral CoilingwoodI 
^ But to proceed. 

' The Bng Curieux haring brought intelligence to the British 
Admiralty of the approach of Villencuve, by tbo grootest des- 
S«tc.h orders were sent to Admiral Stirling to join Sir Eobert 
Dalder and engage the combined fleet. A battle was fought 
»ff Ferral^ and Villeneuve, by a display of activity unusual 
rith him, not only saved his fleet, but oven checked the Eng* 
ish from advancing. For this repulse, which in itself was an 
nvaluable service to England, Sir Bobert was going to be 
tied, and to pay with his life, like the unfortunate By ng. Al- 
, hough he could not rout the French fleet, he did enough to 
®taru the progress of Villeneuve, and keep England in securi- 
w. Villeneuve was, on tl«e other band, quite exhausted after 
|be fight. He verily believed that ho did a service to the cause 
'f his countiy, which ought to satisfy her for tho coming fifty 
rears. And it w. s then natural for him to conclude, that 
f Franco raised no monument to commemorate his victory, 
he could not refuse him the liberty of resting for half a year, 
is a recompense for five hours’ service. Taking then “ Frcncli 
eave,” Villeneuve sought shelter in Ferral. There was 
lommitted that fatal error, which seat'd tho liitc of tho 
rresolute Villencuve, and that of tho limpirc of Franco. 
Hut how the aspect of the whole affair would have c’.angtd 
f Villeneuve, instead of running headlong into Kcrral, had 
nade away for Brest. Perhaps Trafalgar would have been fouglit 
jrf‘ the French coast, and Gantaume would have ihcn with 
.“ase covered the flotilla, and Napoleon would then have had 
in opportunity to fight a battle on English ground. Wei! may 
fhicra ask — “ Under suo^nat^umstanecs^i^wld tho battle be 
•uid to have been a defVal ‘ii^bitld have been 

vorthy of tho “ invasion of lElfpi ai^” and Napoleon would 
lave realised the hopes of wresting the sceptre of George the 
i’hird. But events took a different turn, and the whole world 
Tj.ay well rejoice at it. Villeneuve was dreaming at Ferral, 
iBU Napoleon was dictating to Count Daru, in his chamber 
it St. Cloud, the plan for the memorable campaign of 1 80.5. 
Having beard that Nelson had not effected the expected junc- 
don with Calder, Napoleon wrote to M. Deeres; “Your 
friend Villeneuve will probably be too cowat-dly to veutuic out 
of Cadiz. Despatch Admiral Rasilly to M^o the command of 
the squadron, if it has not already sailed, aft*! order Villeneuve 

K 1 
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* to come^to Paris, to account to me for his conduct*’’ But 
Deeres was all in all a kind-hearted man. He could not con- 
vince himself of the propriety of torturing one, who was al- 
ready racked at every joint by ** battalions of misfortunes.” 
Villeneuve was now to lose another opportunity. Having 
ventured out of I'erral into the open sea, it was expected that 
ho would risk another engagment But contrary to every ex- 
pectation, Yillencuve dashed off, and made away to Cadiz in 
precipitation, congratulating himself on reaching the port 
safely. If Latouche had been at the head of Villeneuve’s arma- 
ment, the fate of Europe might have been different. That bold 
spirit would never have stopped his flight, till he reached the ; 
empyrean of his ambition. Under his management, the French 
navy would havo risen to a proud position, suo%i; as wonl^^^ 
have done honor to the Empire and to the imperial army. But/> 
Napoleon was sadly mistaken in his choice of Villeneuve. That 
Admiral was not only deficient in a sense of duty, but he did 
not even appreciate fully his master’s intention. Napoleon 
required neither victory nor conquest. He required of his Ad- 
miral and his fleet to devote themselves to destruction, and at that 
cost to purchase the passage of the channel. Villeneuve, know- 
ing well that he had incurred the imjjepal displeasure, guite 
dejected in mind, resolved to With this re- 
solution he engaged Nelson ^ff Cape vC|,,Tr and 

true to Ills resolutionihe fou^||| and lost a great battle. As o 

t irisoner, VilleneiivcAvas com|watively at ease. Tlie respousibi- 
ity no longer rested on his shoulders, though disgi^ace was em- 
boBsed on liis unfortunate brow. With the last caihnon shot at 
Trafalgar, expired the invasion of England.” The sound 
of the English ordnance resounded over the whole world ; It 
silenced Europe from North Cape to St. Vin6cntl Liberty 
heard it trom her retreat, and shouted Death to the Tyrant !!” 
If Villeneuve had possessed the moral courage of Nelson, 
or if he could have commanded the genius of the unfortunate 
Latouche, or if he had been attended by one of those many 
virtuC^g .which dignify those who are born to rule, England 
would Save bitterly tasted the scourge of the iron sceptre of 
that rnam^hom Tennyson emphatically called World-victor.” 
But to th^ confusion of her enemies, there is a kind Providence 
that presides over the destiny of England, 

What could have Men easier, for Villeneuve than to have 
ibuglit Galder with Success at.J’erral, or to have engaged the 
combined English fleet at Brest as he did off Trafiilgar? B 
Villenctive bad clone this, Gantaume would have possessed the 
opportd&fy of flanking the flotilla. To fbe inability of Vil* 
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eneuYC, and llie genius of Nelson, England k indebted for the 
inintcrrupted peace that she jet enjoya. It waa Nelmn^ and 
lot tlie cham^eiy wliicli has left to us as yet the posseasioa of 
hose beautiful and proud lines :— 

** liule BritonU, 

Britons never sbitU ho sSaves.^* 

2. Could Napoleon have lauded with succc«!s ? The answer 
s in the affirmative* At the head of tlie heroes of Areola, 
Vlarengo, and Jena, backed by the efibrts of the beat marshals 
»f Europe, Napoleon could with ease have conquered the Eng- 
ish army, such as it then was, with a reserve of recruits and 
he police staff. Glorious and great as England is, she boa not 
IS yet been tested by any great invasion, her means therefore 
i.re untried. Besides, mpoleonV veterans were not as yet 
exhausted with endless can^"'*dgns, nor thinned by incesmut 
vars. Tiiey were the conquerors of llolkiul, and the soldiers 
vho beat out tlic Duke of York, la the days of the French 
Republic, from the Nuiherlands, They were the best warriors 
>r France, wuo, under the Emperor’s command, liad defeated 
b()00,()()0 of contiuental veterans. They had trampled over 
he pride of Empires ami Kingdoms, and when led liy consuiu- 
natc Geuerak, never failed to carry ilie palrn of victory. 

In that world’s earthquake, Waterloo^’ they performed 
cats of courage without a parallel. Tliey charged the allied 
irmy witiiout the support of a single* horseman, and even 
vlth such a great deficiency, and against such odds, they were 
dosing the day in their favour by a signal victory. Let ub 
isten to Sir -Archibald Alison: Had the Emperor,’' says the 
>aronet, husbanded Ins horse till the clase of the and 

then brought up his columns of the guard, supp'orted by 
D’Erlou’s and Kiello’a divisions, and screened on either flank by 
5,000 of his formidable lancers and cuinuBJeis, it is difUeuU to 
see how it could have been resisted, when U u reroUrcial h»w 
neaf h/ it hadsuvxeeded wlthont the art of nuch jimk proUxilmi,'^ 
With men like these, and under the comnuind of a Uencrtil like 
Bonaparte, it is not difficult to guess the result of an invaftion* 
No doubt the English nation would have ofikid a desperate 
resistance, yet .whut could courage without discipline, raw 
ItncB, and numerical soperiority, do against those veterana, 
who gathered their laurels from the pkius of Italy, Germany, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia! 

3. Adefeat near Dover would have paralysed all attempts of 
defending London* Napoleon would not Imvf lingered a moment 
m the conquered field ; so tliat tlm second engagement would 
bave either been fought’ between Dover and ]jK)udon, or wifeii- 
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mi the elivirona of the metropolis. The English natjcm^ 
3oneidering the wealth of their capital, would never have 
ventured to set London on fire, as the Eussians did with Mos- 
cow ; and in those days, when there were no telegraphs and 
no railways^ what a email army could have been mustered at 
any one ^Jnt 

If the English had been once beaten in Kent, the victors then 
would have been dubiously opposed in Hyde Park or Hackney# 
England must have fought, and would, near Dover, if she were 
to secure her existence and save herself a world of calamities. 
The invaders must not be allowed to move a mile beyond the 
field they land in ; for to drive a French army from London, 
cannot be effected without the greatest carnage ons^ithcr side. 
If, in 1848, the Duke of Wellington considered England not 
Safe a week after the declaration of war,” let the reader judge 
]u)W safe her position was, when she W||g|!i|efend herself, with 
a handful of regular troops, and tbgppEod under indifferent 
commanders, in the face of a Frencl^pl^my of veterans, under 
N^ipoleon Bonaparte ! ! We will quote the words of the 
late Duke, on the subject of “ our^ltional defence — 

But an we stand now [1848]^fand if it be true that the 
exertions of the fleet alone ay not sufHoient to provide for 
our defence, we are mt mfe fo^a tt^eek after the declaration of 
war/' I shall Be deemed foo^ardy in engaging for the de- 
fence of the Empir^f^with an composed of such force as 
the militia. 

“ I am bordering upon seventy-seven years of age, passed in 

* honour. I Impe that the Almighty may protect me from be- 

* witness of the tragedy which I cannot persuade 

* my contemporaries to take measures to avert 

4. It needs no great argument to prove that Napoleon could 
have rcvolutioniml Ireland. Unity in religion would have 
gone far in alienating the Irish from their allegiance to the 
House of Brunswick. The Emperor had Irish agents in 
Paris, who pledged tHlr honour to defend his cause, if he 
could land an army and etorra Dublin, The failure of the 
expedition of the unfortunate Hoche has left yet a tincture 
of uncertainty over the subject But w’ho doubts for a moment 
now-a-daj s, that every Catholic would have raised the cry <vf 
vengeance ? Priest, pastor, and peasant would have sallied out 
in a body, proclaiming a crusade against the Protestants. 

We think then, that there was nothing but what was perfeOtlj 
rea«»onable in the expectation of Napoleon respecting hisinvasior 
oi England. Tlie channel, as we have just shown, could have 
been cr«sed ; the English could have been worsted ; Londoi 
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couM have been capfcaire<i ; and Ireland eould have been tevoln- 
tionimi But England would never have aubinitted to the 
rule of Napoleon, and what eoukl l30,iX)0 vettmui have done 

X inst a nation in arme? Napoleon oonld have satisfied a vain 
ry of coiKpiering England^ but the real aggrandisement to 
the Empire, which would have been in the union of the two 
kingdoms, would never have been effected* Na|K)leon would have 
found it very dijBBieult to carry back to France one-fburth of 
the vast army that he nmrehed out* The impossibility of keep- 
ing up a direct communication between England and France, 
would have materially injured the Emperoris interest* In case 
Napoleon had received that assistance from the English nation, 
which he counted upon Ivefore hand, ho would have with the 
peatest ease subjugated England in one short month, and would 
na"*e proceedul on with those reformations which the Radicals 
and the Whigs so much longed after* Probably, he would have 
raised a civil war in the country, as he did all over Italy, and 
by setting different p? tiles at logger- heads, he would have waited 
fv)r the result, to come in for the lion’s share* It is impossible, 
as Napoleon himsUf observed to Doctor O’Meara, ** to know 
* what would have happened. Neither Pitt, nor you, nor 
* 1, could have foretold what would have been the result. 

* Having the Capital in my hands, the Capital, ah Doctor I 
* would have produced wonderful effects*” We cannot con- 
clude our notice without the following (jtiotatiau from a recent 
able article of one of our cotempararics 

But, do Messrs. Cobden and Bright really bclic' o, that 
‘ the passage of the British Channel, by a French army of twon- 
^ ty, forty, or even a hundred thousand men, is physically im- 
possible ? And if it bo not physically impo'vsible, are they so 
^ very simple as to imagine that, tlic onkr once givim^ tweut v, or 
* forty, or even a hundred thousand French tioops would hesi- 
* tate about making the attempt, even if the preparations on 
‘ our side to resist the invasion were far more complete than they 
* have been at any given period betweojfi the years 1815 and 
* 1 852 ? It Is necdlc^^s to refer the member for tlie West Riding, 
* and the representatives of Manchester, to the Diike of W’el- 
‘ lington’s opinion on these subjects, *.**•#•. diic matter which 
^ they are pleased to pooh, pooh, is not considered a dream or an 
impossibility on the Continent Plans for the invaaionof Eng- 
* land appear, on the contrary, to have occupied the thoughts of 
' statesmen and soldiers in all the continental nations, the whole 
* of w’hom regard the measure as practicabloi whether their fe^d- 
* ing towards us be friendly or the reverse. The plan suhmifted 
^ by M* Carnot, to the Directory, was noticed in this Jouioal, 
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* July, 1808. Now a measure which men hold practicable, some 
" of them are pretty sure to attempt, w^henever the inducenent 

* becomes adequate, and the opportunity inviting ” — Edin. Mev., 
July, 1852. 

Wo next come to the expedition of Egypt.” We are 
indeed, sorry, that we cannot find in the whole passage before 
us a single line that needs explanation, nor can we place it 
in a better li^ht by any effort of our pen. We are ashamed 
to defend truisms ; for there is a dearth of modesty in ad- 
vocating a cause whose rights are acknowledged, or vindi- 
cating m opinion whose verity has been established by facts. 
The trutl* of the Emperor’s opinions, expressed in terms too 
plain to be mis-understood, is so vivid and clear, that we cannot 

f perceive tlie blemish that the microscopical eye of Major Hough , 
ms detected. Wo therefore proceed onw ard, promising Major 
Hough to return to the subject, when he will do us the favour 
exposing the errors that are now invisible. 

The invasion of liussia ” next claims our attention. There 
are some points here that require a little -clearing up. Napoleon 
said : — The first war that you will have with the Jlussians, they 
will take India from you.” Before we can test the above, we 
must see England measuring arms with Russia. The preparations 
of I^aul, the intentions of Alexander, arc recorded in history. 
But the future of Russia is y6t brilliant, and wo arc yet to 
behold what Nicholas pan do. Major Hough must, therefore, 
agree with us in upholding the truth of the Emperor’s o))inioD, 
till the first war alter 1816. 

The prediction, that the Russian Emperor, at the head of 
600,000 men, would invade Europe, has been iu parts realised. 
But how far the prophecy will ultimately stand the text of 
events, wo do not venture to anticipate. Time will value 
every saying after the best criterfofi^ ami posteiity will see the 
realisation of those maxims ^ stand untried by pra(’- 
tice. After the death offAlexander, his brother and succes- 
sor, the Grand Duke Nicholas, entered into a war with Persia ; 
the contest lasted tliree years, and was closed with immense 
aggrandisement to the Rusbian Asiatic dominions. The official 
announcement of the fall of Abbas Mirza’s arrogance wa» 
succeeded* by a prt)clamation of war against the Sublime Foitcf. 
Tlie struggle with the Turks absorbed the attention of the 
Russian cabinet for years, but the victorious arms of Paske* 
witch and Dabiewitch conquered almost the whole of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe and Asia, and the Signior of 
Istamboul, under the dread of the Russian bayonet, signed a 
treaty. He submitted in time to save his capital from the 
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wratlj of a re?eEgefwl victor* If Nicholas had not rcltitqnlsh-- 
ed hi$ new acqnisitiona in Eutojio and Am^ the Rnssiau 
would have been our next-door neighbour, and Major Hough 
would have then told a different tale. Though by the system 
of equilibrium, which now regulates European policy, the 
Czar could not retain an inch of his newly acquired possioa- 
eion in Europe, yet ho has faithfully illustrated his mighty 
resources I 

The formidable insurrection of the Poles in 1B30, which 
brought upwards of 100,000 liussians into the field, proved a 
source of great expense co the Russian cxclpiiuer, and made 
no small havoc in her vast etan<ling army. Add to this the 
repeated checks which the ungoveniablo (icorgians have 
oifered to the arms of the Czar, a circuiUBtanco productive of 
no small benefit to the Britisli Empire in India. That Rus- 
sia has an eje fixed on us from half :i century, and that her 
pity or mcrey towards uc is not very feincere, wc need not ])c 
told, after the encroachments which she has continually been 
making towards Cabul, and the terriioviea bordering on the 
Caucasus, for the laH twenty years. Out* pos^esslonn in India, 
therefore, arc not yet secure against attempts ontliopartof 
Russia, even after all that has been done with the avowed ob- 
ject of counteracting her influence on our North Western 
Frontier. Dr, M’Gregor, writing about the time when lluujit 
Singh ruled the Punjab, aays: — In tf^ event of a war with 
Russia, the Persians, as well as the unlives of Aflghanistati, 
%vould, in all probability, join its standard; and the Rusnian 
arni}^, strengthened, would find little diftlculty in reaching the 
confines of the Ihinjab. The only barrier offered to their 
entering IliiuluBtan, would be our ally Runjit "^ngh, who 
is w^cll aware of his consequence, in the (nt ut of such an 
invasion.” We have seen the Khalsan annihilated, ami the 
dominions of Runjit Singh swallowed up by the Briilih In- 
dian Empire. The barrier being broken down, wo arc brought 
side by side to our desperate neighbours, the Aflghans. ^ Wc 
must not trifle, therefore, with the danger of our position. 
To secure ourBclves from any out-buivt of Russian anna, let 
the Sikh territories be guarded by a force adequate to meet 
European solfliers with success. Fo^, if at tins moment a 
Russian army of 100 .000 men were to appear on the borders of 
the Indus, it wdll be no easy work to keep llinduatan unin- 
jured, that is, if we can keep at all Attacked from without by 
the lanoc of the Cossacks, from within by the rebellious arms of 
native chieftains, England will find it dilBcult to concpicr 
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both, and if she cannot conqueif both^ she must give up the 
country al last 

But bow terrible is that warping to the sovereigns of 
Europe, **that Russia must either tall or aggrandise, and 
^ it is natural to suppose that the latter would take place.” 
The Empire of Peter the Great has kept^ on progressing 
since the death of Alexander. She has erased the name 
of Poland from the map of Europe, and the folly of Abbas- 
Mirza gave her an opportunity to extend her dominions to the 
Asiatic frontiers. She had captured Adrianople, and had the 
Grand Signior pireisted in his resolution of extirpating the 
infidels,” the domes of Santa Sophia would have trembled 
under the roar of Russian cannon, and Christendom might 
have then had the satisfaction of viewing the symbol of chari- 
ty and suffering taking the place of the standard of tyranny and 
oppression — the Cross of 4nr Saviour surmounting the Cres- 
cent of Mahommet. But Constantinople, as it is well-known, 
stands by sufferance. It is a bulwark raised against the en- 
croachments of Russia, and as such, it will stand for centuries 
to come, at the mercy* of France and Great Britain, We are 
warned against Russia even by L. Kossuth, a man of no 
common abilities. On his arrival In England, the Ex-governor 
of Hungary, in answering the address of the l^ptliampton 
Corporation, thus spoke:--*- 

The English natipn knows well, that in ngliier social nor 
^ political respects can it be indifferent whethevlfiUrope be l*’ee, 
' or groaning under Russia and her satellites ; ^the EngU^h na-i 
‘ tion IB conscious of its glorious position — it knoivs that, while it 
* can serve its freedom at homo, it cannot grani the privilege of 
Russo- Austrian despots to dispose of the fate of Europe, oi 
England would no more be an European power.” 

At Winoliestcr the Patriot said ; — As it i^ you know the 
House of Ilapsburg, as a dynasty, is gone |4t exists no more 
— it merely vegetates* The Emperor can <mlly act by the will 
and whim of his master, the Czar. If only the Czar would 
not threaten every portion of the world where the [irayer of li- 
berty rises up from the nation to tho^ Alniiglity, if the people 
of England would only decide that Russia should not put h^ 
foot on the nations of Europe, if England but only say, stop* 
and nothing more, the boast of Paskewitch would never be 
realised.” 

At Southampton again Kossuth said: — The principle of all 
e\U in the continent ii* the despotic and ever-encroaching spirit 
of the liusBiaU power. There is the pillar which supports 
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‘ 0 V&rf one wishes to establish his ambitioas ewwr owe 
the Bafferj^s of the nation, raisinKWwself on the earn of thefr 
liberty. Russia is the rock wMch breaks every wah of free« 
aM tli^ power k tie same wliief BtiglittiKl 

wouutere itt her way, at every |ioint~ia Pekin aaj in Hwat, 
M the nosunorus, and on the Swund, on the Nile, and on tW 
Danube,aa«aUover the Continent of Europj.” “There is m 
part:f m agland which eait deny it, that the armed inter- 
Teniion of Buam, in theaffiure of Hungary> has moreased be- 
yend measure the prepcndepAnee of RaB 8 ia,in the Continent} 
while, at the same time,it hasviolated the sacred prinoiple of the 
^ iiidepen<knt right of nationa^ to disposse of their doniei^tic con- 
corns. The weight of Itusekn preponderance over Euroiio 
' w ill not subside, but will increase,” 

These are the words of a truly “ great man." Our opinion 
18 also backed by innumerable other authoritici, b«tt wo will pass 
them over for fe-T of being tedious to our reader. Enough for 
the tiuth of our cause, lliat we are able to number among those 
w jofavour our opipion, a man of snch wisdom and aoknovnodged 
honesty as M. Louis Kossuth. Russia has preached all over 
the principle of eentralisation, and by the force of her bayonets 
she has propped the tottering capital of Austria. Iler 
intervention in favour ot the House of Hapsbnrg is a 
delusion. ,She has preserved one to overthrow many. Not 
unlike Caisar, who swam across the NMe with hiS commenta- 
ries raised aloft, safe from tiie sea, and ciivwod the destruction 
of the first library of the world. Or like the fairies, who, for 
every hour of pleasure that they afforded to their lovers, tan- 
Uli/ted them for as many years. The dread tliercforc of Russhn 
arms is natural. Europe ought to guard against them ; liberty 
ought to fear them ; civilisation ought to tnm them to a right 
focus. 

Napoleon remarkctl that the French would be a troublesome 
neighbour to the English in India. He tdsospoke of “intrigu- 
ing Prencli adventurers,” and the injuries they were likely to 
do to the British cause, by Joining the native princes against it. 
A few years ago there was not an independent rajah, whose 
.court was not attended by European officers, and whoso army 
was not disciplined after the European tactics. Ami^t in- 
nummmble turbans and caftans, it was not unusual to discover 
the cooked hat of a B'rench gcnetal, or th« brilliant uniform of 
a western field marshal Kor was it a l^ss frequent sight to 
behold in an Eastern Durbar, an European general laying be- 
fore hla Royal Highness a plan of new ooliqueats; or in the 
festival of Dussorah, a hundred tiiousand native soldiers parad- 

t I 
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ing before a French “commander or an Italian eoant j or seated 
bjr bis side, on European general, carrying a piin<M to 

prodaim a new reign ; or a bouse guarded W naiave soldiers, 
accoutred after the European fashion, proclaiming the resi- 
dence of a foreign commander-in-ohief } or an Enropeap Md 
marshal, surrounded bj a brilliant staff of native sirdars, 
haranguing the rajah’s body-guard in a day of tumult These 
pictures existed in the mind of Napoleon before nature painted 
them for history. An Avitablli, a Ventura, a Jacob were to 
f ul fil a mission which the Emperor prophesied from the rooks 
of St Helena, full thirty years before^ it was ever dreamt of, 
or, if ever dreamt of, never believed, With the ruin of Dupliex’ 
power, it was thought that European interlwers would cease 
to be troublesonae. The idea was false. It exploded before 
facts. 

The soldiers under Buiyit Singh, and those in the pay of 
the inja of Gwalior were, in particular, trained and command- 
ed by European generals. To this circumstance, above ’all 
others, we attribute the brave and honourable conduct of th|i 
eneuiy’fi troops at Mahara|pur, and the stout resistance of 
Sikhs, from the first exchange of shots 
their total annihilation at Gujrat. The KlBbiii ytf ght j B u 
courage and resolution worthy of tha jj^M tatiori of Vi^Ura 
and Allard, and of thbse who served tn^ Lion of the Pun- 
jab,” They can boast m having driven before them one of the 
biavest cavalry regiments that over wore the British uniform. 
The steady fire of the Sikh infantry, and the dexterity with 
which their artiHery was acivod, deserve an honourable men- 
tion in history. Thus fought the Sikhs of Runjit with Eu- 
ropean training, and thus “ intriguing French adventurers” 
cost the English more than " ten thousand British veterans in 
India." The news of Chilian wallah startled the Directors at 
Home, and Leadeuhall-street was about to put on mourning. 
It was amidst such confusion that the lamented Duke, old as 
ho was, resolved to come to our relief, if Sir Charles Napier, 
to whom the offiioe of the Commander-in-Chief of India was 
offered, refused to succeed Lord Gougli. 

But Napoleon was deluded by his brilliant imagination, wbem 
he attached such a great consequence to the French possession 
at Pondi^eiry, as to think its neighbourhood dangerous to 
the British East Indian Empire, The Emperor believed, tl»t 
the French would aggrandise as fast as the English did, their 
<)rienta\ conquest. Naimleon here missed the reality for the 
shadow. The cofiy was seized, while tlie original was allowed 
to slip through. Dissensions and troubles in France retarded 
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|tlie pragrcM ^ IVench arms ; Yihile peace at home aed 8«<j- 
|«em wilhoati adbieved for England that Era]; ire, whose vaplii 
iformatioD^ on each a stable footing as that on which the 
possessions of the East India Company rest now, is viUioat 

Sr if 9 e<lent in the history of the whole world. Yet, indirect* 
the Erench have been troublesome and dangerous to tb# 
ritish cause in India. From those palmy days of Dupliex, 
down to the j^rtihg rays of Baptiste’s glonea in Gwalior, they 
never ceased to work on with their infernal macbmee. So f»r 
we applaud, aye, venerate the Emperor’s opinion, that in the 
treaty between the Sikhs and theBntish Government, after the 
first Punjab war, ** a prudent oknse was introduced “ No 
‘ European or Amenoan snail be allowed to enter the service 
‘ of the Sikhs without the permission of tho British.” 

, To illustrate the effect of the service of European officers 
^0 the Sikh government, we quote the following fiom an autlior 
of no mean reputation ; one who disen ed mon and manners 
Ifuli well to psss a correct verdict on the subject:—- 

'* Every one was astonished at the precision and oolerity of 
firing on the part of the Sikhs ; but Wd they considered, that 
these troops were taught the art of war under the instruction 
of such men as Allard, Ventura, Court, and Avitabili, and that 
no expense or pains had been spared by Rtinjit Singh to 
have an army disciplined after the Eqrtipoan tactics, it could 
never have been Reasonably anticipated,' that the IGudsa troops 
would be suffered to recross the Sutlej without a desnerata 
struggle ; and yet this opinion was bhcrished by many.”— » 
RjPGrepm's Iltsioru of the Sikh*, Vol, VIZ, p, 48. 

Speaking on Indian affairs, Napoleon observed S’—" T ou ought 
‘ to monopolise the whole of the Chinese trade to yoursclvea. 

‘ Instead of going to war with the Chinese, it were better to 
‘ make war with nations who desire to trade With them, You 
‘ ought not to suffer the Americans to send a ship there” — (p. 
38) If Major Hough considers this opinion erroneous, we consi- 
der it so along with him. But the subject Is one of the most in- 
tricate questions in political economy, and within our mrrow 
limits wc cannot do it full justice. Wo Will, hiiwever, try to 
he brief, without being obscure. The opinion just quoted, is 
that of the protectionists of our time, or of the party whom 
the able orator, Lord Derby, represents} and whose cause, 
after the precedent of his lordship, him been espoused by 
the talented Mr, DitraelL It is a curias phenomenou in 
the histonr of the commercial world, titat all mercantile 
nations, who rose to eminence^ were those who favoured pro* 
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tecfcion. Bat "cariosity lasts only -witli ignunuace. lostita- 
tions are dependent on the nature of the time th^ Bhuid in ; 
they fhll if they oppose the tide ; but^ they ^tlinr strenj^ if 
they are consistent with the public opinion of the fame, or if they 
are founded on those principles which haTO most SQcoesslaliy 
influenced the time. Different principles have been preached 
by different ages ; and the wisdom of a politic^ consists in 
the t correct interpretation of the rime. What is justifiable at 
one time, may be considered an unpardonable offence at 
another. Or to use the words of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, with 
a little alteration, *' it is clear, therefore, that what is one man’s 
liilat at one time, may be another man’s poison at another 
time” 

Considered from every point of view, the opinion of the 
Emperor was not adapted to the progressive genius of the 
present century. England needs not trouble herself with mo^ 
nopolising Chinese trade. Her merchants will be forced ft 
seek for opium in the British East IndlaA markets, for 
sons too simple to need repetition here, w is impossible to 
conceive with what advantage the Americans can meet the 
British merchants, without a possession^ear the Celestial Em- 
pire, capable of produci^ poppies soluxurian% as^ Bengal, 
or the North Western Provinces of India.^ Englandif on the 
other hand, has a flrnh hold of the vast regions of Hindustan ; 
a country not only ijr the ®®*ghh^|,ioo(l of Chinp, but alon^ 
capable of producing that only a|Bihdity, which always coii^ 
mands a ready sale in Chinese Slwots. It is impossible for 
the Americans, with such odds against them, to beat out Ei^ 
land from CMnese marts. Unless she could wrest from tW 
British Empire the whole of India ! 

When wo come to consider the Chinese ex}x>rt8, wo find the 
table turned against ua England is much more dependent on 
China, than America is. While we have only succeeded to a 
very limited extent in our attempts to establish tea plantations 
in Assanv the Americans have at their door their grand deposi- 
tory of sugar, and a few steps onward, extend the luxuriant 
gardens of the West Indies, capable of supplying America 
with all sorts of Uixuries. To hinder, therefore, the Ameri- 
can from trading In China, we must, as Major Hough has 
justly reTOxk«^|ft^keep a large squadron on the look out, with- 
out injuring thifcrade of America, but not without running 
into considerable expense. Berides, to oppose such an able 
body of seamen as the Americans, the English Government 
mpst make vast efforts ; and even with all that, wo cannot be cei> 
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tain of BUoamn We take leave of the sahject with tlie 
fieuilioa of havlto fottad one aubject on whkh we tsan ajnu^ 
pathiae with tiio Major. 

We shoalid now <^peak of the bat^e of Waterloo, hot oa* 
ifHwe 4oea not warrant Oar entering opon thia theme. 

Indeed, We fear we have already gone beyond ourlimita. Wo 
therefore forego our intention of examinini, at leni^tb, the 
compariaon instated between Napoleon on the one hand, and 
Oamr Croaiw^I on the othor. We mnetremind the Miyor, 
that we have not UiBCUused those olgectionable points in bis 
notes, which historians have confuted before the appearance of 
his pamphlet. The afiairs connected with the capture and 
imprisonment of the unfortunate Captain Wright, have been 
re\ iewed by M. Thiers in one of the philosophic pages of the 
Consulate and the Empire, to which wo refer the Mtyor.* 
The poisoning of the siik at Jaffa, condemned by the martial 
editor, baa been defended by Sir Arohibald AUson, on the 
ground of humanity, and not of necessity alone. Authorities 
ought to have be^n consulted before any opinion was risked 
on such subjects as these, which have boon the topics of dis- 
cussion in the pages of histories, tiiat are destined for ages. 
The Major says : — “ At the siege of Aero, Sir Sydney Smith 
might have shot Napoleon, but he scorned to do so.” May we 
venture to ask the Major for his authoidty ? To win our as- 
sent, he must substantiate the assertion by other means than 
bis own declaration in its favour. 

And now we conclude with the expression of a hope that, 
next time we meet with our author, we may have it in our power 
to commend more, and to censure less. 


♦ >Ir, Culburii’s AuthorkcKl XriWi»}8tW»» ' ol SV , 33, 
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Aet. VIII. — Th A^inktration pf the E^ii ^ 

a ffktl^ry Indian Progress^ By Jakn WiiUem Eaye^ 

Eandm, 1 $ 53 . 

In ft munirj where there are bo literary secrets, where the 
whole details of the editorship and proprietor&hip of oureeverai 
periodicals, and of the authorship of the various articles which 
they contain, are so generally known, or are supposed to bo 
known, lo the community generally, it may be supposed by 
soipe that there is a reason which should prevent our noticing 
this work at all Whjle we do not acknowledge the justness of 
the supposition, the reason on which it is founded will, to a 
considerable extent, modify the nature of the notice that we 
are about to bestow upon tne work. Aware that any commen- 
dations that we might pen, would not generally gain credit for 
disinterestedness, we shall refrain from commendation altogether. 
And it would be unfair to censure where we are not free to 
commend. But the importance of the work itself, and the 
mode in which many momentous subjects are treated in it, give 
our readers a right to be enabled to form their own judgment 
respecting the merits and defects of a work which, but for the 
accidental circumstances to which we have alluded, would be 
fairly entitled to a full notice in our pages. W e shall therefore 
condne ourselves to th<\ presentation of such extmets from the 
volume before us, as lihay enable cUr readers to judge of the 
quality of the whole, ' 

The w'ork is professedly one designed to supply information 
which it is desirable for the public to possess at the pre^nt 
Yet the large range of subjects tint it |iibrafces, and 
the amount of historical information that it comains^isppler 
it fit to serve more than an ephemeral purpose, and giVe good 
hope that it will long surViVe the juncture that gave rise to its 
composition. In fact, doubt not that it wdll be regarded, 
henceforth, as ope of thestandar<l books that must be consulted 
by all those who would ^icquire a correct knowledge of the 
progress of good ' goverftiU^I ami civilization among the 
people of Indm. 

Dm first extract gives w idea of the diJificulties that havif 
had to be surmounted, and the distractions that have had to 
be encountered, ere much attention could possibly be paid to 
the improvement of the condition of the people 

It 1 % Ufctle more tha^ sucty years since w» began to govern Intlia at all. 
l4ord OornwalHs is ibe tot Indian ruler who can b© properly regarded as 
an adminletrato. Up to tbe time of bis amval, the English in India had 
been engaged in a fteal stiuggie tor existenee Clite conquered the rioh^ 
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^ proviacd o( Hastings rsdnsed it to something like or4or* 

il was not until OornwaUis camsd to In^ia the 
mk WnoxrslOnt BOfliab alatesman* that our a^miuistm^vo sffortt took 
i&e and conaiatonoy, and the euiire internal management of the ooOntry 
Hlpr onr rule was regulated by a oodO of written lavr«,»J* intended to eon*- 
U ^on tixe natlw of India the benefits of as murb JKuropoan wisdom 
HEbenevoleneO ^as was compatible with a d\ie regard for the character Of 
Mte iwOtitutions, During those 8 i,igt 3 r years, India Ims never enjoyed any 
l^racted season of rest Wo have continually been engaged in wars anti 
Bfitontions* which have resulted m the extension of our empw* until it 
jiM reached the confines of the Afghan dominions j and many who would 
fain hate been peaceful administrators, have bead cotniueinra in spite Of 
jhemseUes. During the sixty years of which I we have besh build* 

mg up our present enormous empire. Wbeju, therefore, wo come to con* 
iider the time at our disposal, and the opportjiStiOs at our command, with 
reference to the ameliorative measures wjpln have etoanated from the 
Governmont, we must not take giRunt of the result, as though 
ire had been for sixty years in possesslonjw our present territory, and those 
ixty years had been years of settled jJlFfloillity . but as though we bad 
111 that tune to do with an empire i nfjm te and imperfect, calling for mea- 
mres — in the first iustancw-, of d«pPo. then of aggression — whioh|j|iav 0 
^ft neither leisure to consider, ncjraoney to provide the mean® of uroes- 
io improvement 

For let us only just glance at the history of India during the last century 
—nt the reigns of our difierent chief Governors, from Clive to Dalhousie, 
md see how they have been consecutively engaged, with but two excop- 
mns, in great and engulpUmg ware. Think of the wars in Madras and 
iengal— the Bobilk wars'—tbe Mysore wars— -theMahratta wars — the Java 
var — the Ihndarree war— the Burmese war — the f Afghan war — the Sindh 
var — ^the Sikh war— with all kinds of minor waife ocouj^ing smaller space 
a the great history of Indian conquest Of all our Crovernors-Goneral, 
uther reared in India, or despatched thither from our English bureaux, 
ihore aud BentincL alone contrived to surround themselves with an aimo* 
plif*re of peace diuing the entire period of their administration. And yet 
lU these warriors and statesmen, who were continually pouring their hat- 
alions into the field, were not all of them men, “ out of mca* 
jure addicted to fighting' —men of Urge ambitiou, greedy of conquest, 
mmindfiil of the blessings of peace and the claims oi an industrial peo* 
)le. Cornwallis — Mmto— Amherst— Auckland— Hardinge-^DalhouBie — 
vere all by nature peace- Governors. Neither Hastings— commoner nor 
leer— can he justly accused of unscrupulous aggressiveness. And yot, 
‘omchow or other, all these rulers have been arrested in their career of 
nternal improvement, or utteily prevented from giving 0 thought to it, by 
be uecessity of concentrating their efforts on great schemes of military 
organisation, for the subjection of eneiJqies who have threatened the se- 
•unty of our frontier, and compelled us to possess ourselves of new teni- 
ory to enable u^s to retain possession of the old. 

Of late years ithas become more and more njisual to test govem- 
nents every where by a pecuniary standard. Whether rightly 
>r wrongly, men are growing to regard that as the best govern- 
nent which is the cheapest ; and it appears if, ere long, all 

♦ Barlow, in the of whieh I have apoken abovo* always nsed the word 

laws f but Comwallte invariably ©rased it, and smbstitnM the word ** reirulatiouft/ 
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tlio various departments of “state craft” wonld be absorbed 
in the one dSpartment of Finance ; and the Imdoyickn maxim 
L'etai, c'est md, would become the enunciation of a recognised 
troth in, the mouth of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
speak not now of what ou^ht, or of what ought not, to be, but 
only of what imdoubtedly is. The demand of the age is unquw- 
tionably for nothing so much asTor cheap government, Judg^ 
went in the imposition of taxes, the display of a desire, when 
possible, to relax the screw, economy in the administration of 
the publio funds, go farther now than at any previous period 
wards the eBtablishment of the character of a statesman. Henpe, 
revenue matters, which have always held a high place in th j 
estimate of all Indian questions, are gradually assuming more' 
and more importance ; and it is not a little remarkable to what 
an extent, in the recent discussions respecting the Charter ques- 
tion, they have taken precedence. The following extract seemS 
to mvo a clear view of the principal sources of revenue in 
thiS™ountry : — 

The p<>opIe of foclia will bear a gfreat deal so lon^ as they are used to ih 
They are Tory iritoieram of ohaogo. They do not understand it Tliey are 
timid and auspicious Benevolence and wisdom may go hand and Land in 
our measures, but the people are not easily poisiiaded that what we aio 
doing IS for their good. There la fox them no Parliament end no Fjees 
They have the vaguest possible idea of the mtontiona ot then rulers lht>y 
do not think— they do Jriot but witli tbildUke haste and impe 

tuosity resent the mnovafcjons which are iTitenied to confer benefits upon 
them. Fiscal ohongee are especially dangerous Wo cannot expeumentti- 
lise without peril on such a people We may relieve them ol old burdens, 
and impose lighter ones upon them , but the probability is, that the open 
disaffection or the ignorant masses would compel us to abandon our bene* 
volant piojeots, with a loss of dignity and aninjuiy to the preUtqc of our 
authority not easily to be eomputtd. The failure in «uoh a case is not the • 
failure of a party or the failure of u man, but the failuio of the paramount 
governing power in its abstract constitutional integrity 

It IS necessary to a right understanding of ih© subject of Indian taxation, 
that these considerations should bar© reasonable weight If the Goveinmont 
could be administered without money, or if money could be raised without 
taxation— ‘one or both of which beatitudes some writers would seem to con- 
sider aiUtmable— we might leave the land unassessed, the salt untaxed, 
and cease to cultivate the poppy, But w© must assume in this case not only 
the necessity of taxation, but the neoeasity of maintaining such taxes as 
Will embiaee in their network the largest possible area of population In 
such a country, and with such a people, there is little choice left to the 
financier. Where the minions live almost ©ntiroW on the produce of then 
nc« fields, with only a rag about their middle, and a few brass pots for their 
household goods, there is no tenr extensive field foi the display of 
financial ingenuity. There are fifty different ways in which the 
Engheh taxgaiberer mav get at the poor wan. But in India the 
approwbee to the mud hut of the labbrer are few; and the 
tax gatherir must advance by flirm or keep away alfogether He 
has been going for along time along the same beaten roads thopeo 
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pie liftve leoirofc fco look for him lo oortain ^ireotiouSi if 

f 4itbs to thoir dowwtlo« eoiild be fouu4 they would resent bis aj|it>to^h 
y them A test ou cuUit stion is not a good thing — ^ t«x od salt is not h 
good thing. But the people cultivate the lands^j and the^ eat ^!t i it 
would he difficult to find aanbetituie for these imposts, and if a slihstitut® 
wore found, it is probable that the people would reject it* 

The taxes of which X have spo|£sn<**^the Land tax and the Salt tax-^ay# 
those which most immediately aflt-ct the hulk of the people, and they are 
those which yield the largest revenue,*^ J^ext in importance are the On » 
toms, the Opium salea, and the Ahkarree, or tax on spiritnoqs liquors* 
Besides those, there are the Post office, the Stamp duties, the Mint, the 
Tobaeoouinmopoly, and other smaller sources of income entered in the 
Government retuim 

Xhe following seems to us to place, in n clear light, the mode 
in which the balance between receipts and expenditure has been 
gradually destroyed: — 

It .8 oaav to trace the cantios of this continued deficit. Xn tho financial 
3 tar dfi, the ludum levemies yielded a am plus of nearly a milhoa and 
a half In the following year, the surplus was a miUion and a quaitor ; in 
the next tint ©‘quait'^ra of a nuDion. In the next year (18SB-B9) tho surplus 
had aU< ether disappcaiea, and the awkward word deficit '' appeared in 
iliti accounts X heu came tho Afghan war. A British army was pushed 
Hciosa tlic Indus , and t .e di ficit for tho year lBSfi-40 reached the alarming 
amount of ^nore than two milLous sterling, From this time to the year 
HiyX-Dthcie has been an average dofioioncy of a million and a half a 
yeer 

How those extraoidin ary expenses swelled the Indian debt may easily 
ho seen. In the debt amounted to Jess than thirty millions; in 
It had neaily reached forty-seven millions The debt had been 
1 educed i i the foi mer yt ur by the application trf that purpose of a portion 
ot the Company's rommerfial assets, realised on the cessation of them 
commercial privih gts At the outset of tlie war in Afghanistan there was 
m abiindanco of luoney flushing the public 'rreasuiy. There was tho 
happy sill plus ot three good years to tnaent upon. It was not, therefore, 
uiiul tho bt’gmnmg of tho year IHXi, that the financial embarrassments 
ot tiie Indian GoYcinment gathered io oppresismly around them, that 
they could only look for extrication to the ofifeiing of a new loan. Then 
they began to horiow uionoy at five per cent interest; and a« affairs 
beyond the houtier grew worse and worse, and a new war was undertaken 
to repair the disasters of the old, it was net until the commencemont 
of 1 that tho subscription was closed. iHiriag that interval five milk- 
one of money had been received into the Treasury of India. The debt 
then, in iBIfi, amounted to tliirtj’-sa millions stelrknjg, A new four per 
cent, loan was then opened; hut money cam© in i^owly at this rate ol 
intcicst, and from Febuiary, I64fi, to October, 1846, only two milliona 
and a hatjf were attiactcd to the hands of tfie Oovornment financiers. 
By this time the Sikh war had commenced, and more money w^ia re 
qmied. It a as »ec#’Kftary, thereiore, to stimulate the cupidity of thr 
mouey-hoklcrs by the ofier of a higher rate of interest. The five per cent 
wm was therefore re-opened in October, 1846, and from that time to 
Apnh Ibbl, du nag a portion of which the second Sikh war was m full 

»WeU i» entered in th< 

eriuaoat retui-ns under the liead of Castems. 
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op<»i«itlo», eight milliota® and a hulf ir«ra aubacribod, Tb« debt bad tb«t| 
b<»(ni swolletk %y these additions to nearly forty-seten tnintoMtt* Tbtt in- 
fraase of ioterest, siuoe liBO, payable on this debt, i$ ittnety labb® of ttl- 
pe©8, or nearly a million sterling per annnm ♦ 

But the fnU extent of the evil is not here adequately lepreaented. Bot 
for tbeee ©ihaiisting wars we should have had a continued surplus, and 
been able to roduoe the original debt The eoat of our military operations 
far exceeded the amount subsoribed to the loan. The aggregate excess of 
ordinary mlUtatY charges bom the year I8gs*{i9 to iSbO-hl, amounts to more 
than twenty millions and a half ; and the excess of extraordinary militaty 
charges to upwards ol seven milhons. The Compaq’s financiers, indeed, 
estimate the coat of these wars at thirty millions# " We have already/* they 
write, “ explained the grounds on which we have come to the conclusion 
that 30 cn>r<9ji had been expended in increased military charges since X638-S9, 
and we have now shown that five and three-quarter crerss more have been 
paid for interest on the money borrowed in India/')- And when these wars,> 
beyond our north-western frontier, commenced, the country was only’ 
beginning to recover from the exhausting effects of another great war 
beyond oiu south oaetern boimaary The Burmese war in 1824*26, cost 
fifteen millioui^ of money. 

Oft this great subject of money, we must make room for one 
other extract The truth contained in it is not novel, but it 
cannot be too frequently repeated, or too constantly pressed 
upon the attention of all who have to do with the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs ; — 

This subject of Indian finance is not an attractive one, and T do not 
wish to dwell wearisomely upon it, But it is absolutely necessary to the 
right understanding of our position in India that the financial status of 
the Company should be clearly esoertaincd. What I with to be gatheri^d 
from these statements is that the welfare of the people of India 
mainly depends upon the preservation of peace. Xlie finances of India 
have continually been in an ombanassed condition, because the Company 
have continually been, in spite of themSelvae, engaged in great and engulpb- 
ing wars.^ 'riie policy which they have avowed, and honestly endeavoured 
to maintain, has been pacific to the very core. But they have seldom been 
permitted to see tho disturhiftece of their Ex<^hequer more than re adjusted 
before they hawe been again called upon to find money to prosecute a new 
war. Under these repeated pressures they have been compelled from time 
to time to borrow money at a high rate of interest, and by so doing have 
created a permanent embarrassment which has kept them, and still keeps 
them, poor. So oircumstancod^ ao impoveriahed, they cannot he geneious 
*-ihey can barely afford to be just They are compelled to take a fmanciai 
view of almost every question that is p^aented to them. They are com- 
pelled to repress humane instinct® and kindly impul&e8--to narrow enlarg- 
ed schemes of policy, and to give themselves up to petty shifts and te% 
porary expedients^ They are condemned on the one band for exacting so 
much* ihom the He venue-payers, though they exact barely enough to keep 
tberrmclvf® from bankn 1 ptoJ^ And they are condemned, on the other, for 
not spending more the Revenue winch it is said to be shameful to 
collect. ludsed, as far m I understand it, the whole drift of the popular 

v mmrcM on debt in 3833-40 .... , Ei. 3,31,03,543 
Blue do. In 18W-6X , , , . . 2,33,88,318 

t Hamiw 8, 1852, 
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tlftwiw, wiiioh in «oin« qu*r|«r» is ruMd Against the sxisting Gos^tnWt 

of In4lE> IS Ifetl they ougbfe to Bave leas money, ro4 #> 

morot 

There are msny things m the Oofemmeat of lactia it^hieb I foiwa fa^i* 
»ee amended— there are many things to ho done, and many thtngl to be left 
tmdone, before any man of enlarged Tf^a and humane deeires oan look on 
frith oomnlacency and content But iff^aro wed that it ahottld h© ©learly 
Linderetooa how, ftt the bottom of all our misdoings and out short comings, 

IS this misetabla want of money. With an omflovtmg treasury imfuire 
taxes might he remitted, and great ]jvuhUc works miglit be conifleted. I ha 
interest alone of the increased debt, which has accumulated einoo 1839, 
would have sutBoed for the construction of some gi’eat material work, which 
at the same time would have lucreaasd our revenue and h^neiited millions 
of people, or for tbs ej^tspstve diffusion among them of the hlessmgs of in- 
tellectual enlightenment and practical education* 

^ The past history of India is a history of revenue wasted, and domestic 
unpiovement obsVucfeod, by war Bntf seo no reason why we Should not 
be hopeful of the future Already, as 1 have shown, is there a marked 
improvement in the financial returns , and there is every reason to behove 
that tbs Company will soon be enabled to reduce their outstanding obliga- 
lions The reduction of the debt will release yoai by year, for purposes 
of national improvement, ulus of money bitberfo disappearing, under the 
nsme of inteie4, without a sign The good or bad government of India 
le mainly a question of money, and, therefore, a question of war or peace 

Our next extract shall be from the chapter on the Judicial 
system. Our readers will be glad to peruse our author’s esti*- 
luate of Lord William Bentin^: — 

All tiirough the admmibtrahons of Lord Wellesley— of Sir George Bar- 
low — of Loid Mmto — of Loid Hastings, and of JL>oi*d Amherst, the Com* 
walhs system of internal admimstiation continued m force, only with snob 
modifications as the mutations of time and circiimstancs naturally engrafted 
upon it But m 1828 Loid William Bentmck arrived la India Of all 
the Goveinors who succeeded Cornwallis, he most resembled that benevo- 
lent and upright statesman, As Coma all IS was a refoimer, so was Bon- 
tmok He had abundant time to devote himself to measures of domeatio 
mipiovement for no miserable war was sitting like a curse upon his arm, 
and paialysiug his administrative eueigies, No honestei man ever went 
out to India and no man ever addressed hmisolf to the solution of difiSoult 
problems of govemm© it, and the initiation of dangerous expsnmonts, with 
*i largei amount Of moral courage* Of some of the acts, which have 
most rendeied his administtation lUnstrious, aa the suppression of suttee, 
and the extension ot native agency, I shall speak at another time* I have 
here only to do with the changes wbkh he introduced into the judicial 
system of the conn tiy These changes were great and sweeping* 

He abolished the Piovmcial Coarts.* rhase Courts, it must bs 
SI kiiowledged, bad, in pi ogress* of tune, sunk into something very dif* 
leront from what Ootawalhs and Barlow had conteipplat^a in thku 
erwtion. It has been seen bow eager they w®re to raise the dignity 
of the judicial character— to appoint to these I^rovincial Courts some of 
the ablest men in the country And yet Lord Wllfiam Bentihok spoke of 
them ** as resting places for those member^, of the service who were deemed 

Appeal and Courts of in %k Madrae Proei-. 

desiey, net ahofiiJwid till tome lime aftenra^i 
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tmfUfor higher r©#jwnsibiUtic8.” The fact is that the retcntie hrancb of 
tlje service* under succeseive administrations^ had been ;^aduftllf tread- 
ing down the judleinl. The very evil which ( ornwalHs and Barlow had 
sketched so forcibly in their inaugural minute had been esserfcing itself, 
with progressive Yir\ileuc©, ever since their removal ftom the scene of 
their labors. And now l>ord Wiliam Bentinck found the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal and Circuit which were to have been objects of amhb 
tion to the ablest and best men of the Company's civil service, little better 
than refuges for the destitute and incapable 

1 do not douU that under this degradation of the judicial sarvioe, the 
Provincial Courts had become wofully inetficient. They required piokt^d 
men to render them ellirient, and tliey had been presided oVCt by the 
refuse ♦ As Courts of Circuit they were especially defective. They held a ' 
gaol-delivery twice in every year. The period between commitment and 
trial was infinitely too long. The prisoner was kept, unjustly, perhaps, 
for inontlis in confinement, and the prosecutor and his witnesses were 
carried away from their homes, to eat their hearts out around the walls of ; 
the Court-house, whilst all their atlalrs were being engulfed in ruin Any 
measure, the effect of which was to increase the number of gaol deliveries, 
could not fall to be a blessing to the people. 

This Lord William Bentiuck accomplished. But he did much more than 
this, ile struck at tlie very root of the system which Cornwallis liad initi- 
ated, not merely at the mode of procedure. It was a great thing to mcrease 
the number of gaol-deliveries, but it was not nccessHi-y to this end that tho 
functions of the judge and the taK gatherer should again be comiuned in 
the same perstm. Lord William Bciitinck abolished the Provincial Courts, 
and turned the Uevenne Ooiumis^ionors into Judges of Circuit. They were 
to fluperintend both the finauoe and the criminal juhtioe of their liifierent 
divisions. They were to look after tho Company’s com, and iluy wcio to 
sit in judgment upon gang- robberies, — a bleuumg of Bomerset House and 
tbe Old Oailcy. , 

i need hardly say that this plan was not a 8u^oo(Sffl(f|j|'**6no. Some of the 
ablest and most experienced members of the (}6urt w Jb’roctois protested 
against it ; and Lord William Bcntinck hiip^eif soon found that it was a 
rnifitako. So he transferred the duties of thebepsions to the civil judges, 
and decreed that they should hold a gaol-delivery every month 'I’herc was 
no objection to this a rraugemont, provided that the judges Imd sufficient 
time for the duo discharge of the circuit duties without negleotiug their 
other obligations, and if their new duties were compHtiblo with the old. 
But this was not the case. Tho civlf^fcidges, under the existing system, 
were also th« magistrates. It was nScssary, therefore, to divest them of 
then nnigiatcnal duties. So another class of fanctionaries wa^ to ho found 
to lake up these dropped rosponsihilitios; and, accordingly, they were fiung 
to tho coHoctors. 'i’he warmest admirers of Loul "tVilliam Bentmck and his 
system admit that this was a mistako The new ariangemont worked as badly 
as could have been expected, and few reasonable men could have predicated 
anythiug hut failure as tho result The office of thief catcher was of oourse 
postponed to that of tlie financier: and the department of Police was the 
worst regulated of any branch of the administration. 'Hie whole system, 
indeed, was that of the degradation of the office whidi ought to have been 

• It is probable, also, that the mmds^'^ese provorioial judges had a tendeuej to 
deteriorate, under a symm whittle madb tli'etn fittle impcnotea in their several divisi- 
onw, perhaps at i^riance with one another, and each clinfing to his own prejudices, 
without a chance of having them nibbed off by contaet with superior ktclfigence, 

I m Indebted for this suggestion to an intelligeut and experienced friend, 
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dignified and exalted But instead of this, by tha rerereal of th® OorawalHs 

BjfBteiii, the of Tifb wod ptop^rty wa« declared td ho % r^atter of 

minor importenoos and the responsiMlitiee of the cnminal jii%e and th® 
IK>Uco magialfate were fiunj? about from one claes of pnbim fitnotiooaries tO 
another, as thongh it mattered not by whom they were aslnmed aa an ap* 
peudage to other graver duties. 

But there were other reforms instituted by Lord William Bentinck, of 
which too much cannot be said in praise. When Lord Oornwaltis project- 
ed bis scheme of internal administration, he had to 1 >ok no further than 
Benares for the limit of its field of operation. Lord William JBentinck 
found an empire extending nearly to the Suthj ; and yet there was but one 
Court of final Appeal throtighout the whole Presidency of Bengal. Suitors 
had to travel a thousand miles in search of justice, to brave a new climate, 
and mix with a new race of men, ft could not, therefore, be other than a 
blessing to the people to establish a Court of Appeal in the Korth-W< 
Provinces ol India. I.ord WilPain Bentmek erected a Btrdder Court af 
Allahabad, to which appeals lay from all the local judges. And he redioved 
the pressure upon those judges, by an extension of native judicial agency, 
and enlirgomeiit of the authority of th© native scivanta of the State. 

The following ie Mr. Kuye’a summing up of the que^stio vexata 
respecting the qualific'^tions of the Civil Service of the East 
India Company ; — 

It is admuled tlmltbti'e are many defects in the existing 8}st©m~“that 
justice is uJminiatered by niea wanting in judicial training, perhaps with 
no legal habits of mind, and somewhat deficient in ordinary acumen. But 
there are, probably, even greater wants than these’— a want of knowledge 
of tho peojile — knowledge of their character, of their language, of tho 
habits of their every-day life. There is always, more or less, an imperfect 
acquaintance with thcBo things. A right knowledge of them is not easy to 
attain — wc only see the outbide of tho nativoBf disguised for better or for 
worse. But this is an evil not peculiar to the condition of the exolusiv® 
service of tho cornpanv, hut inseparable from our position as strangers and 
aliona in the Kabt. iJnder the ©.xisting system, indeed, it is less felt than it 
would be under any other, Jf a young man expressly educated for the ser- 
vice, taught pcrluipa from early boyhood to look f^orward to an fndnm career, 
prooeedmg to India at an early age, perhaps to a home whither his father 
and brothers have proccdod him, cannot siifijcicntly enlace his interest and 
his ftffectious with the realities of Indian hf®, how much less likely i« one, 
coniing Rt a comparatively mature age, fresh from the fntm of Court, to ar?- 
quire a competent knowledge of the things in which, with all* hw ad van* 
tagos, tho wiiter is avowedly deficient?* 

♦ I think that Sir Edward liyan’s evidence rcgai'ding the appointment of English 
barrii'tens to liulian judgeships is quite conclusive on the sui^ci. “ l)o you believe 
that the adniinistration of justice would bo improved in India by the fioieotion of bar- 
risters from Elngland luid from India for that purpose I do not think so ; harris- 
• tors from Englami, I presume, could not go out until perhaps of the age of twenty- 
five ; they would har<% be hamsters till that tbiic. 1 do not know What would tempi 
many hamsters of iliat age to proceed to India, he<‘a«Se it is quite clear that upor 
tUcir first arrival in that country they would he quite incompetent to fill the offices ol 
dudges in the iub*rior. Tho first thing they have to h-tim, of course, is the nativt 
langiiages* which w'ould not be so easily acquired at that age as at the oarlicT age ai 
Which civil servants proceed to India ; they would have no opportunity of acquinufji 
that species of Judicial training to which I iuive before alluded ; namely, becomlnj^ 
mmiiiar with the natives in the transaction of basines® in the various ways in whicli 
c*vii servante obt^ that familiarity iu the office of the etdieotor. JSot posscsBiug thh 
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It waa 9aidl>y Canning, during tlie dabataa on tho India Charter of 18Lt^ 
that there conl| not he anything radically wrong in the ajstem which had 
produced ail the able Company’s servants who had giten their evidence be 
fore the Parliamentary Committees Forty years late ih© same remark 
might be tnado,— with tide pungent addition ; The eyetem cahnot be radi- 
cally wrong which has produced the able Company’s servants whom the 
Queen's Ministers have selected from time to time, not merely to govern the 
Crown colonies, but to extricate them from difficulties into which they 
have been thrown by the intemperance or incttpaoity of men who have not 
been trained m the radian service. When great colonial embarrassments 
arise'— and they do rise sometimes— it is commonly to the talent, to the 
temper, to the discretion, to the lirmness and to the integrity of some servant 
of the Company, that the perplexed Minister looks for the saving hand that 
is to ewtricato him from Ms dilemma, 

sf ' Yet these men are said to be the minions of a corrupt system. The pa- 
tronage of the East India Company, it is sometimes alleged, is at the bot- 
tom of all this vile mess of administrative unoleanliness. Justice is put to 
the most miserable shifts, that the friends of the thirty magnates of Leaden- 
hall street may draw So many thousands a year from the territorial revenues 
of India ; and tho conclusion is, that therefore the doom of the Court might 
to be BOttled without hesitation or delay, f am told by the Chaplain of 
Newgate that the reason why, if I seno a hank note, or a ring, or a watch- 
chain 10 a letter, it funs po smell risk of being stolen by a letter-carrier is. 
that the vacancies in the Post office are filled up by parties recommended 
to the Post-Master General by members of Parliament.”)^ To this system 


knowledge of the lciigttage<«, nor this famihanty with the manners, and usages, and 
habits of the natives, 1 d.o not see how lhe> could become efficient judges in the inte- 
rior of the country, especially with reference to this ; it is not tin* knowledge of the 
science of the law which is so much required in the Mofussil Courts, it is tlie 
administrative art which is m rcauxrcd, and that can only arise 
rity with the people, and a knowledge of the people themsclves.^B^Pf facts 
that the Court have to deal witii ; in doling with facts in a country likOT|at, J'ou are 
surrounded with influitely moie difficulties than you are here. In the|Pp*eine Court 
the opportunities and power of dealing with facts are greater Mofuasil 

Courts in one respect ; the judge in the Kuprome Court, indeed, iMpst^iquainted with 
the native languages, the gimtost part of the witnesses speaking the 

native language ^ but before a Witness is produced in that Court, he is catried to the 
office of the attorney, the attoruey has under him a principal native manager, that 
native manager is familiar with the English and tlie Vernacular languages ; be sifts 
tho witness in tiie office, and be communicates the result of that to the attorney ; the 
attorney communicates it to the barrister. The witness is called in Court after all 
this prciimiiiary sifting, ho is then examined in Conrt in his own language, by inter- 
preters, who hi my tinio were men of ex toor dinary ability, he is cross-examined of 
cours® in tho same way j and after that sifting from the commeneeincnt at the attor- 
ney's office, and his examination and cross examination, the judge has very con- 
stently tlio gieatest possible difficulty in coming to a conclusion upon the evidence 
so sifted. Now what would ho the position of an Kngli'^li barrister in liie Mofussil, 
totally devoid of all those aitls, and without the mfonnatiou which the civil servants 
acquire by the species of training to which 1 betee alluded?” 

1 1 may as well miote the passage to which I refer, in Mr. Davis’s last annual rc^ 
port — The watchful care of masters over their seivants, to enquire, from time to 
time, iuto their habits of fife and pursuits in private, should apply to the public 
establishmeoiii of the country, Tne moral reputation of public servants ought to be 
taken into ommideration, but tliat branch of the pubfio service where we meet with 
most tiuhirua is the Post-otfioe. Post-office cases, involving, as they do, not merely 
a iotiou'j breach of public trust, hut cases of domestic misery that baffle description, 
have engaged my most ©arnejst attention. In more than one little jmmnblet 1 have 
adeemed fiit dishouost parties among those employed by the Post-office^ In the hope. 
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Mr. t)»via aUril^qt^ tbft fratjaeot oeCurretiQe of a otiipa iuTolfio^ cas^s^f , 
Sotsiajslic vnaimty that balSlo deeorijjtion/* ^ From this wa Bdtay leartj too 
groat loason, that a miftcliiovous adunioistratioo of the |fatrooag©of tho Stato 
may oot only b« co-oxisteot with, but b© fostored eocooraged by, 
instittition on wliiob the liberties of the ooonfa*y are ibainljr def^odent 
And if letrer-carnetd' appointments are so jobbed between Ministers and 
Members of FaHi ament, bow would writersbips and cadetsbips fare in the 
same Immaeulate bands? 

Our Exiglkb ireaders will, no doubt, bo horrified by tlie follow- 
ing picture, the accuracy of which will, howetcr, be recognized 
by all who have spent a few years in India ; — 

Thus were these murders — systematically, artistically— -perpetrated, with an 
adroit avoidance of detection which seldom or never failed. Human life in 
India is not of much account A eo^se by the wayside in England Blls near- 
ly a whole county with horror and aetonishroent. In India, even a humane 
EiigUsb gentleman passes it by on the other side, and is only so far concerned 
at tiie spectacle, that probably hiS horse has shied at it, as it would at the 
trunk of a tree. Every one is aocuetomed to the- sight of human bodies 
drifting down the river— floating islands inhabited by gorging birds of prey; 
or if you should chance ^-ncsido in a villa On the river-side, you are not 
concerned by the knowledge that the round white balls which dot your 
kwn like snow-dakes, or with which your little children are playing, nre so 
many human skulls. Still less do the natives of India* by whom the Euro* 
pesu geniletnan is infected* in due time, with this apathy, bestir themselves, 
body or soul, about these indications of our frail mortality, Death in India 
comes in many sudden shapes. If a certain Moodoo-scoden, or liun^oo- 
Lal, is missing from bis accustomed place, or docs not roach the end of a 
journey (should any one expect him), his anxious relatives take it for 
granted that he has been bitten by a serpent— that tlie cholera has preyed 
upon his vitals, or a Hid beast has oaten him fup. No descriptions of the 
missing one arc inserted in the newspapers, and no members ol tb^ detective 
police are employed to discover the cause of his disappearance Somehow 
or other ho has been absorbed. Be has gone dead ! 

The measures for the suppression of thuggee are now univer- 
sally known ; but not so those that have been, recently adopted 
for the suppression of dacoitee. Mr. Kme*B whole chapter on 
this subject is peculiarly interesting. The following extract 
will give some idea of the thorough organization of the robber- 
gangs :~ 

upon this subject, in its general bearings, iniportiint as it is, I cannot 


by some such apiwtal to their Ijetter feeliugB, to correct their errors, and if pp»- 
fthlc prevent the crime. I .should like still more to be done in this way, so far as 
It can, without offence and with hopes of success ; but % greatly fear that some por- 
iim of this unenviable distinction in servant!^ of the Post-OTice, jiam^dv, that a greater 
muuKr are convicted and transported in that titan luiy other depaftraent, arisiw in 
some measure from the manner of their appointment. Asmras I can learn, but T speak 
only from rumour, the varancies in the Po.st-offiee are filled np by parties recommendtid 
to the Postiuaater-Oerieral by members of Farllament. 1% is easy to imagine that for 
^"rvjees rend* red to these gentlemen they are glswl of opportunity of doing a 
kman^s for great zeal «uid activity in serving them. Hui^e there mi.j not be siith 
a rigid HO|uiry into the past life and habits of tiie mm recommended as scokbs essen- 
u! m a duty so impertiut ^ 
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no?v afford to But tbia is the proper place in whicfj to speak of 

ilia effects of our present system upon the great crime of dakoitee. It is 
a distiuguishiffg feature of the practice of these professional depredators 
tliat they adapt their ways, with wonderful precision, to the legal machinery 
which is brought to bear upon them— tiiat they even turn the very engine 
which is designed for their destruction, into an instrument of defence. Tl»ey 
adapt their organization to our owr>, and the more intricate it is, the greater 
are their chances of evasion and escape. The English,'* writes an officer of 
great intelligence andexpeiience in the intricacies of these criminal leagues, 

** having divided the country into districts and lhaanaa, the robbers have 
made it a fundamental maxim and sine gun non to attach themselves hy divi- 
ftionstothannas, in order to bribe every man of real and actual influence 
over the villagers to eiUer into a league with their paymasters — their principlo 
being to sacrifice niuch in order to retain a little in certainty and safety. Now 
the two classes which have supreme actual influence among the village po- 
pulation are the lliannadars (with their myrmidons) and the revenue- 
farmers (wuh theirs). These then are the persons held in tlie pay of tho 
dakoits. 'J'o ensure rogulanty in this necessary particular, a robber-divi- 
sion is AUaclied to a thunua, and a sub division to a particular farm. This 
robber-division is under a sirdar (or chief) of robbers ; and it is among the 
first of hia duties to pay moutldy, with his own hand, the shares respectively 
of the thannadar ami tlie revenue farm r.”* 

Nor does the corniptiou, as J have already intimated, stop hero. “ The 
sirdars,” sajs another writer, an intelligent and zealous magistrate, “ aro 
men who travel in their paUsis (palanquins), and arrange all these little 
affairs, lirstwith the local police, next with the magistrate’s amlab, and even- 
tually with the sessions amlah and the law officer”! “ short, ” to uso 
the comprehensive words of another civil officer, the highest authority on 
such a subject in Bengal, ** the whole plan has been got up to meet our 
rules of evidence, and it is carried on with the help of our ministerial and 
police amlah ’’J Wh ate ver^^w^e have done, indeed, Uie dakoita liave turn- 
ed our doings to their own uses — our revenue sysrilh, our police system, 
our judicial system, have all hoeii improssod uito their service. Whatever 
may have been our administrstivo organisation, they have adapted to it, 
with consummate skill, tho organisation of their criminal leagues, and out* 
manoDUvred us at all points. 

Nor did the triumphs of these astute ciiminals stop short even at the 
doors of tlie Sessions Court, They reached to the Judgment-seat So pro- 
tected by the amlah, it would have been bard if the dakv)its could not have 
bi ought into court any amount of false evidence to secure tboir acquittal. 
It never, by any chance, happened, that all, or even the most inffuential, 
members of a robber-gang were arrested ; and they who were at large 
never failed to exert themselves to obtain the liberation of their more un- 
fortunate comrades who bad fallen into tho grasp of the law. False wit- 
nesses were readily obtninahle from among thei** own people, willing and 
able to swear him off*. The manner in which this evidence was got up was 
often very clever and interesting. It is quite out of my power/’ writes 
Mr. Wauohopo, magistrate of ffooghly (of whoso services 1 shall come to 

* ^fS. 8i*me writer thus calculates the nuinher of rt*bbcm 

UH'atcd wffliil one thanrm (or police divihiou) ; — ” 1 calcutlfcte to c^ery thanuadar 
ftpu roveuuc-fariners resident in a thanna; on every revenue-fanueFs farm four 
sirdum (()r chiefs), with their rcftpectivo <h visions of robbers, I'o every siniar four 
(or <*aptainH), and to eaeli nuib^sirdar four burglar gangs, and to 
every bm*44'lar fivc men each. Thus, Ix4x^xdx4x5~-l,il80 members of th% 
depredutioua! Ka^uc in one tlianua.'" ^ 

t daw€, J Ibid. 
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name, ha went by a certain nickname in the gangland by that nickname 
Mr. Waaohope oiuled him. Astonished and alarmed by this display of 
knowledge— all his secret histoiy thus laid bare by one whom be bad 
thought to cozen in the old way, by bard lying— the unhappy man felt that 
ha was at the mercy of the English magistrate, and cried out, ** Pardon 
me, my lord ; I am ready to tell vou all I know/' 

It was plain that this was the kind of man to deal with the old Bengal 
dakoits, of whom it was truly said that they would never confess unless 
they saw that they were in the hands of a man from whom there was little 
or no hope of esoape*” So Mr. Waucbope was recommended for the office 
of Special Commissioner for the suppression of dakoitee, and Gdvemment 
sanctioned the appointment*^ But although the man was ready, the Act 
was not, A question had arisen, in the course of the preceding year, as 
to whether Act XXIV. of 1 848 could be brought into operation against 
the dokott bands of Lower Bengal ; for although the wording of the two 
first sections was of a general character, and seemed to include in their pro- 
visions all kinds of dakoits practising in the Company’s territories, the 
preamble only specified certain tribes of professional robbers ; and to these, 
therefore, the operation of the Act, strictly interpreted, might be limited- 
The principal judicial authorities were at variance on the subject, and the 
supreme Government had expressed its unwillingness to alter the existing 
law, unless it were clearly shown by a judicial decision that its provisions 
were insufficient. It was proposed, therefore, that the legality of the ap- 
plication of the Act in question to the case of ordinary dakoits should bo 
tested by certain trials in the Hooghly Court, and the decisions of the Sud- 
der thereupon. This, however, did not go far to solve the ambiguity. 
One man was tried under the doubtful Act, and the Sudder Court sentenced 
him to be transported for life. But it was understood that the judges were 
not all of one opinion on the subject ; and it was possible, therefore, that 
the next case might meet with a different fate. 

We know few suWects that would make a more interesting 
article than Mr. Wauchope’s daooit-suppressing experiences, 
and we hope to be able, ere long, to gratify our readers with 
such an article. 

The following is Mr. Kaye’s view of the employment of 
natives in the higher judicial offices : — 

The administration of civil justice is at present almost entirely in the 
hands of these natives officers. Appeal lies from the lower to the higher 

f rades, But in respect of all suits above 5001, whether tried by the 
rincipal Sudder Aumin, or by the European Zillah Judge, f the appeal is 
only to the Sudder Court, or chief tribunal, The Principal S^der Aumins^ 
are thus placed on a level with the highest European functioftries, except;' 

• The appolatiDont wa» made en the 26th of April, 1852, experimeatally for one 
year, to be reported on at the expiration of that period. 

f In all irach cases, whether original suits or appeals, the European Judge if com- 
neWm to withdraw tlie case from the court of the Frlucipol Sadder Aumin, and 
dispose of it liimself— hut In either case the ‘appeal lies only to the Sudder. 
Very few original suits, howevm’, are doeided by tne European Judges, It would 
appear from official statistics, that under the Government of the North-Western 
Frovinces, in 1849. only twenty original suits were so decided, whilst nearly 45,090 
were decided by the Native Judges. 
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the Sudder Judges, with this reBorvation, howew, that the Euro)»eat» Judg» 
has the power of wiftdrawing any suite from the natiro courts, and tiyiog 
themiaWown. , ^ r , 

In the dispensatioii of criminal jnstioe, the native of India have legs 
share, but they are not wholly excluded from it. A claes of .Deputy Magis- 
trates has been established, the members of which are sometimes vested by 
tbe local Governments with the same powers as are possessed by the Euro*^ 
pean Magistrates. In this capacity they are competent to pass sentences 
extending to imprisonment for three years. 

Beyond this tbe power of tbe European Magistrates does not extend. 
All cases demanding severer punishment are sent to the Sessions Judge* 
who is empowered to sentence to fourteen years’ imprisonment If this extent 
of punishment does not appear to meet the criminality of the case, it is 
sent, with a written letter from the Sessions Judge, stating his opiniops, to 
tbe chief criminal court, or Sudder Nizamut Adawlut If the Sadder 
Judges concur in the opinions of the lower court, and tbe o^ence is not one 
demanding the punishment of death, it is sufficient for one Judge to try the 
case. If he dissents from that opinion, or capital punishment seems to be 
demanded, the caso is heard by two Judges on the bench. 

On the whole, it may be said that the extended employment of native 
ogency in the administration of justice has worked as well as there was 
reason to expect— but not so well as to Itfad any unprejudiced observer to 
believe that in not throwing open the doors of office more unreservedly to 
them any great mistake has been committed.* It appears to me that no* 
thing can be pounder in theory, or more beneficial in practice, than the 
system by which a people, long deprived of power, are gradually restored to 
U. The process of restoration can hardly be too gradual. Wo need look 
foj no hotter proof that the Court of Directors, when reviewing the famous 
hiih clause, aid not look too disparagingly upon the qualifications, and too 
grudgingly upon the claims of their native servants, thau the fact that the 
passage 1 have quoted, though written twenty years ago (and those years 
have witnessed groat improvement in the moral and intellootual choracter 
of the class of Government employes), is as applicable to the present state 
of things as if it had been written to-day. 

The admission of the natives of India to the highest olFicos of the State 
is simply a question of time. ** I believe,” said a distinguished merobor of 
the Company’s service, f before the Committee of the House of Commons,^ 
“ that our mission in India is to qualify them for governing tbomselves.'’ ** I 

* Mr. HalUday, who has had tho best opportunities of observing the working of 
thw system of native agency, and whoso teatimony ia entitled to great Weight, when 
a>5kvd by the Committee or the House of Commons, *' Is the impression upon the 
minds of the natives of India generally, that the law as it is, is impartially and 
lioui-btly administered 4)y the authorities who administer it replied, ** SpoaUng of 
tin* native courts, that is to say of the courts presided over t natives, without 
desmng to attribute to them faults, I must say that at present, owmg to tlie long ex- 
perience of the natives of the corruptibility of their own countrymen, and their great 
•w,int of confidence in them, as compaired witli the confideuce they have acquired in 
the JSuropeans, there is not generally in tho minds of the natives such a complete 
•rthauee upon the impartiality and incorruptibility of the couits under Kative Judges 
^ could be wished ; but 1 Imlicvo it will grow up in tho course of time, especially as 
wifM’omts themselves witiiin my observation and knowledgu hire manifertly iraprov- 
J’u m regard to integrity and trustworthiness, and as the naliv<9l know and see them 
improve, their suspicions of course will be lolled, and they ifill gradually aoquli’® 
^he same confidence that they have in the courts pr^ided ov< i by Jhiyo- 

t Mr. Holliday, 
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•ay, alfto,” he continued, “ that th« measures of the Government, for a 
number of year® past* have been advisedly directed to eo qualifying them, 
without the slightest reference to any remote consequences upon our ad- 
ministration.’* Long before it became their duty to review the clauses of 
the Act of 18S3, the Court of Directors bad continually exhorted their 
servants in India to prepare, through tho agency of improved systems of 
education, the natives of the country for higher official positions than they 
had yet been qualified to hold. And these exhortations had not been 
thrown away* What the ultimate effect of their great educational measures 
must be, it is not difficult to conjecture. Our mission will be fulfilled 
sooner or later. The only question is a question of time. 

In the meanwhile, though the administrative agency to which the in- 
ternal management of the country is entrusted is not without inherent 
defects, it seems to bo a matter oi extremest difficulty to suggest a safe 
substitute for it. There hal boen an outcry raised of late against the Com* 
pany’s Courts and the Company’s Judges ; but soma of tho best authorities 
Are of opinion that the natives of the country have unlimited confidence in 
both.* There may, perhaps, be some local exceptions, and instances of 
occasional malversation have, from time to time, been made public. But in 
almost every case in which a civil servant of the Company has been 
charged with corrupt practices, a brother civilian has been the accuser. 
There is no effort to screen the delinquent, but rather an earnest desire, on 
the part of the general body of the service, to bring his ofibnees to light. 
As to those judicial inconsistencies and other hetisea which have been cited 
80 freely from the records of the Company’s Courts in Madras, it appears 
to me that nothing could be easier than to cite from the records of any courts 
an equal array of unintelligible decisons* I have a great respect for the Eng- 
lish Bench, and the utmost faith in the honesty and ability with which jus- 
tice is administered in this coruutry ; but if incoinprehensibile decisions, 
Btartling sentences, and furious inconsistencies ore to be cited as proofs of 
incapacity and corruption, it would not bo difficult to fill a volume with such 
proofs called from tho Assize lutelligeuce contained in a six months’ file 
of a London Journalf 

We must now bring our nptioe to a close; not because of 
any want of passages to extract^ but from want of space to hold 
more extracts. Mr. Kaye has done good service in bringing 
together so complete a record of progress and improvement 

♦ Take, for example, the following passage from Mr. Hallidays evidence before 
the House of Commons i— Have they (the natives) complete confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice in those fthe Courts by the English Judges?" “ As 

far as regards tne integrity of the Judges, their ooafidence Is complete ; they have 
little or no noftiiou of the possibility of oorrupting ah English Judge ; it scarcely ever 
enterf Into tnelr imagination. They may, perhaps, have sometTmes a difference of 
oplidou as to the acutencmi and intemipence of some of the Judges ; and 1 dare say 
th%t, as comp^ed wiUi acuteness and mtelfigence of thelS^ative Judges, those quali- 
ties ill the English Judges are often ih ihe minds of the natives at mult; hut in tbo 
Integrity, and fii Uie honest and earnest desire of the English Ju%os to do Jostioe 
ImparUaHy between man and man,, the natives have the highest posmble confiaenoe.” 
— f Afr, Evidma* ] 

f The fact Is, that tlie printed report of a case ^Idom falrbr represents its merits, 
even when it is given with much amplitude of dotau for the amusement of new|i« 
paper readers. Every man has read reports of cases which he has heard decided 
and admitted that he should never have Known the reason of tlie decision if h® bad 
not been himself In eourt. 
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A Glossary of Indian Terms^ for the use cf the various depetti-^ 
ments of the Government of the East India Company. 2 nob. Mo. 

The Court of Directors does not interfere, in the j^wton of any of 
its meinbers, in the Government of India. They are satisfied to delegate 
local superintendence to thmr goTemors, and in cases where special 
knowledge Is required, to take the advice of specially instructed 
persons ; to consult their lawyer in legal matters ; in questions^ of 
oriental philology, to repose with confidence on the profound learning 
of Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, the Librarian at the India House, 
Sanscrit Boden Professor at Oxford, author of a Sanscrit Grammar 
and Dictionary, and in short, elarum et venerahde nomen. 

It was with no little interest, that on the receipt of these goodly 
quarto volumes, we anticipated the valuable and curious information 
we should find in the preface, regarding the origin and object of the 
work ; the nature of the Indian terms, to the collection of which it 
was consecrated, with some notice of the sources from which they 
were derived ; of the numerous languages contained in it, and some 
specimens, perhaps, of the recondite lore which the learned Professor 
lias accumulated through so many years of oriental study. A 
little disappointment was therefore pardonable, when we found there 
was no preface, no opening remark, except the title, from Which we 
learn that the Glossary is for the use of the various departments of 
the East India Company. 

It still remained to be seen how far this announcement was realized 
n its pages. We opened the volume at random, and our qyes f ell ' 
m the following unpromising official terms. * 

Chawbuck — whip, a lash used at the Cutoherry Courts as an 
nstrument of punishment. 

Chawbuck Swaur — fioggers or users of the lash. 

Chawks^A kind of guards. 

These words furnished much food for refiection, not on the nature 
>f the system in which the lash is made to appear so promi- 
nent an instrument, but on the value of ^ose Sanscrit sto^^, 
which, under the auspices of the learned Professor, Save ^^e^ intro- 
duced at Haylebury, and of Which the practical resute are, We 
presume, here developed. In fact it is scarcely l^ossible to con** 
^ive a less successful example of lexicography tijiu is here dis- 
played. ChSJbuk, as Shaksp^re and Forbes spell ft, meatm 

Its second meaning is horsewhip. means a 

rider, and is the term usuafiy applied throi^hout India to 
^ ^ugh rider or jockey. We ought to add, fbr the Wnefit of learned 
»**ieatalists, that a rough rider is in#^isuaUy valued ill proportioii as 
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liere perhaps our list of undisputed aiaim to admissiouteds, md it may 
be questioned whether agticaltura!, botanical, and medioai terms, names 
of coins, weights and measures, of castes, of festivals, and of deities, 
have properly any place in such a compilation. Yet, as far as con- 
cerns the first, how shall we get a perfect o^fficial vocabalfwy for all 
those provinces where the revenue system enters into the utmost 
detail, without recor^ng agricultural terms ? How, without some 
botanical terms, shall we iden^y the agricultural piquets ? How, 
again, will the list be oomidete without such of the terms of medical 
jarisprudence as are commonly used in criminal trials ? If, however, 
we admit certain botanical terms, we do not want a botani<^ diction- 
ary, s^U less do we want such vague inforhiation as is to be found in 
tjie Glossary, as, a green fruit of an aromatie flavour or 

**zukk 0 om, a tree.*' 

Some notice of coins, weights, and measures mmt be admitted, but 
it may be questionable whether the exact value of each should be 
stated, or a mere general mention made ofHhe name of each. A 
more difficult question is that regarding castes, religions, religious 
festivals, and deities, the last tln^ee of which, excepting as giving 
rise to oflicial holidlays, can scarcely be placed under the head of 
official terms, however desirable it may be to collect and record all 
facts concerning them. The same thing might be said of castes. 
We once investigated the castes in a particular locality, and found 
there were upwards of two hundred. Mr. Elphiostone, in his history, 
has stated thit there are a similar number in the neighbourhood of 
Ihina ; the same thing may be probably true of other places, 
and as those of different languages rardy hold communion witii 
each other, the number is endless. Yet to record the affiliations ol 
castes, as has been done in the Supplemental Glossary by Sir H. 
3i2lliot, for Upper India, and to carry that scheme throughout the 
whole territory of India, would be so valuable a work, that wc could 
wish it included in our scheme. 

Doubtless, the originators of the Glossary did lay down some definite 
plan, marking the boundaries of the proposed work, but as this is 
not put forward, there are no means of judging how far it corresponds 
with the above. It is not, however, fur want of such a definition 
of its limits tliat the plan has fallen to the ground. It is not because 
tUei^ are many omissioits in the lists furnished to the compiler, a 
few specimens of which we have given under some of the heads into 
which the subject may be dlvi^l. Keither can it in justice be said 
that the compiler is responieble for those omissions. But what he 
is fairly responsible for, and What vitiates the whole execution of the 
work, is the mode of speJUng which he has adopted, and which 
reminds uS a good deal of those early Indian State papers where Bhoiis- 
lay was written the Bouiicello, and Shao Hajah the Sow B<^r. 
We i|re not ititoleratil Our expectations are not extravagant. We 
do ndt expect in our own day to see the Greek Vulcan usually called 
Hrnphmstus, or the Greek Jupiter, Zeus. As little do we expect or 
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vmh to m 9ep^ {lopuiarly written after 6il0hriat’a^ ,j^^ 
bndfferow^ after t£at of Jones. When euston^ has adQpto4 imd 
tioo^ a word, let its award he conclusive ; but where there is no ^s- 
tom, whme the oligect is to represent in a dictionary the tme sounds and 
spellings of several hundreds Orthonsands of words, there is no excuse 
for wUfuUy leaving the right path, and for ignoring the labours 
of all other lexicographers. More especially is this the case, when 
the word in its native cluwacter is not given ; when, in short, there is 
no check on the luxuriant fancies of a compiler, or on th^ number of 
sounds which he may call on one over^worked letter to represent^ We 
give below some specimens taken from only a pages of the 
Glossary, which will enable our readers to judge for ^emselves, wbe^ 
ther they will adopt the new method, or hold by one of the old ones. 
The Ei^lish translation is only intended to identify the words. 

Purd€i$e, stranf^er. Coffirman means an infidel, but ge- 

Perdah or Purdaw, curtain. nerally used for a negro. {Oloum^ ) 

Samry for Samnee^ suite. a fruit 

Shaker, city. Chuhdar, staff bearer. 

Shakar, hunting. Kowl, Quol, Cowl, agr 

Shsed, witness. Khurch, Kkirck, Kut 

Shukesteh, writing. KHurcfut, expense. 

Sonott, see Sonaut, 


pment 

hh, Khurchee, 


And elsewhere, bazee eurck, kurch, or kherch. 

The last example exposes, in the most satisfactory manner, the ut- 
ter looseness of the system, if system it can be called,* of the learned 
compiler of the Glossary. Here are no less than six different ways 
of spelling the same short word, most of them with a magnanimous 
disregard of the spelling of the original. In the same spirit are 
tUtumgau, hidmutgar^ teridge, and a host of others. 

Then there is that confusion, which is of all others the easi^ to 
avoid, of c for k and g fory. 

Geeta, song, poem. Quire bekenny or Quire bafauny, the 

Qehennum, he\l resumption of an allowance of 

Oentoo, a bindoo. laud, &c» 

So again with the common Canarese word, pent; spelt gumi or 
pacfty, and the terms, cug kanum patam^ and eug kanam kar, insfead 
of kai. We are tempted to exclaim of the whole thing — Cut bom f 

We will conclude with one farther illustration, in which not even 
the learned Professor’s Sanscrit studies could save the common 
word Bhundt earth, from dismemberment, as in. the inslance 
^ Boomie Jummed aim and Vuccalm Jummed aim : |be formal: . of 
which distinctly means a slave aeberiptae giebe^ and the Other one 
who is personal property. 

We have now done with these somewhat tedioui||llustratiops. kor 
shall we pursue the sulgect any furUier than to remark, that in a voca- 
bulary of words drawn from so many languag«|||, it 1$ incumbent 
on the compiler to affix toeaeh word the language |p which it belongs. 
Nothing of this sort has been done, and the read^ is left to exph)re 
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tifisemfttters for hiiiiself, Wlmtever feults, however, lh^@losfiary might 
hav^ possessed vThether in the exclusion of valuable, or tW admission 
of wmihless materials^ they were all capable of correction, and« the 
blank coltimn for remarks invited such assistance $ but the laiilty 
mode of spelling has ruined the whole Ohdertaking, for no one surely 
would take the trouble to contribute words which are liable to 
be so distorted, and which when distorted, the contributor himself 
can scarcdy recognize. We could ourselves supply several hundred 
terms to the Glossary, terms fully as appropriate and ofocial as Caaba^ 
the temple of Mecca,” and such like $ but we can assign no place 
for them amon^he singularly spelt words of the learned Professor, 
and if adopted by him, they must in the process of adoption lose 
all trace of their original spelling, and become no longer recognizable. 


Fortification ; for Officers of the Army and Students of Military 

History y ^^ith Illustrations and Notes* By • Lieut* Henry 

Yule I, Bengal Engineers* Edinburgh and London* 1851. 

The author of this volume, instead of spending the period of 
his furlough in idle and most wearisome lounging at Bath, or at the 
United Service Club, devoted a portion of his leisure to the discharge 
of the duties of a Professor of Fortification in the Edinburgh Mili- 
tary and Naval Academy. We believe that the volume before us 
was originally intended to serve as a text-book for his class ; but 
we are much mistaken if it is not destined for a very much widei* 
range of usefulness. It cannot be needful to point out the important 
uses to every officer, to whatever ” arm” of the service he may belong, 
of an acquaintance with the principles of Fortification. Nor is there 
any danger in this case, of “ a little knowledge” proving ** a dangerous 
thing.” The smallest amount of knowledge, provided only it be ac- 
curate so far as it goes, is abundantly better than none at all. But 
a very considerable amount of knowledge of this art is easily acquir- 
ed, and easily retained ; its possession can scarcely fail to be advan- 
tageous to the soldier at some juncture or other, and the want of 
it may entail upon him failure and disgrace, and the life-long heavy 
thought, that his incompetence has been the cause of death to many 
brave men. We trust, therefore, that now, when something like a pro- 
per degree of attention is beginning to be paid to the general edii* , 
eation of the officers of our armies^ the principles of tliis useful art 
will, ere long, be far more ^neraily known than they have hitherto 
been. To those who are about to start on a military career, and to 
those, at whatever stage of such a career, who wish to make amends 
for neglect, wc can cordially recommend Mr. Yule’s volume, as 
coufoliiing all the matter that Is needfol for them, and as eontmning 
it in the most attractive form that the subject admits of. 
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But it k not only to military men that thia ho<^ will pmve asefii}. 
We are all interested in studying the history of ^ past and the 
sent ; and howsoever it is to tm with the future, it k e^rtain that aihain 
ingredient in past and eontemporaneows history is the hktory of War. 
Now, without a knowledge at least of the meaning of the terms be- 
longing to the art of Fortification, it is impossible for any one to 
understand much of what every one reads : and without a good deal 
of knowledge more than this, it is impossible to form an intelligent 
judgment on subjects respecting which we do all form a judgment 
from day to day. And to all who are desirous of attaining sp much 
knowledge of these matters as will give an addition|l seat to their 
study of history, we can safely say that their purpose will be best 
served by the perusal of the more popular chapters of the work be- 
fore us. 

If some knowledge of the principles of fortification be necessary, 
in order to the intelligent study of history, it is no less evident that 
history itself is at once the test and the illustrator of the soundness 
of these principles. Every instance of success, and every instance 
of ftdlure, is equally valuable to the teacher of this art | | |f and in pro- 
portion as a teacher is able to collect from all quartml^illustrations 
of his principles, and to expound the causes of success through means 
of attention to these prin^^iples, or in spite of inattention to them, 
and the causes of failure through neglect of them, or notwithstanding 
attention to them, will his teaching be both pleasing and profitable. 
And we are bound to say that we do not at this moment recollect a 
finer example of the way in which a naturally dry subject may be 
rendered interesting, by the exhibition of its principles applied in 
actual practice, than is afforded by the volume before us. The author 
shows a great extent of various reading, and a great readiness in bring- 
ing out from the treasures of his knowledge that which is most appro- 
priate to the elucidation of the matter in hand. It would not be diffi- 
cult to give instances of this felicity of illustration, but we rather re- 
fer the student, be he civil or military, to the book itself. 

Not the least attractive feature of the bdok is the amount of bio- 
graphicid matter that it contains, and the admirably executed por- 
traits with which the chapters ore headed. Altogether, every thing is 
done that can be done, if not to construct a royal road to this branch 
of knowledge, at least to skirt the way with flowers, and render 
the student’s progress as pleasant as the nature of the case adffiibi, 
As a fsax specimeu of our author’s style, we shall extract at length 
one of these biographical notices : — 

Nicholas, siiTiianied Tartaglia, (the Stattor^i) a eeiehralid malkaiiiafeiriaii and 
sjpeculalive philosopher, was bom at Brescia about 1500. has 1(^4 os efuly 
histoiy, and how he got his nickname, in one of the dialjimes contacted in h& 
book called Dwerw Questum and Ditcoverieg. His fa|licf filled the humble office 
of letter»canier to their honours the magistrates of BrgMUIa, and was generally 
known as ** Little Mike the Postboy,’* (Miehdetto Cavidlarti. If ha Was eefiM to 
Any other name his son was not aequalnted with it, the Mir havhigdied when the 
latter was six years old, leaving his fhmUy in poverty, wlfn the Ihrench sa^ed 
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p^escta in 151^* ^ir 4ioafe wai plundered of what little ^ held, whilst the 
"widow, with her chgdreR, took refuge m the cathedral This did not save them 
from the violence of the troopers, and little Kicholas got five severe wounds in the 
head and face, one of which broke his jaws and disfigured him for life. It was 
long before he could speak plainly agiun, and hence he acquired from hi« playmates 
the soubriquet which he afterwards adopted as a stmame. Before hut father’s 
death, the child had a fow months’ schooling ; and, when fourteen years old, he 
went of bis own accord to a writing-master. The fees being payable by instal- 
ments according to progress when Michael had adiieved the A, B, C, as far as K, 
his funds were expend^ and he could pay for no further tuition. ** After 1^,” 
he says, ** I had never another master, but ever worked in company with that 
daughter of Poverty whose name is Impustria.” 

In that good company Tortaglia studied to such good purpose as to reach the 
highest rank among the mathematicians of his time. After teaching at Verona 
and Vioensa, he became professor of mathematics in his native city, and afterwards 
at Venice, where he died in 1557. His fame mainly rests on his discoveries in 
algebra In ^e solution of cubic equations he was the real inventor of the method 
known as Cardan’s rula It was communicated to the latter under a solemn pro- 
mise of sepresy, but published by him in a work of his own notwithstanding. 

The Bssa^ on Fortification forms one of the books of the collection of questions 
al>ove mentioned, and consists of two series of dialogues. In the first, held with 
His Reverence Gabriel Tadino, Knight of Rhodes and Prior of Barletta, the latter 
questions TartitfUa as to the possibiUty of the art of forti^ing reaching a higher 
^tch of perlh^lpm than it had then attained, as exemplined in the defences of 
^rinu Of theSe he exhibits a plan, showing the place as a square bastioned fort, 
with cavaliers in the middle of the curtains. 

Tartaglia gives the knight to understand that he sees very little merit in this 
trace, and it is deficient in six properties, which he considers essential to good 
fortification. These are : let, That the curtains should be so traced that they can 
only be battered obliquely. 2nd, The contour should be such that any possible site 
of an enemy’s battei^ must always be nearer to some one of the bastions than to 
the curtain which it is intended to breach. 3rd, That an assailant at any point 
should be exposed to an artillery fire from at least four distinct works, itli. That 
the curtain should be so constructed that, if breached, in ruins it will be a greater 
obstacle to the enemy than before. 5th, That the place should be secured by some 
contrivance for enabling a very moderate guard on the curtain to baffle any attempt 
at escalade, with heavy loss and disgrace to the assailants. 6th, That to supply the 
garrison with food, tlwre should be such an arrangemeut of works as aludl allow 
of ground being cultivated under the guns of the place, and protected fhmi annoy- 
ance by the enemy. The series concludes with pledges on Nicholas’s part to 
produce plans and models showing how tdl these desirable objects can bo attained. 

In the second set of dialogues, Dr. Marc Antonio Morosini expresses natural 
curiosity to learn how the conditions are to he fulfilled. Tartaglia proceeds to 
explain one of his projects meeting the first three conditions— the poorest of all 
his designs, he says, since he would follow the shopkeepers* practice in showing his 
worst wares first. The trace is en tenmUe^ having bastions at both salient and re- 
entering angles, with cavaliers in the middle of the curtains ; and on each side of 
the inner bastions along the curtains are thrown up a number of small oblique 
traverses, each armed wtu a falconet bearing on the space between the salients. 
There is a covered-way, wide enough for two carnages to pass each other, and a 
glacis with its crest only two feet lower than the curtahi. He enlaiges on the 
eovered-way as a novelty. Though not found in Albcst Dnrer, it is in Francesco 
di Giorgio’s designs. Sgaor Morosini commends the plan as ingenious, but odd- 
looking. ** Ifittstrioos sir,** tepiies Tartaglia } ** had Nature from ^e beginning 

* Under Gaston de Foix. ** And as the miseries that war draweth with it are 
itdUilte, so the whole oilb for vii. dayes together was exposed to the oovetousnease, 

tnlfoelliitiandio the omeltie of sotdoitem ; things saored as well as prophane betuf 
pareel of the prafo t and no lease the lives than goods of men oommntdd to the 
diserelioii of iq|oyters.”-*Fenioii’s Ovkelmdkd, bo^ x. 
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made men without hose or ears, till 1^ chance one was turned out in the posseHion 
of both, assuredly he would be conndered by the rest as a yeiy odd fellow. And 
BO with my system. But be it as you will ; in fortification we wont strength^ noC 
symmetry.” 

The fulfilment of the paradoxical 4th condition is to be sought for in breaking 
the height of the escarp into two by a sort of berm wide enough to receive the 
ruins of the upper half of the wall when it is breached,* which he considers vdll 
render ascent more difficult instead of facilitating it } whilst the loose stones struck 
by the shot from the flanks will fly about, dealing destruction among the assailants* 
How Ko. 6 is to be accomplished is not explained, and there appears nothing else 
in the tract worth mentioning. 

Tartagiia does not appear to have professed fortification as an engineer, but 
merely to have taken up the subject speculatively, as he did many otibm Many 
of the articles in his Quesiti are devoted to thn theory of gunnety, though, as he 
says, he had never fired gun, bombard, musket, or arquebus ; others are on the 
composition of gunpowder, on tactics, on surveying, and on mixed mathematical 
subjects. He also published the first Italian translation of Euclid, and many other 
mathematical works. 

One of his books treats of the method of raising sunken ships, and in it he 
gives one ^f the earliest descriptions of a diving-bell. He does not appear to 
provide any means for replenishing the bell with fi-esh air. 

There is even a quiet humour in some of our authpr^s remarks, 
which renders his work still more attractive. For example, in speak- 
ing of various instances in which shells have been fired from bales 
dug in the earth, he says in a note — “ They turned the earth into a 
piece of ordnance. So have I seen, beside the hot springs of Jum-- 
notri, the Himalayan mountaineer excavate a tiny hollow in the 
hill side, fill it with the fragrant weed, and use all earth for his to- 
bacco-pipe !” 

We take leave of Mr. Yule with the expression of a hope, that 
the success of this work may be in proportion to its merits, and that 
this success may stimulate him to fresh efforts in the literary field. 


The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental Literature^ by 
Professor if, H, Wilson, London^ 1862. 

A Lectuke delivered before the Asiatic Society of Lofidon, by the 
man of his day the most competent — a man who, in profound Sans-' 
krit scholarship is far ahead of Sir W, Jones, while in his transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit Drama, he has shewn how a love of the 
Belles Lettres can be combined with a love of philology. The Fro- 
fessor in this lecture gives us a coup dCcdl on the discoveries relative 
the Assyrian inscriptions — Zend and Tehlevi — Persian and 
Arabic literature. We extract the information he gives us relative 
to India : — 

Thanks to the enlightened poli<nr of the Court of Diredbrs of the East India 
Company, which enconrages every feasible attempt to render the various languages 

5 ' ' ' 

* The escarps of Fort William, at Cidcutta, are constnicfei somewhat after thia 
laahum. 
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of India acquirable by dfeir servants, and to make tbe various races of India 
known to all the wolid in their past as well as present social condition, through 
their literature, their institutions, their laws, their traditions, their remmoB, we 
make a better figure in all that relates to the Hindus especially, than in what con- 
cerns the Mohammedan people, whether natives of India or of other countries of 
the East. In this country tlie publication of the text of the Big-Veda, the first and 
most important of the four Vedas or Scriptural authorities of the Hindus, consti- 
tutes an epoch in the history, not only of the Hindu religion, but in that of the 
religious systems of the whole ancient world. The first volume is printed, the second 
is advanced j it will be completed in two, or at most three, more volumes. The 
second ^l^a also, the Yajur-Veda, is in progress. The Rig-Veda is printed entirely 
at the ^t of the Company, and they contribute liberally to that of the Y^jur. 
l^ey have, it is true, been obliged to avail themselves of the service of German 
scholars as editors, the Rig- Veda being printed at Oxford under the editing of Dr, 
Maximilian Muller, and the Yqjur under that of Dr. Albrecht Weber, at Berlin ; 
hut they are entitled to the credit of preserving these venerable works from des- 
truction, and of placing them within the reach of European erudition, as without 
their aid it is not likely that these Vedas would ever have been printed. Of the 
third, or Sama Veda, a portion, constituting its text, was printed by the Oriental 
Text Society some years since, from a MS. furnished by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson ; 
and a transalation, by the same, was published by the Translation Fund Com- 
mittee. But a more carefully prepared edition, with a German translation, and a 
copious glossa^, has been more recently published at Gottingen by Professor 
Benfey. The rourth Veda, the Atharva, has not yet found an editor. Supplonieii- 
tary works, illustrative of the texts of the Vedas, have been published on the Con- 
tinent, particularly the Nirukta, an original glossary and comment, by Professor 
Both, of TQbingeii, who is the author of several learned dissertations on the litera- 
ture and history of the Vedas, published in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, and other literary periodicals. In his “ Etudes sur les Hymnes du liig- 
Veda,” and his “ Essai sur lo Mythe des Ribhavas,’^ Professor Keve, of Louvmn, has 
speculated upon the early periods of Hindu society in a strain which, although per- 
haps not always incontrovertible, is recommendablc, by its general correctness and 
its animated eloquence, to the perusal of those who do not make the subject a 
study, but who would willingly receive some inforraEition respecting it. 'fhere 
still remains, however, a vast body of literature subsidiary to the texts of the Vedaf, 
the investigation of which is essential to their being rightly ad^ thoroughly under - 
stood, and whidi ofier a field not easily exha^feted to fhe dilhj^co of rising 
Sanscrit scholars. When, however, the texts of the Rig and Yijjnr-VWas are com- 
pleted, we shall be in the possession of rautorials sufficient for the iafe appreciation 
of the results to be derived from them, and of the actual condition of the Hindus, lA)th 
political and religious, at a date coeval with that of the yet earliest known records of 
social organisation— -long anterior to the dawn of Grecian civilisation— prior to the 
oldest vestiges of the Assyrian empire yet discovered — cotemjxirary probably with 
the oldest Hebrew writings, and posterior only to the Egyptian dynasties, of which, 
however, wo yet know little except barren names ; whilst tbe Vedas give us abun- 
dant information respecting all that is most interesting in the contemplation of 
antiquity. They give us also reason to think that all speculation with regard to 
the origin of the religious systems of the ancient world, has been hitherto con- 
structed upon unstable foundations ; and nimiting their results within a narrower 
sphere) they establish the important fact, tuai the belief and practices of the p^ 
pie of India in the present day have no warrant from those writings upon which 
they have hitherto maintained them to be based. Tbe religion of the Vedas and 
that of the Brahmanical Hindus of the present day are totally different things* 
Bnougti has already assumed a European garb to justify these assertions, although 
we must have the whole before us before we can venture to atfirm positively, iS* 
fijre we can justly appreciate all the results which a thorough acquaintance with 
the originals is likely to establish ; a few years will probably enable us to foinn a 
safe and sound judgment. The first part of the Rig-Veda, tbe portion of the 
text in print, has translated and published by myself. M. Langlois, of 
Parti, has published a French translation of the whole. German criticism is not 
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satisfied with either of our perfbrmaiioe«» and we shall no doubt soon liaro a ter- 
sion in that language, more congenial to the speculative spirit which rend^ Ger- 
man scholars such unsafe guides, in spite of their unquestioned learning and 
indefatigable industry, 

Sanscrit literature in other departments has not been very aadduously cultivated 
in this country. The text and translation of a drama—the Vikramorvasi— 
have been printed —the text by Professor Williams, the translation by Mr, CoweH. 
A very usefhl work, a Dictionary (English and Sanscrit), has been published by 
Professor Williams, which will be a great help, not only to the study of the lan- 
guage, but to translators of European worxs, and of the sacred Scriptures espe- 
cially, not only into Sanscrit, but also into the vernacular ludidn dialects, which 
depend entirely upon Sanscrit for the expression of new and unfamiliar idew. At 
Paris, the excellent edition of the Kamayana, edited by Professor Gorresio, and 
published at the expense of the King of ^rdinia, is completed in five handsome 
volumes, to which the editor h|^ added two of his Italian translations. The text 
of the Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini, very handsomely printed, is in progress at 
Berlin, edited by Dr. Goldstucker, who has also engaged to publish a translation 
of the Mahabharata, and, in concert with myself, a new edition of my Dictionaiy, 
to be published at J^rlin. At Breslau Professor Stenzler has reprinted the text of 
the Laws oi Yajnavalkya- the text of the work well known in India as the Mitak- 
shara, the chief legal authority everywhere, except in Bengal ; and from Leipsic w© 
have just received a new Sanscrit Grammar by Professor Benfey, An interesting 
series of works has been printed at Athens, in which wo have the two most perfbot 
forms of speech brought into friendly contact, Sanscrit and Greek ; and the lan- 
guage of Homer and Herodotus is employed to interpret that of Bhartri Hari and 
Vyasa. A Greek gentleman, a man of letters, Demetrius Galanus, lived many 
years and died at Benares : during his residence there he amused his leisure witn 
the study of Sanscrit, and the translation of several Sanscrit works into classical 
Greek. On his death his papers were sent to Athens, whore the translations of 
the Balabharata Itihasa Samuchchaya, the Bhagavat Gita, and Satakas of Bhartri- 
hari have been printed under the care of M. 'I^paldos, the Superintendant of the 
Public library. The metamorphosis of Sanscrit into Greek presents nothing 
strange or unnatural. As illustrative of the present religious practices of the 
Hindus I may notice a series of delineations by Madame Bel nos, published under 
the patronage of the Court of Directors, representing the attitudes of the Brah- 
mans in the performance of their daily devotions ; attitudes we have most of us 
often witnessed, but of w hich a definite notion could be formed only through such 
a graphic description as tliis work supplies. 

lEIe then proceeds to give us some notices of the inscriptioiis found 
in India, and the following particulars respecting India ; — 

Besides the laudable efforts which are being made in India to preserve the memo- 
rials of antiquity, very meritorious activity prevails there in the promotion of 
Sanscrit literature. Foremost amongst its results we may place the completion of 
a voluminous Sanscrit Lexicon, by Baja Radha Kant Del), a native geittlemon 
of Calcutta, of the highest respectability, and well known as combining a devoted 
attachment to the institutions and religion of his country, with a liberal participo* 
tion in all public measures for improving the education of his countrymen, by 
the efficient cultivation of the English language, and European hteratare and 
science. Closed in some respects, to the party which Radha Kant represents, if 
an f^sociatiw in Calcutta called the Tatwa-bodhini Sabha, or Truth-expounding 
Society, following out the views of R^a Rammohun Roi and other reformers, ana 
promoting them by the publication of original monotheistic works, the Vediw, the 
Vedanta, and other philosophical systems. The Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
venerable parent of all Asiatic Societies, begins, it is to be Ibared, to exhibit symp- 
toms of advanced age ; but the Journal continues to be published, and <^en con- 
tains papers of much interest. With the aid of the Beng^ Government also the 
Society proceeds with the Bibliotheca Indica, a collection of original texts in an 
<*conomical form, thus conferring rpqr fVipTifin] ah inestimable boon* by 
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pfaieing within the is^ach of orien^ists in Enrope works which, ob long as they 
axist in manoBcript only, are either not procurable at all, or are to be consulted 
only by a distant and expensive journey to London and Oxford, Paris, Berlin, or 
Vienna. The example thus set by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta is about to be 
followed by that of Paris. At l^nares, tdso, the most commendable activity is 
exhibited in connexion with the improvements of native education, under the 
Intelligent and experienced supervision of Dr. Ballantyne, the Principal of the 
Benanes College* To this we owe the publication of the text and translation of an 
original iSanserit Grammar, the Laghu Siddhanta Kaumudi, and the announce- 
ment isf the publication of the great source of all Sanscrit grammar, the aphorisms 
df PlMdnl, with the most celebrated commentaries. The main object of Dr. Bal- 
lantyile^s labours is, however, to familiarize the rising generation of the Brahmans 
espe<^iaUy, with the philosophical doctrines of Europe, in concurrence or contrast 
with their own metaphysics and logic ; and with this view he has published Lec- 
tures on the Nyaya, Vedanta, and Sankhya systems, comparing their doctrines 
with those of Aristotle, Whateley, Berkeley, ana Mill, and the Sutras, or dogma- 
tic principles of the six philosophical systems of India, both texts and translations ; 
the object bmng two-fold — to make, on the one hand, those Brahmans, who study 
Sanscrit solely or principally, aware that the subjects to which they attach most 
value are as well or better understood in Europe, and, on the other, to render those 
who are studying English conversant also witli their own philosophical systems : 
the two classes will then be able to discuss and compare their respective notions, 
to the improvement ol both, instead of being, as they are at present, mutually 
unintelligible. It is only by being doubly armed that the native English scholar 
can hope to exercise any influence whatever upon his countrymen, or extend be- 
yond his own person the benefits of enlightened cultivation. To expect to accom- 
plish the diffusion of knowledge in India through English alone, were as reason- 
able as to expect that a cripple deprived of the use of both his legs, should hobble 
along upon a single cratch. 

Although not altogether idle, European scholars in India have not of late done 
much for Oriental literature j yet there is much to do, especially in consequence of 
the recent accessions to our territory ; and grammars and dictionaries of the dia- 
lects of the Punjab and frontier districts are emtitial to the due discharge of 
public duty. The only recent contributions to the literature of these regions 
are a Dictionary, English and Punjabee, by Captain Starkey, and the trans- 
lation of the Vicnitra Nataka, one of the scriptural books of the Sikhs, by Captain 
Siddons. In the south, a new edition of Major MoleswOrth’s Marathi Dictionary 
is in progress, as is a new dictionary of Telugu, by Mr. Charles Brown. To 
Mohammedan literature an important contribution has been commenced by^^r. 
Spreneer, in a new and authentic life of Mohammed, of which the first part is 
published. The slackness of European exertion is in some degree compensated by 
the activity of native scholars, who are beginning to make abundant use of tbe agen- 
cy of the press, of which they have learned the application from their English masters. 
Through the whole extent of the Coropany^s territories printing-presses have been 
set up, not only floi* the circulation of intelligence, or for missionary and educational 
object^ but for the multiplication and diffusion of standard literature. A great 
impulse has been given to the publication of Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani con- 
tributions, by the use of lithography, which is better suited to the characters of 
those langnages than moveable types. Of the productions of the lithographic press, 
in little more than a twelve-month, there have been recently sent to the library of 
the India House one hundred and thirteen works, executed at Agra, D^i, Benares, 
Mirut, and Cawnpore. On former occasions, proportionably numerous works have 
been sent from Bi^eilly and Lucknow. Some of those are translations of English 
books j but the far greater number are the works that are most highly esteemed by 
the natives, the compositions of celebrated writers on grammar, logic, metaphysics, 
modidno, poetry, law and religion. The Mohammedans especially have published a 
number of controrersial works, in explanation and vindication of their creed, and va- 
rious opUfiotions of their most venerated traditions. The dispatch of books 1 have jnst 
alhsded 16 included n6 fewer than three editions of the Koran, two with interlinear 
Iraiiiletioili In Urdu, Now I remember the time when the Maulavis of Calcutta 
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looked upon the printing of the Koran as a profane desecration of the i^red 
volamo, and were as jealous of its being translated into any vernacular dialect* 
as the Church of Rome ever was of the translation of the Bible into the vulw 
tongue. In Bengal and the South of India a like active multiplication of oopular 
works, chiefly poetical, and translations from Sanscrit, is taking place. There ia 
nowhere much attempt at originality, but the constant employment of the press 
indicates a state of mental fermentation, which, like the Indian churning of the 
ocean, may in due season bring jewels to the surface — the gems of creative fancy 
and independent thought 

He then presents us with some information regarding China, and 
concludes with some remarks on the importance of the study of 
Oriental subjects by educated men in Europe. 


Index to Books and Papers on the Physical Geography ^ Antiquities^ 
and Statistics oj India. By George Buisty L, L. D*y 
Bombay y 1852, 

In point of real practical utility, this is one of the most important 
publications that wo have had an opportunity of welcoming to exis- 
tence for a long time. Every day there are multitudes of persons 
enquiring where they can get information on this subject and that j 
and racking their brains in vain attempts to recollect where they read 
some article which they wish to refer to. This Index will materially 
aid all en((uirers into Indian subjects. Editors especially are laid 
under a deep obligation by Dr. Buist, and will have occasion to 
feel gratitude to him almost every day of their lives. 

The plan of the Index is admirable. It is intended to contain 
references to all the works relating to the Physical Geography, Anti- 
quities, and Statistics of India that exist, and also to all articles on these 
subjects that are to be found in the Asiatic Researches^ the Journals 
of the Asiatic Societies of London and Bengal^ the Gleanings in 
Science, the transactions of the various Societies which publish, or 
have published, transactions, the various periodicals of the three 
Presidencies, and the Selections from the Public Records and Cortes^ 
pondence, now published by tlie several Governments. It will be 
seen at once that thjs plan is very comprehensive, and that its full 
execution would be a task of exceeding magnitude. To say that 
the execution is not perfect, is only to express in other language th4 
truth that human powers are circumscribed. It is not assuredly in 
•the spirit of carping that we proceed to point out a few of the defects 
that have struck us in the course of our examination of the Index, 
These are of three kinds : — Is^ — The admission of matters that 
do not seem properly to fall within the design ; 2nd — The omission 
of references that ought to have been inserted, and Zrd — Mistakes 
in respect to those that are inserted. 

The matters that have struck us as not properly coming within the 
range indicated by tlie title, are either such as do not relate to India 
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ftt all» or sudi as, relating to India, cannot be considered as con- 
nected either with its Physical Geography, its Antiquities, or its 
Statistics. As examples of the former class, we may, confining 
ourselves to the first letter of the alphabet, instance the following : — 

Africa, Expedition to the coast of. Lend. As. Trans*, vol. i 161. 

Eastern, Commercial and Geographical view of. Dr. Bird. Bom. Geo. 
Trans., 1840, vol. iii, 112* 

— Observations during a voyage of research on the east coast of, from Cape 
Guardafui south to the island of Zanzibar. Capt. T. Smee and Lieut. 
Hardy. Ibid, 1841 — 1844, vol vi. 23. 

— Bemarxs on the N, E. coast of, and the various "'tribes by which it is 

inhabited. Lieut. C. F. Bigby, 16th B^t. Bo. N I. Ibid, 69. 

Altai Mountains, in Central Asia. Lond Geol. Trans., vol i. 550. 

Amirantes and Seyschelles Islands, Major Sterling’s account of. Bom Geo. 

^ Trans., vol ii. 22, 

Anthology, I^rsian. Lond. As. Trans , 1818, vol vi. 

Apples 6f Sodom. — Dr. Robertson on. Edin. Phil Jl, 1842, vol xxxil 20. 

Araba Wadi, a deep valley running betwixt tlie top of the Gulf of Akaba and 
the Dead Sea ; 105 miles in length, and about ten in width ; summit 
level above the sea 495 feet, Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, vol I Lond. 
Geo. Trans. 

Petermann on the River Jordan, Lond. Geo. Trans., 1848. 

- Carless* Survey of the Gulf of Akaba. ( see Carless ), 

■ Coal found in. Newbold, BL As. Trans. 

Assal Salt lake of, on the N. W. coast of Africa, near Tadjourra ; an old vol- 
canic crater ; water 500 feet above the level of the sea, nearly converted 
into salt. Harris’s Highlands of ^Ethiopia, vol. I Bom. Geo. Trans., vol 
vl 324 (see Kirk, Barker.) 

Assyria and Persia. Ancient history of. Lond. As. Trans., vol v. 2 1 7. 

Travels in, Layard, Lond. 1849, 2 vols. with atlas and plates. 

Astronomical— Method of calculating the moon’s paralliKXss in latitude and longi- 
tude As. Res., vol i. 320. 

— — llemarks on artificial horizon. Reuben Burrow. Ibid. 327. 

— Correction of the lunar method of finding longitude, Reuben Burrow. 

Ibid, 433. 

, Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. Reuben Burrow. Ibid, vol il 483. 

This list might be still further much extended, without going beyond 
the bounds of the first letter of the alphabet. With respect to 
matters admitted that do relate to India, granting that Botany, 
Natural History, and Meteorology may be included under Physical 
Geography, and that History and Biography may come under the 
designation of Antiquities, and that a great host of miscellaneous 
mattei'S may be introduced under the designation of Statistics, it 
would, we think, be difficult to reduce under any of these heads such 
entries as the following : — 

Act, Copy-right, Notice of, Friend of India, 1841, 675 { 1842, 738, 755, 772 
1845, 803 ; 1847, 196. 

- Apprenticing. Ibid 1846, 723 ; 1849, 580. Bombay Times, November 
21, 1846, Feb. 9,1848, May 21, and June 1, 1850. 

— Of the Governor-General in Counc^. Calcutta Review, in 1847, vol. vii. 

vul 329 ; 1848, vol ix. US, 319 ; 1849, vol xi. 

Asphaltic, Mastic, applied to roofing, Ac. (see Go^wyn.) 

Auckland, Lord, Governor •General of India, Introduction of scientific conversa- 
Uont 'at Calcutta, great advantages of. Bl As. Trans. 1836, vol v. 682. 
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This last entry is evidently made in a qukrical spirit, and we 
cannot deny that the temptation was strong to “ taJse a rise out of" out 
Calcutta savants^ when they gravely chronicled (as we suppose from 
the reference they did) the great advantages” of Miss Eden^s tea- 
parties ! 

As to the omissions, still keeping ourselves to the first letter 
of the alphabet, we notice that under the heading Aborigines 
of India,” no reference is made to the many excellent articles res- 
pecting the various tribes that have appeared for the last twenty 
years in the pages of the Calcutta Christian Observer ; and which 
taken altogether, give the best account of these tribes that is any 
where to be found ; that while our own articles on the “ Acts 
of the Governor General in Council,” on Mr. xidanCs Reports on 
the State of I^ducation in Bengal and Behar,” on “ Mr. Kaye’s History 
of the War in Affgkanistan,** on the “ Annals of the Bengal Presi- 
dency,” on the measurement of the Indian **Arc of the Meridian,” on 
the “ Bengal Artillery^^' on the “ Astronomy of the Hindus,” on Mr. 
Hoiaington’s Oriental Astronomy^* and on “ the Court and Camp 
of Aurungzebe'^ are duly registered, (though not in all cases with strict 
accuracy), no notice is taken of the articles which we find, by reference to 
the table c f contents of our past numbers, on the following subjects, viz., 
** Amirs of Sindh,” the Administrations of Lord William Bentinck 
and Lord Ellenborough,” “ the Algebra of the Hindus,” “ the Life 
and times of Akhary' or on “the Black ActSy^ though all these 
subjects would seem to be quite as well entitled to be referred to, as 
othen. that are selected for reference. We have no right to expect 
that the Index should serve the purpose of a Biographical or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, but yet we should have expected that it would 
liave directed us to information regarding such men as the following, 
which are the first that occur to us, Acharjya (Bhaskar), Alompra, 
Albuquerque, and such places as Agra, Aurungabad, Ahmedabad, 
Assaye, 

In speaking of the inaccuracies that have struck us on a cursory 
perusal, we shall not confine ourselves to the first letter of the alpha- 
bet. Passing over mere typographical errata — which however are 
rather numerous — and such mistakes as -^rolites for aerolites, Arsince 
for arsinoe — and mistakes of names, — such as the author of the work 
on Oriental Astronomy reviewed in our pages some years ago, trans- 
formed from Hoisington into Anderson; and Smith, Lieut. W. Baird, 
instead of Lieut. R. Baird, — we notice one or two more important 
mistakes : — 

Ara. Capital of Burmah, Symes* embassy to, 1 vol. 4to., republisbod Chain- 
bers’s Miscellany, 12mo, 

It should he not ChamberiSy but Constabk^s Misoellany. 

Bat, extraordinary cave near Manlmain, crowded with— issue ont in the even- 
ing in a thick column, which extends unbroken for many Calcutta Christian 
Observer, February 1807, reprinted As* Jl. 1832, vol xxiv, 10. 

Now the Calcutta Christian Observer did not exist until 1832 or 
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11^33. It ought^probabljr to be the Calcutta Obsercer^ of which we 
tiiinh we have heard. 

The last qf these slips that we shall mention is one that we are 
somewhat surprised to find a man of so extensive information as 
Dr. Buist committing. 

Shore, Sir John, afterwards Lord Teignraoutb. Notes on Indian Affairs, 
Lond, 2 Yols. Account of Nepaol, As. Ees. vols. ii. 307, 383; iv., 181, 331 ; vi. 2. 

That Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, after the 
ex^ple of the estimable Captain Cuttle, pretty extensively “ over- 
hailUl Indian affairs,” and made sundry “ notes ” on them, is proba- 
bly iivue ; but the author of the notes on Indian affairs was his younger 
son, a Bengal civilian, who never attained a place either in the 
Baronetage or the Peerage. 

Take it for all in all, this is a valuable work, and will not fail to 
call forth the gratitude of multitudes of the students of Indian affairs 
towards its indefatigable author. He regards it merely as a beginning, 
a foretaste of what he will provide for us, if life and health be vouch- 
safed to him. With reference to the magnitude of the task that he has » 
undertaken, and the satisfactory progress that he has made in its 
execution — with reference to the multitude of the official engage- 
ments in the midst of which he has contrived to find leisure for so 
extensive research — and (as we are sorry to learn from his preface) 
with reference to the frequent indisposition by which these researches 
have been interrupted, he might apply to himself the language of 
the immortal Bacon — “ Nonnihil hominibus spei fieri posse putamus 
ab exemplo nostro proprio ; neque jactantiae causk hoc dicimus, sed 
quod utile dictu sit. Si qui diffidant, me videant, hominem inter 
homines satatis meae civilibus negotiis occupatissimum, nec firmd 
admodum valetudine (quod magnum habet temporis dispendium), 
atque in hoc re plane protopirum, et vestigia nullius secutum, neque 
hsBc ipsa cum ullo mortalium commumcantem $ et tamen veram 
viam constanter ingressum, et, ingenium rebus submittentem, hssc 
ipsa aliquatenus (ut existamus) provexisse.” 


The Bombay Calendar and Almanac for 1853. Bombay Times* 

Press, 

There is probably no country in the world which is so prolific of, 
almanacs as India, and certainly there is no department of literature 
on which we can better challenge comparison with our European 
contemporaries. The work before us, — for it is really a work of very 
considerable magnitude and importance, — ^is, to our thinking, an ad* 
mirable specimen of what a year*book of information ought to be. 
In addition to the usual ephemeris, and all the lists generally given 
in publications of this sort, it contains a great amount of infer* 
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mation on sut^eets of interest and importance. The ohronolpgtcal 
table is not a mere register of dates, but a bnef compendium rf 
Indian history. The account of the Home GoTomment of IndiUi 
and the paper entitled ** Bombay under sem administrations, from 
1819 to 1848, we can scarcely regard without fedings too near 
akin, we fear,toenvy. They would havesuited our own pages admirably. 
As we hare not b^n fortunate enough to obtmn them, we shall con* 
tent ourselves with extracting a single passage from the former of 
them, in corroboration of views we ktely expressed with reference 
to the double Government, and the relation that subsists between 
the “ Board” and the “ Court.” 

We have already exposed the childish, bat it seems iodlspeniab^ eambraneo 
of previous commonications,” by which harmony betwixt the Board of Control 
and the India House is secured. My darling,” sidd a doting mother to a spolit 
daughter, “ you really must learn to do what I bid you, at all events before poopla 
I let you hav'^ your own way at home, but really before people you must pro- 
mise to be obedient.”—** Well, mamma, I will promise to do what yon bid me t 
but then you must promise not to ask me to do any thing, hut wmU 1 would 
like to do at any rate,” was the reply. ** We mean to send you,” says the Chairman, 

“ a despatch like the draft I enclo^ tell us what you think of the previous com- 
munication.”—** Oh," says the President, ** just strike out the first half, and alter all 
the rest, and it will do nicely.” This is duly attended to, and a despatch fVamed 
accordingly, with which, of course, Gannon Bow is content,” 

We have not seen the previous Numbonof this series of Almenoca ; 
but if the author goes on, varying the contents, as he promises to 
do, from year to year, he will in the course of a short time produce a 
series of year-lmks of great and permanent value. 


A Review of Public ImtrueHon in the Bengal Presideneg^ from 

1835 to 1851. BgJ, Kerr, At A» Part IL Calcutta, 1853, 

We reviemd the former part of this Rmew at such length, that 
we need do no more than acknowledge the receipt of the second 
part, It contains a clear and distinct history of the Gorernment 
Colleges, yiz., the Hindu and Sanskrit CoUeges, and the MadrUsa of 
Calcutta ; the Hoogly, Dacca, Kishnaghur, Benares, A^ and Delhi 
.Colleges ; the Medical College, Calcutta, and the Rurki Engineering 
College. Vt* Kerr Ims done well in abstracting a lueclnot account 
of these important institutions from the volummous reports of the 
Oeuncil of Education, and those who desire information respecting 
them will find it in this volume. 
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i^armuUaiy^ or Cwnpmdmm of Formulm^ Medpes mid Pnserip^ 
in um ParJc Street Dispensary ^ attached to the 

Cakedta Naiaye HoepitaL By Duncan Stewart, M. D,, 
Ccdeutih, 1863 . 

; Tin* littte work cannot fail to be useful to all medical men, both 
in ^leir hospital and toiestic practice. It contains a list of medical 
Reparations, in the state in which they ought to be kept in readiness 
by the apothecary. Instead of writing the prescription at length, 
the physician has only to indicate the formula to be employed. As 
an example of the saving of time that will thus be effected, we need 
only quote a single prescription. In the ordinary way, the medical 
practitioner who wished to order an Aperient Digestive Pill,” would 
require to write as follows : — 

Ebo. 


Extr. Calocyoth €omp. 

Scammo^ GUim Eesin 

KhnhArh 

err. XV. 

iOil of T^ftmon - .. miv. 

Liquor Potassos «• 



Div.'in pil, xxiv. 

Sign. One pill daily. 

Instead of this, with Dr. Stewart's Formulary in his hand, he has 
only to write Form. I. ” and the thing is done. The amount of 
time saved in this way will appear no trifle, if it be considered that 
in some of our dispensaries there are from 250 to 80Q, applicants 
for medicine every morning. 


The Judicial System of British India, considered with especial rtfer* 
ence to the iraimny of the Anglo-Indian Judges. By an Indian 
Official. London, Pdham Bichardson, 28, Comhill, 1852. 

The Administration of Justice in Southern India. By John Bruce 
Norton, Esq., Barrister at Law. Madras, 1868. 

These two pamphlets refer to a subject which is too important ^ 
bo discussed in so little space as wo could afford in onr present issue. 
We therefore simply acknowledge the receipt of them at present, and ^ 
hope to be able to do some justice to them and their subject 
months hence. 
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Sekittians frm the Records of the Ben§Oil Gtmritmmi, JNW, 

vn, viiL, IX., X. 

Selections from the Records of the Gfmrnmewt of India (Bom 

Department) Published bp authoriipf No. Papso'S on the 

Proposed Railwap in Bengal. ^ 

W« are glad to perceive, the publication of the seleciioiig 
from the records of the Bengal Gh)vemment goea on so w^. We 
last noticed No. VI., and now we have before us Nos. VIL— ^X., 
containing Dr. 0*Shaughnessj*s report on the construction of the 
Electric Telegraph (No. VIL) ; Mr. Oldham’s report of the examina^ 
tion of the districts in the Ehunuda valley and Beerbhum ^No. VIU.) ; 
'Dr. Falconer’s report on the teak forests of the Tenassenm provinces 
(No. IX.) ; and Mr. Simms’s report on the establislunont of water* 
works to supply the city of Calcutta (No. X.). Of these, we hope 
to make Nos. VII. and IX. the subjects of articles ; No. VIII. does 
not seem to require particular notice ; at present wo therefore can- 
line ourselves to a short notice of No. VII I . 

We need not say a word as to the exceeding desirableness of sup* 
jilying Calcutta witli water. Mr. Simms recommends tlmt a sup- 
ply should be brought from the river above Fulta Ghaut ; that the 
water should he raised by u steam-driven pump from about the middle 
j»f the river, and delivered into two reservoirs on the bank ; that 
it should thence be conveyed, through a canal, alongside of the 
Barrackpore road to Ballygatcliea ; that there it should be filtered, 
stored in a reservoir, and thence forced by 8U*.am iK)wer into mains 
* leading through the city, with a pressure that would deliver it into 
‘ elevated cisterns in each house.*' Mr. Simms adopts an estimate 
which represents the population of Calcutta at 230,000, md allowing 
thirty gallons a day for each person, with ten per cenu for oontin* 

f acies, this would require 7,590,000 gallons, or 1,214,400 eutfic 
>t of water per day. Now, although we do not nrofess to be able 
solve the insoluble problem of the population of Calcutta, we are 
pretty confident that the double of the number aisumed would 
much nearer tlie truth, and that it would not be safe in a miflk of 
this kind to estimate the population much under half a million. 

The following is Mr. Simms’s estimate of the expense ; — 

Works at Polta Ghaut and Ballygatobca, and aqueilnct, tlj« whole 

« U| miles - XlftO,SSt 

Maim and Bpes through the city, 142 mfim, 1 ftuioug, 142 yards .. 5 10, SIS 

Toial mtky hmmkmm 070,107 

^ Animal sxpetiditaro ... ss,4S0 

In order to meet this expenditnre, Mr. Himms Muines that the 
population would be willing to pay as mneh Cor tbeir water as they 
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now pay to tBfeir bhisties, and be supposes that the occupants of 
every bouse of two or three stories would, in this way, pay eight 
rujpoes ; those of every bouse of one story, four rupees, and those of 
^ery but, four annas per month, thus : — 

6.000 two and three-storied houses, averaged at per mensem, 

eight Tups^ ...Rs. 48,000 

0,000 one-stmed hjuses, average four rupees ... ... ... 36,000 

61.000 huts, average ea(^ four annas .. ... ... 12,750 


96,750 , 
12 

1,161,000 ^ 

Or £l 16,100 per annum. 

Now the working expenses being £56,480, this leaves £60,620, or 
upwards of nine per cent., as return for the original outlay. 

We know how easy it is to make out an estimate on paper, shewing 
almost any desired result ; according to an oft-quoted saying of a 
great man, that “ nothing is so false as figures, except facts.” But 
Btill we think, lhat a reasonable hope might be entertained that the 
undertaking would pay, and we think that if a Company were formed, 
the Government might safely guarantee a return to them of four- 
and-a half or five per cent, on their capital for the first twenty years. 
There would be no difficulty in raising the sixty-seven lakhs of ru- 
pees on these terms, and the blessing conferred on the inhabitants 
of the ** metropolis of Asia” would be inestimable. We trust that 
this matter, which has been so often discussed, will not be again 
allowed to go to sleep without action taken.” 

The Government of India has now followed the good example 
set by the subordinate Governments, and has produced the first No. 
of sdections from its records. It consists of six reports ; on$ by 
Mr. Simms, two by M^or Kennedy, two by Mr. Turnbull, and one 
by M^jor Baker. There is a fine spirit of energy apparent in 
all these reports, which seems to us to afford good security for the 
vigorous prosecution of the work of railway communication in In- 
ffia. We should mention that this, like the Bengal selections, is 
profusely illustrated with maps and plans, and that the getting 
up” is as creditable to all concerned as the publication itself is to tbe> 
Government 


Bengali Books published in 1652* 

Naha Nan. Lives of nine Hindu females, by a native. 

NiH Bodh. Chambers’ Moral Class Book, translated by a nati?€| 
Khin Chariira. life of Lord Clive, by a native. 

Vioidattka Sangraha^ or Penigi Magazine, edited by a native 
Reddnson Crusoe. Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

SAdkspoas^ XJpahhgedn. Lamb’s Tales from Sbakspeare, by t 

native* « 
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^ History of Indki, by & native* 
or Line n|K>n line, a simple Historical Aoconut, of Ge- 
nesis, Kaodns, he, &c., by a lady, 

HAfiketikm* Parrot Tales : moral stories, by a native, 

. i%rw fUhas^ Persian Tales from the English of W, Keane's, 
M^kdkut The Cloud Messenger, a poem from the Sanskrit by 
a native* 

o Karund, The history of a native woman, by a lady, 
^ iJ^f*fmrunadop^ a Magazine containing much information on 
Vnkntism and general knowledge, by a native. 

I mhimbilokanat a weekly Magazine, by a native. 

BastUy 2nd part Combes’ Constitution of Man, by a native, 
/WAn«^d/t, Natural History, by a native. 

Mfmr^arshya ^ak$a. Map of India, by Ri^jendra Mittra, 
fudd Munjan, a Puronie work, by a native. 

Aynihos, 1^'ilbcr force’s Agathos, or Sunday Tales. 

PtmdUbaryeshu Nd^edanpatra, I^etter to J^undits, 

Bi^drarjun^ a Hindu Drama, by a native, 

Mtidbhut iMmai/ai*f a Puranic b<x)k, by a native. 

Km«,hmabaU, Selection from Bengali poetry lat part, by a native^ 
Sfingit Afdld, Songs by a zemindar of llangpur. 

Hmmrasarnrita, a Piiranic work, by a native. 
l^l^drdH Darpan^ a Berjgaii Ciranimar in poetry, by a native, 
ntkabdli^ a list of 1 ,40U Bengali books, 
noday^ a weekly paper, by a native, 
i^/i, a selecticuj ot liistorieal and moral articles for youth. 
'tWHi P^tiik, a liynm-bot>k for Native ChuHtians, by Church 
Mildbnaries, 

Bman Patijiba, by Sanders, Cones and Co., 6,000 copie sold, 
BdfU, a Poetic tale, by a native. 

f^Mihrita Cpdkhynn^ a Prize Essay on the duties of wives to 
their husbandti, by a pandit. 

f% VaMhht(t„ a philosophic poem on tine Uamayan, by a native, 
i^ixlileo C%mritra, Life of Galileo, translated by the itev, K, Ba- 
lusrjya. 

Mkagavat OiiOf a new translation of this philosophical poem, by A 
mrtve. 

Brdrthana Nidarsaift. Manual of Frajfxrs for Native Christians. 
^Mrutatva, Exposure of the Mantras and deecits of the GuruSi 
ijr a native. 

dShagavat Puramr Ekadm Skmnda One section of the Bliagaval 
||rana. 

|;%ainrait. Sanskrit Gnmtmt in Bengali by tab war Ctmniri, 
^JSrri BUd^, a Drama. 

'f Makadera Stolra, The praiiie| of Mahedeva, 

I Sumacharm Vyakofm. Samocharn’s Bengali Grammar 
Sm$9gU Bdd$^ a eoUeetiem of popular songs. 

KuiurmMli, 2nd jiart. Selection of Bengali poetry. 



Mm .mwcmjMmm 

0$an Moral Tito, part 2, 

PTktthm& pmUik: Btkglish Prayer-book, reviaed^ranslatioo. 

Aima Team Vid^eA^ a Yedaatic work. 

^ VhdemtM Darskmu Ditto. 

taUia Madhav, Ob Kriahiia*s worship, by a Vaishnavite. 

Madhav* Ditto. 

BhAktd M^la^ The devotees of Vishnu. 

Smobhib Darpan. On Natural Theology. 

Such is a list of Bengali works published within the last 
•twelve months, fifty-two in number, original publications never 
before in print and these chiefly by natives* There are others 
ahM), not in this list. This indicates that the native mind is at work 
ip its own language, that it is awaking from the sleep of aget, 
from the stupor arising from the times when Musulmans used 
every effort to extirpate the vernacular and to establish the Persian 
-—a foreign element j but Persian, after four centuries of forced rule 
in Bengal, has disappeared here, whereas the once despised Bengali 
is assuming its proper influence. 

To notice these books in full would occupy some dozen pages. Wc 
biing them forward at present as illustrations of the tendencies of 
the native mind, and as suggesting tliat the friends of Chnstian edu- 
cation should take their due sliare in the publications of the Ver- 
nacular Press. 


ERRATA IN ART. I. 


Paff€ tine 
8 6 from bottom . 

II 33 dlUo top 

14 40 ditto ditto 

15 21 A 22 ditto 

17 6 fVoin bottom 

18 3 ditto top 

„ 22 ditto ditto 

M 7 bottom 
10 23 A24 from top 
20 0 from bottom 

33 B ditto ditto 
36 12 ditto top 
43 15 & m ditto . . 
47 2 ditto ditto .. 

57 36 ditto ditto .. 
H lino ........ 

^ 15 from top .. 

64 13 ditto ditto ... 

65 20 ditto bottom . 

68 21% 22 bottom.. 
62 6 ditto iiottom^. 


Head 

Ayosha! AyeHhar 

Urn BatOla Ibn BatOta. 

revelation * • revelation.” 

Jn the Arabick quotatum read the eecond linejfirei. 


noticed, ae Uie traditions .... notloetl in the traditions ; 

KKPEjVT F.U MBPCALBO. 

JUC I ) 

In the Arabick qwdathn rmd the secaml lineJSrti. 
hedmiende hedeutende. 

eon” 

tiie be. 

Hrase the marks of quotalian* 

Omova Omeya. 

Before insert J li 

Jkar /ear” 

coUootod ponocted 


Tbn Abu. 

fibenred shouted. 

order, commoneing with an- ) order : commencing witfi an^ 
I tldi»atioi7 and genealogical y ticipatory and ^nealogU 

, noticee;.. .. .....j cal notices, 

himself himself.’* 


eAffUBitS, COKBft ABB 00., TTVS., BO. 14, tML BABAR. 






